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1 

Introduction 



Comparable worth was one of the most hotly debated employment 
issues of the 1980s, and seems certain to provoke controversy into the 
1990s. Its supporters ra^ige from ^ National Organization for Women 
to the Association of Junior Leagues, from the AFL-CIO to the 
staunchly conservative Republican mayor of Colorado Springs. Colo- 
rado. Opponents have called it "socialism in drag": one Federal judge 
has contended that it is "pregnant with the possibility of disrupting the 
entire economic system of the United States of America/* Several bills 
before Congress have called for studies of the federal civil service pay 
structure along comparable worth lines. The 1988 Democratic platform 
endorsed comparable worth; the Republican platform rejected it. 

The basic notion underlyin,a comparable worth is simple: jobs of the 
same wonh should receive the same pay (An obvious corollary is that 
jobs of difierent worth can legitimately receive different pay ) In a sense, 
the concept is long established; since the late nineteenth century, the 
"worth" of different jobs has been a concern of personnel managers, 
industrial psychologists, industrial engineers and others responsible for 
developing pay systems. 

In a different sense, however, comparable worth is a relatively recent 
development stemming from concerns about the labor market status of 
women. Present day advocates of comparable worth (or "pay equity/' as 
it is sometimes called)^ readily agree that predominantly female jobs 
such as nursing, teaching or library work differ from predominantly 
male jobs such as plumbing, tree trimming or truck driving. However, 
they argue that predominantly female jobs are all too often paid consid- 
erably less than predominantly male jobs that, although dissimilar in 

1 Ihank (\^rdcha W Rcm)crs ;Hui M Anm- HiW tor umiincnts and su^^^tstums tm p\x\ umNUrattvoi 
this [ntHKiiatitm 
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terms of their functions and duties, are nevertheless comparable in 
terms of a composite of factors such as skill, effort, responsibility and 
working conditions, and that such underpayment of women's jobs is 
discriminatory,^ Nor is this problem likely to be alleviated by other 
means, say the proponents: the average earnings of full time, year round 
female workers have remained at about two-thirds of the figure for 
similar male workers -essentially unchanged for the past 20 or 25 
years-and other kinds of antidiscrimination measures (e,g,. Title VII 
of the Civil Rights Ad, the Equal Pay Act, Executive Order 1 1246) can 
be expected lo work Jowly if at all in alleviating labor market discrimi- 
nation. Hence theca^e for a new antidiscrimination remedy: compara- 
ble worth. 

Comparable worth received a degree of official recognition when, at 
the end of the Carter administration, the National Research Councils 
Cotnmittee on Occupational Classification mA Analysis issued a report, 
commissioned by the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, 
which endorsed the concept in measured but unequivocal terms 
(Treimanand Hartr.iann, eds.- 1981. pp. 66-7): 

The committee is convinced by the evidence, taken together, that 
women are systematically underpaid. Policies designed to promote 
equal access to all employment opponunities will aflcct the under- 
payment of women workers only slowly Equal access to employ- 
ment opportunities may be expected to be more effective Vn new 
entrants than for established vorkers and mon? effective for those 
who have invested less in skills than for those who have invested 
more. Since many women currently in the labor force have invested 
years of training lime in their particular skills (e.g, , nursing, teach- 
ing, librarianship, and secretarial work), access to other jobs {e.g., 
physicianship. plumbing, engineering, or sales) may not be pre- 
ferred. For these reasons the committee believes that the strategy of 
"comparable worthy that is. equa! pay for jobs of equal worth* 
merits consideration as an alternative policy of intervention in the 
pay-setting prtK-ess wherever women are systematically underpaid. 

Both before and after the NRC report, proponents of comparable 
worth attempted to advance the co *ept^- primarily focusing on state 
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and local government employment - both by litigation under Tit :e VII of 
the Civil Rights Act and by lobbying (e.g. , legislation, changes in union 
contracts, administrative revision of pay scales). The latter route has 
produced considerably more success for comparable worth advocates 
than the former. 

Most court cases alleging discrimination against women on the 
grounds that predominantly female jobs were paid less than comparable 
male jobs have gone against female plaintitfs. In general, the federal 
courts have been unwilling to declare such situations to be discrimi- 
natory, even when the plaintiffs could present evidence, based on job 
evaluations,^ that the predominantly female and predominantly male 
jobs in question were indeed "comparable." 

A relatively early example is Chrisiensen v. Iowa (563 F2d 353 (8th 
Cir 1977)), in which predominantly female clerical workers at the 
University of Northern Iowa argued that they had been discriminated 
against because their jobs received low^er pay than predominantly male 
physical plant jobs even though the university s job evaluation system put 
the two job categories in the same labor grade and assigned equal point 
values to both. The university argued that the wage difference simply 
reflected different wage rates prevailing in the external labor market, 
and the Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals apparently agreed, saying, "We 
do not interpret Title VII as requiring an employer to ignore the market 
in setting wage rates for genuinely different work classifications/' Sim- 
ilar cases (e.g. , Lemons v. City and Coidnty of Denver.'^ in which nurses 
employed by the City of Denver argued chat their jobs were paid less 
than predominantly male jobs -tree trimmers, sign painters, real estate 
appraisers - that required less training and skill ) have met w^ith the same 
fate. In 1983, a federal district judge ruled in AFSCME v. State of 
Washin^ron (578 FSupp. 846 (1983): 770 F2d 1401 (9th Cir 1985), 
reh'fi den.. 813 F2d 1034 (1987)) that the state had discriminated 
against its women employees by paying predominantly female jobs less 
than comparable predominantly male jobs, but in 1985 the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals reversed the district courts ruling on all counts, 
echoing its prior decision, which also rejected comparable worth 
claims, in Spaulding w University of Washini^Um (740 F2d 686 (1984), 
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art. denied. 105 S.Ct. 51 1 (1984)).-^ More recently, ihc federal coiiris 
have rejected comparable worth claims ifi lawsuits brought by state 
government employees in Michigan ilnternafional Union. UAW, \: State 
of Michigan. 673 FSupp. 893 (HD Mich, 1987), aifdsubnom. , Interna- 
tional Union. UAW, v. State of Michiijan. no, 87-2228 {6th Cir Sept. 28. 
1989)) and in California {California State tjnployees Association v. 
State of California, no. C^84-7275, L,S. District Court (ND Calif- 
October 3, 1989)), 

Developments on the lobbying front have generally been more suc- 
cessful for proponents of comparable w^orth. No entirely comprehensive 
survey exists. It appears, hovveven^ that about 30 state governments have 
at least begun to undertake formal job evaluation studies to determine 
whether compensation does reflect the "w^orth" of predominantly female 
as well as predominantly male jobs, and that over a do/en states have 
a'jopted changes to bring about a greater correspondence between jobs* 
pay and their assessed worth. Comparable worth wage adjustments have 
also been implemented at tho local government leveK either by negotia- 
tion (Colorado Springs. Colorado), as the result of a .strike {San J'^se. 
California), by administrative decision { Los Angeles), or adoption and 
implementation of a charter amendment (San Francisco). The Ninth 
Circuits appellate decision notwithstanding, Washington State and the 
American Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees 
(AFSCME) agreed in January 1986 to settle AFSCME v. State of 
Washini^ton out of court. The .settlement provided for pay adjustments 
for predominantly female jobs costing an estimated $482 million, and 
was hailed by the governor and the chief negotiator for the largest state 
en^ployee union as a victory for comparable w^orth {Ne\^' York Times 
1986). 

Finally, comparable worth studies of federal employment are also a 
real possibiHty. On several occasions since 1984, the Congress has 
considered legislation calling for a study of the pay system in the federal 
civil service aimed (among other things) at determining whether the 
worth of predominantly female job classihc'itions was reflected in pay 
rates; in each isc, the legislation has passed the House of Represen- 
tatives but has died in the Senate.^ 
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In contrast • developments bearing on coniparabie worth in the private 
sector have been negligible {Wall Street Journal 1985a). Recent years 
have seen no comparable worth litigation in which private firms were 
defendants. Some firms, including telephone companies and other cm- 
plovers of electrical workers, arc reported to have made some pay 
adjustments along comparable worth lines; these firms have not, how- 
even pubhcly disclosed the cost of these adjustments (New York Times 
1989b), Advocacy groups have purchased stock in several companies 
(including Aetna, Cigna, Kimberly-Clark and J. P. Morgan) and have 
then introduced resolutions for the firms shareholders meetings calling 
for the companies to pay their employees on the basis of comparable 
worth. None of these resolutions has been approved, however {IRRC 
News for Investors 1988, p. 125; 1989a, p. 38; 1989b, p. 118). In 
Wisconsin, employer groups played a leading role in defeating legisla- 
tion that would have required state governnien, employee pay to be set 
along comparable worth lines; in neighboring Minnesota, employer 
groups said little about a 1982 law^ (discussed at length in chapter 4) 
requiring comparable worth for state government employees but have 
since mobili/,cd against application of comparable worth to the private 
sector {Washini>!on Post 1985). In 1988, the Province of Ontario, 
Canada, adopted a law^ requiring ciMiiparable worth in both the public 
and the private sectors. Reaction of business groups has been mixed: 
organizations representing small employers have remained stoutly op- 
posed, but groups representing large employers have professed willing- 
ness to wait a year before judging the law ( Wall Street Journal 1988a,b). 
(For further discussion of developments in Canada, sec New York Times 
1989a, Hutner 1986. pp. 4N58. and Gunderson and Riddeil 1988, pp, 
458 -^67. Willborn !989 discusses developments in Great Britain.) 

At the national leveL the Reagan administration actively opposed 
comparable worth, particularly during its second term (1985-89). Dur- 
ing the 1984 presidential campaign, the ranking member of the Presi- 
dents Council of Economic Advisers criticized comparable worth as "a 
truly crai^y idea^ and a "medieval concept/' and the Presidents press 
spokesman -saying he was expressing President Reagans views — said 
the concept was "nchjious* and would represent "an unprecedented 
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intrusion into our private affairs" (Mnr York Tipncs 1984). !n 1984. the 
U.S. Department of Justice tiled an anuci4s curiae brief in support of the 
State of Illinois, which was binng sued by the American Nurses Asso- 
ciation on comparable worth grounds;** and in 1988 it filed an amicus 
brief in support of the State of Michigan, which was being sued on 
similar grounds by the United Auto Workers.*^ 

Perhaps the most vociferous opposition to comparable worth within 
the Reagan administration came from the U. S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, whose former staff director, Linda Chavez, often criticized the 
concept and whose then chairman, Clarence M. Pendleton, Jr., called it 
**the looniest idea since Loony Tunes came on the screen.'' In June 1984 
the Commission held extensive hearings on the issue (U. S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, 1984): in April 1985, the Commission voted by a 
5-2 margin to urge Congress and government agencies to reject the 
doctrine of equal pay for jobs of comparable worth (New York limes 
1985a; U. S, Commission on Civil Rights 1985). The U. S. Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission followed suit in June 1985; its 
five commissioners voted unanimously that federal law does not require 
employers to give equal pay for different jobs of comparable worth (New 
York Times 1985b). 

The Bush administration is unlikeiy to change the attitude of the 
federal government and its civil rights policy and enforcement agencies 
towards comparable worth: as not^ J earlier, the 1988 Republican plat- 
form rejected the concept, and the then Vice-Presidents campaign 
speeches on employment discrimination were limited to expressions of 
support for equal pay for equal work, presumably as embodied in the 
Equal Pay Act of 1963.^" 

The volume of debate on comparable worth - in the courts. Congress, 
government agencies, the news media, public forums and even scholarly 
journals -has been considerable. On the whole, however, the quality of 
the debate has been sadly deficient. Two features of the public debate 
seem particularly unfortunate. First, in much of the controversy, both 
proponents and opponents have failed to define terms and concepts 
clearly - even the concept of comparable worth itself. ^ ^ Relatively little 
effort has been devoted to describing, in concrete teims. what would he 
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involved in implementing and enforcing a policy of equal pay for jobs of 
comparable worth. Still less attention has been devoted to the ways in 
which such a policy would resemble or differ from existing anti- 
discrimination policies (e.g., under the Civil Rights Act). 

A second problem with the public debate on comparable worth is thai 
the protagonists have often been preoccupied with essentially ideologi- 
cal and normative issues, to the almost total exclusion of important 
conceptual and empirical questions. (Indeed, some of the protagonists 
seem to be concerned more with questions about how Iabi>r markets 
operate, e.g., whether labor markets are better described by neo- 
classical or institutional models, than with questions about the merits of 
requiring "equal pay for jobs of comparable worth.") Both sides in the 
debate seem to agree that comparable worth is intended to serve as a 
means of redressing some of the economic effects of discrimination 
against (or labor market segregation of) women. The likely effects, 
however, of actual or potentia^ comparable worth policies on labor 
market outcomes for women -'.>n wages, employment, etc. — have re- 
ceived relatively little attention Kven less thought has been devoted to 
comparing the likely impacts of comparable worth measures with the 
ejfects of other antidiscrimination measures (e.g., enforcement of Title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act). 

The basic objeci^ve of this monograph is to contribute to the debate 
about comparable mnth in two ways. First, I want to provide a clear 
statement of the definitional and conceptual issues surrounding com- 
parable worth: although policy decisions are ultimately a matter of 
ideology and normative judgments, such choices can be shaped and 
informed in important ways by careful dissection of definitional and 
conceptual questions. Second, I want to analyze the actual or potential 
effects of comparable worth. One of the most important criteria in the 
evaluation of any propo.sed policy is the question of its actual (as 
opposed to its intended) impact on key "outcome" measures. By analyz- 
ing economic models of how comparable w^orth might w^ork in alter- 
native labor market settings, and by performing empirical studies of the 
effects of comparable worth measures that have actually been imple- 
mented, 1 hope to contribute significantly to understanding how com- 
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parable worth (or comparable worih-like measures) would actually 
work in practice. 

One general remark seems appropriate at the outset: since 1 am an 
economist, my discussion focuses on economic aspects ot\'^onipaiable 
worth. Other aspects of comparable worth (e,g,, legal questions) have 
been discussed elsewhere (see, e.g., Becker 1984, 1986; Blunirosen 
1979, 1986: Clauss 1986: Dean. Roberts and Boone 1984: Fischel and 
Uia^ 1986a^b; Freed and Pol shy 1984: Gold 1983; Heen 1984: 
Holzhauer 1986: Nelson et aL 1980: Stone 1985: Stone, cd. 1987: 
Weiler 1986: and Yale Uiw Journal 1981), and I have no special 
expertise in fields other than economics. Accoruuigly, it seems appro- 
priate to exploit the principle of comparative advantage, and to focus on 
economic rather than other asfx^cts of comparable worth. 

The plan of this work is as follows. Chapter 2 discusses definitions, 
concepts and analytica.^ issues: the basic premises underlying compara- 
ble worth and practical details of implementing it: the nature of labor 
market discrimination and the question of whether equal pay tor jobs of 
comparable worth is nondiscriminatory; analysis of how adoption of 
comparable worth might aflfect wages and employment of men and 
women. Chapter 3 is concerned with empirical questions: conventional 
economic and comparable w^orth studies of the actual magnitude of the 
female/male pay gap, and methodologies for analyzing the actual efTects 
on wages and employment of adoption of comparable worth policies. 
Chapters 4-6 describe the adoption of comparable worth or comparable 
worth-like policies in three different settings -San Jose, California; 
Minnesota: and Australia -and present analyses of the clTects of these 
policies on wages and employment. Chapter 7 summari/esthe work and 
presents the main conclusions. 
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iw. c.p.. Trcinun iifui Harif;}.: ,n. i-ds. . I^S! . c'sp. pp ^. 2H}. T)u' Rev, Jesse Jaekson's .s|VL\-h to 
the l^HK DcnuK'nuie Natfofial Convcnlum refer?vU *'\Mnkm^ s^iMiien scckjitJ^l ei>tTjp:{rahie 
vvt^rtir lWm York Times. h^88u). \hc DcnuvraftL phitji^'ni referred to "pas cqxnls lor v >rkinii 
v\t)mcn'* (;Vru' limt-s, lMS8h) 

* Sec ehapter 2 lor a Jisetission ol it>h evaiuauon methi^js. In hnet . sut^'h evaluattons assi^^n 
"^)iHntN'* to i ohs on the hasts ol eharaeieristu's (skill. etVort. responMhilitx. working! eonditjons. anvl 
the like), with jobs rceen in^ nian> points {kc . r^'quii ni^ inuehetlori. iTV.t>l\ in^Muierous Winkinp 
eondinoiis. eie ) bcxm. Heemeii to hiwx a iircafer "v^orth" tlian jobs rcceiMnu U\s pmwxs. 

' 17 !"hPCa.ses9(^U). Col. 1^^7K). 22^ i 10th Ctr. . 19H0K m77. Jcv^aW. 44M L?. S, 

" An tuJled tvUm. the parties ultnrateK aiirceJ u^ setfle out ol eoun. rt'nJenni: tnoot a request 
ntade h\ the plaint ill's ior a rehearing iii hamby the Ninth Circuit. I'or detailed dreus.su>nsol the 
ease, see Rcmiek i NHS) and Willhoin ( ]'m}. 

^ See Bureau ot NatuHial Allan s i msh. Cook ( 1 984). afki {qin^tuiL' a sur\e> conducted bv the 
Natituial (\>nuntt!ee t>n i^av hquit\ } /Jif Ar n York 'Dffuw i 

' Yor a suntniafs o! deu'U^pnients hi Congress ihuniiih \^HH. see V S C»>n^»ress. House 

•* The AN.\ et>ntended tints futrses m •^late iiovernrnenf eniplos men! were paid less than persons 
in predinnniantls male jt^hs thai, aeeordmu to niint>is* fob e\akiafion results, were comparable m 
ternisiii skill, etitut, responsibihtv and \^tukin^ conditions "f he federal distnc t court dccisiu!i {HH^ 
FSupp. i l^S.Sn Jrsnnssed the ANA's sun on the basts ol argunienis similar u> ihcKc used ui 
Chrisienwn On appeal, the Se^emh Circuit Y2<1 '^l^ ilih Cir.. 1^^8f>n reversed the district 
court and remanded the case f^jr further pr^veedm^s on the grounds that althou^'h the ANA had 
alleged mtentuinat se\ discrimination, the state fjad .mswered un!) on the fheor\ that plauitd?% 
entire elaun v^as has^'d on comparable \worih. I'lu* appellate court tnaife clear, hones er. that it also 
rcfceiedthe ANAs coniplaint to the extent that it raised Cfunparable north issues, and mtnnated that 
the et>mpla!nt mi^ht not surviu' a future niothni for surnniarv judi!ment if plaintdls failed tt> 
prtKluce e\ idence th,'t uent bc*\ond comparable \u>rti}. 

*^ See InhrnaUtuiul I'mofK LiW, mentioned earher in this »,...ipter In the interest o\ full 
disclosure. 1 should note that 1 served as a eonsuitam .iiule\|x*rt IaN>r eciniomist Un ttie defendant 
(the State i>\ MiefiiL'arn m rhis hia'ation. 

For example, see the then VicePresiflent s .hji\ ;!4. f^-^HS. address ti> a con\entK»t) of business 
and professional woniens ciu!>s ( The Vice Fresuient. Olhce of the Press Sectetars, iv^KKi. whicii 
expresses supptnt lt?r "equal pa) for equal uork" but dtvs not mention "eompatable worth" {»r "pa) 
equits." 

Tfie same eotuuient iipphes even to dsscussnni* of the isMk-hs neutiais interested prnnariK iti 
repc^rffn^v radier {f>an debatint!. the issue, f -or example, tfie Hufe.m oj National Affairs H^^HL p. I i 
discusses "'several interpretations c»t the Von sparable K\orth' d^K trine.'" including (a) "the 'pure' 
comparable ssorili iioctnne." acct^rdtne tu w hiclr'discrmnttatufti exists h lien uotkers of on, sex 
in one |i^beatepoi\ a a' paid less than workers in a ti^talix tfitfcrenf |t>bcatcutn\ whentht two 
groups are . iii ufiiw sf ti\t\ of Vom[>arahle worth' t^Mheir emploser" {empl;asis added i. atuhbi 
"(he \"omrnon" comparable worth dc^ctnne." accoriimp tt> which "discrimination exists when 
wtirkers of one sex m one fob cateuor> are paui less than workers cvf (he other sex in the same 
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general jobdassificatuw . when the tvvo^riHips aa* pcrformmg \^iHk that is not the vmie in content 
I ' thai is of a>mfhinihk' wtmh \o the empUner in lernts oi rcquia^ntents" tcmphasis added). The 
Circularity of N»ih of these detinitjon.s is evjdent 

An exception is a I^K6 svnipv)Niu!ii an conifxuahle wutlh in the (hun-rsuv of Chi< OK(f l*^^^' 
/?r\7ru rFischcl and lut/ear i986a-b. Hol/hauer f ^86 and Becker I^K6). 



Comparable Worth: Definitions^ 
Concepts and Analytical Issues 



This chapter is concerned with dclmitionaK conccptuaL and analytical 
issues about comparable worth. What is "comparable worth"? How 
could (or should) the "worth" of , bs be measured? Is it discriminatory 
for employers to pay different wages for jobs of comparable w^orth? How 
would adoption of comparable worth - i.e. , requiring equal pay for jobs 
of comparable worth -affect w^ages and employment of men and 
women? 



2.1 What Is Comparable Worth ? 

Any labor market transaction involves both a buyer and a seller: for 
example, the wage paid by an employer is also the wage received by the 
employee. likewise, the "worth" of jobs can be viewed from ;he per- 
spective of either employers (the demand side of the labor market) or 
workers (the supply side of the market). ' Thus, in principle, the worth of 
a particular job can be defined in cither of two ways: as "value to the 
employen" or as "desirability to the employee." I will refer to the first of 
these definitions as the "marginal productivity" or MP definition of 
comparable worth, and to the second as the "compensating wage differ- 
entials* or CD dehnition. 

To understand the meaning of the MP definition, suppose that an 

1 thank Luua-nu' Kahn. Marlcnc Kini. Davkf Ncuni:iik. ('i>rJL-h.i Rl-hikt^. l.aurctUL' SuninkT^. 
iiiui fx^nK'ipanfv m s^-nnnarv at the Au^trjlriin Natiomfi UnncrMis. Indi.m.-i rni\crs{r\, thr i: S. 
Biircaiinf L.ihor Suai^tk'w. xhc Vn\\\:\\\\\ oK';thtorni:tal HL-rkL'k-). ihv Vvtwvi^xXs i>t Mar) htntl. fiie 
l'ruvcr*^U> iA Nk-IKinirric. tiic l'ni\i'rMt> o\ Nl-u South VS'aics. tiu- liuvcrsttv nlW't.-'vtftn Auvtralia, 
and kui)!crs rni\^Tv{t> !<'r \\vm\\ hvlpful i^iHinucnts ptr\H>iK stM^nviK chapiter 
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employer has 100 workers who arc all a!ikc (have (he same sch(H)!ing, 
work experieiKw etc. ) and can be placed into one oftwn jcibs. A or R. If 
the increase in oiiiput that the einpioyer would derive by assigning these 
workers to job A is equal to the increase that would result troni placing 
them in job B. then thr two jobs would he called "comparable" in this 
sense, hi eeon<miic jar} !on, jobs of comparable worth under this ciehni- 
tion are jobs in which the marginal product of a given type of labor is the 
same.-' 

Although comparable v orth has sometimes been detined in this way 
{see. for example. Bureau ot National Ail'airs 1981. p. I ). and although 
proponents i)f comparable worth not infrequentb use the terms "jobs of 
comparable worth" and "ji>bs of equal value to the employer" as if they 
were equivalent, most discussions of comparable worth explicitly define 
comparable worth diOercntly Two jobs are said to be o( comparable 
worth if they are comparable in terms of a composite (»f four kind?, of 
factors: skill {e.g., education and training requirements). etVort. re- 
sponsibility and Wi)rking conditions. (F'or example, see Trcmian and 
Hartmann, eds. 1^)81 .p. 1 .) Thus, whereas the MP delinition in elVect 
defines ccmiparable worth from the standpoint oi cinphnvrs (i.e.. the 
"worth" of jobs measured in ternisof their contribution to the enipiovers 
outpu!). the second definition iti effect defines comparable worth from 
the standpoint of eniployers (i.e. . the **worth'* of jobs measured in terms 
of the requirements that workers must satisfy in order to hi^ld them, the 
conditions experienced by workers who perfofni them, etc.).^ 

At least m general, the two defmitions are difVerent. Fv>r e\an)pte. 
ahhough wo^' ^ing conditions may not usually have much to do with 
productivity, they wiil usually play an impi)rtant part in workers vicvs s 
of ditVerent jobs."^ Moreover, the two definitions have quite different 
i:i;plication;>. To determine whether two jobs are comparable in the MP 
sense, one would need to nieasurc the contribution each makes to the 
employers output: whereas an assessment of the comparability ol'two 
jobs in the CD sense requires an evaluation t>f the jobs in terms of skill, 
effort, responsibility anti wi^rking condition!,, or what the jobs ask (^i' 
workers. 

In almost all cases, pmponents of comparable W(n*th have either 
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impliciily or explicitly used the second (CD) dolinmon. so that is {he 
tbcus of this m:>nograph. I now consiJcr several subsidiary (hut still 
quite important) 'ssues: coverage, coiiipMancc and dciermination of job 
comparability under a standard ot payment based on joo worth. 

Coverage 

Virtually all pri)ponenis of comparable worth sjxvify that compara- 
ble worth requirements vvould cover inJiviiL...! cmploycrs^ and that job 
evaluations would be performed for particular employers rathet (han on 
any more general bas s (e.g , labor market- i)r economy wide). Thus, 
comparable worth Wi^uld entail an assessment of the comparability of 
the jobs ot\ say, tool mechanic and secretary at a given employer, and 
would require pay changes if the two j )bs were found to be comparable 
but paid differently. Virtually all propinicnts agree, hnweven that com- 
parable worth would n(n entail evaluations of these jobs across firfm, 
would no set a uniform natiorfa! wage for ei, her job. and would not even 
necessarily require that any other employer adjust the j>ay (^f tool 
iDcchanics and secretaries. That would depend on wheihen at ar^v other 
such lirm, the two jobs were found to be comparable. 

Thus, determinations t>f job comparability would be conducted wiifnn 
ii Jividual firms. Other questions about coverage, however, ha\e largely 
been neglected. For e\ample, would coverage be limited to employers 
w ith at least some specified number of employees, as under provisions 
i>f fair labor standards laws? Would the sar.ic ct>mparable worth stan- 
dard be applied to all establishments of a gi^■cn employer, regardless of 
geographic location or industrial chtssitication',' T.rji u-tails have ml 
vet been discussed svstematicallv 

Compliance 

Most discussions (^t' C(H]iparable uorth sa\ little about compliance, 
i.e., about hou wages wcnild be adjusted il'two jobs covered by com- 
parable \\or\h a!)d dee?})ed to be t-omparable ?icverthelcss pay difierent 
wages. "The possible compliance procedures are numerous: the uagc of 
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the low-paying job could be raised to equal that of the high-paying job; 
or the wage of the high-paying job could be reduced to equal that of the 
low-paying job; or one could split the ditfcrence. raising the wage of the 
low-paying job and reducing the wage of the high-paying job until they 
were equal; and so on. In practice, however, n ost proponents of com- 
parable mnth who address this question opt for w^age increases for the 
low-paying job as either the only, or else the preferred, niethcxl of 
compliance. For example, laws prt)posed in stale legislatures frequently 
specify that compliance w ith the standard of equal pay for jobs of 
comparable worth shall in no event result in a reduction in the pay of any 
job (see Perrin 1985. esp. pp. 27-28). Similarly, comparable worth 
plans actually adopted by state and local governments have generally 
prohibited cuts in pay for employees or job categories (for example, see 
Ora/em and Mattila 1989. p. 180). 

Determining Compai bllity 

The most important question confronting any attempt to develop a 
comparable worth policy concerns the determination of job com- 
parability. Virtually all proponents of comparable worth advocate the 
use of Job evaluation in assessing the "worth" of jobs. Job evaluations are 
often (though not always) conducted in the folloving stages. First, the 
evaluators describe the characteristics, requirements, duties, working 
conditions, etc., of the jobs to be evaluated and identify the specific 
\n)mpensable factors' on which the diHerent jobs are to be evaluated. 
Second, the evaluators assign scores or "evaluation points" to each 
compensable factor for each job. Third, the evaluators determine 
weights to be assigned to the different factors (e,g., whether skill is to be 
given greater or lesser weight than working conditions). Finally, the 
evaluators determine the total point score (or "worth") of each job by 
computing the appropriately weighted sum of the points awarded to each 
of the factors for chat job. Jobs with the same (or very similar) total 
scores are then said to be "comparable/' 

Although theie seems to be general agreement on these broad out- 
lines, there is. perhaps not surprisingly, less unif<wnity on questicms of 
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dctaiL First, different job evaluation systems cateuori/e the four basic 
compensable factors (skill, effort, responsibility and working condi- 
tions) in different ways. For example, the evaluation of government jobs 
in the State of Washington by Norman D. Willis and Associates ( 1974. 
1976) assigned points for "knowledge and skills." "mental demands." 
^'accountability." and "working conditions," Hay Associates assigned 
points to municipal government jobs in San Jose. California, on the 
basis of the "know-how." *'problcm-solving." 'accountability" and 
**working conditions' involved in each job (IJ.S, Congress. House 1983. 
p, 340). The U.S. Office of Personnel Managements Factor Evaluation 
System of Position Classification (FES) considers nine factors: "knowl- 
edge required by the position," "supervisory controls," "guidelines/" 
"complexity." "scope and effect." "personal contacts." "purpi)se of con- 
tacts," "physical demands' and "work environment" (U.S. Civil Service 
Commission 1977. pp. 13-31; Werwie 1987). Industry groups such as 
the National Metal Trades Association, the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association and the American Association of Industrial Man- 
agement have developed systems with 1 1 factors. 

A second source of variation among different evaluation procedures 
concerns whether the same job evaluation, with the same set of compen- 
sable factors, is used to evaluate all jobs at a given tirm. Not infre- 
quently, different job evaluations arc applied to different job "families." 
For example, the Cooperative Wage Study (CWS). initiated in 1944 by 
12 of the largest steel corporations at the direction of the War Labor 
fJoard, uses 12 compensable factors in evaluating hourly jobs, and 7 in 
evaluating nonexempt office and technical positions. For a considerable 
peri^ vi of time, the Westinghouse Electric Corporation maintained .sepa- 
rate scales for its predominantly male and predominantly female jobs. 
As explained in its 1939 Industrial Relatunis Manual'': 

The occupations or jobs filled by women are pi>int rated on the 
same basis of point values for Requirements <^f the Job and Respon- 
sibflits. with the same allowance for Job Conditions, as are the jobs 
commonly filled by men, . . . 

The gradient of the women's wage curve, hcwever. is not the same 
for W(>men as for men |\/< | because of the more transient character 
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of the service ot the formen the relative shi)rtness tit their activity in 
industry, the ditlerences in envinniinent rcqiurcd. the extra NcrviccN 
that must be provided, overtime conditions, extra help needed for 
the ivcasional heavy work, and the general s<K'ioh>uical factors not 
requiring discussion lierein. 

The rate or range lor Labor Cirades dc^ not coincide with the 
values on the mens scale. Basicaliv, then, we have another wage 
curve or Kc\ Sheet iov uonien helmv and not parallel with the mens 
curve. 

Finally, \ob evaluations tiilfer in the extent to which they incorporate 
information about labor markets, both interna! and external to the 
enterprise at which the job. are being evaluated. Most commercial Job 
evaluation systetns reiy. at least to some degree, on such labi)r tiiarket 
information. In contrast, many comparable worth proponents advocate 
"bias- free" Job evaluations, which explicitly avoid using sueh informa- 
tion on the grounds that the labor markets t!uit generate it are distorted 
by discriminatory behavior. 

C<yntmcrdal ji^h cvaliuitiinis. Although it is difficult to be certain, it 
appears that job evaluation has been in use since at least the late 
nineteenth century^* and has been extensively deve.'opcil and impie- 
ment'-n since the 1930s and. in particular. !94()s (Schwab 1985. p. 37). 
Evakiation methods may he grouped under two main headings: "whole 
Job*' methods, and "compensable factor" methods. As their names 
impl\. the former approach considers individual Jobs "as a whole," 
whereas the latter is concerned with identifying attributes or charac- 
teristics of work th'U difVerent jobs possess in different degrees.^ 

The simplest (and probably oldest) form of whole job evaluation is 
ctmimonly known as "Job ranking": one simply compares all Jobs at an 
enterprise w ith each other and ranks them from most to least important, 
with pay rates rev ised as necessary to reflect the ranking. A variant, 
known as * market pricing." entails several steps: (1) match the Jobs 
under review with similar jobs in the relevant external labor market(s); 
(2) determine the wages paid \o these relerence jobs in the relevant 
external labor markef(s). and (3) when necessary; adjust pay rates for 
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the jobs under review so as to niafch the rates paid externally. Finally, 
under the "market pricing guideline methcxi," the jobs to be evaluated 
and their rates of pay are initially linked to external labor market 
"reference" jobs, but pay rates for the reference jobs are only a guide- 
line: the evaluators may change the rank of the jobs to be evaluated, and 
further change pay rates. A-ithin specified limits if it is decided that the 
initial ranking of the enterprises jobs and/i»,'*the initial matching of these 
jobs with external reference jobs was inappropriate. 

Compensable factor job evaluations identify qualities or fr^atures 
common to many (ideally, ail) jobs in an organization, and quantify the 
degree to which each job possesses those. I'he first step under this 
approach is to identify all qualities or features - "factors' to be com- 
pensated, by examining job descriptions, administering questionnaires 
to workers and supervisors, etc. Some evaluations of this kind simpi 
describe, in qualitative and narrative terms, how an enterprises job 
differ in terms of such factors.*^ but most compensable factor evaluations 
are quantitative: evaluators assign points for each factor to each job, 
based on the extent to w^hich each each job entails each factor (For 
example, jobs requiring much skill or training might receive 10 points 
for the "skiir factor, whereas jobs requiring minimal skill might receive 
1 or 2.) In awarding points to jobs, some quantitative plans'^ use jobs 
identified as "benchmark'* or "key" jobs as a reference fH)int. These are 
jobs judged to be especially sensitive to external labor market c<mdi- 
tions, to be "standardi/^ed (employed by many organizations) and Ito 
possess] stable content" (Schwab 1980, p. 55). The number of such key 
jobs should be "sufticient . . .to cover the entire range of ddhculty or 
importance of each Icompensable | facti^r" ( Henderson and Clarke 1 ^8 1 . 
p. 17). 

One of the most popular quantitative procedures is the "Factor Guide 
Chart Method" on more simply. *'Hay Plan," named after its chief 
piogenitor, Edward N. Ha>' This plan considers three basic factors, 
"know-how;" "problem solving,** and "accountability^ although a fourth, 
"w^orking conditions," can be mcluded if desired, and each basic factor 
is divided itito various subfactors (Hay and Purves 195h 1954}. Charts 
are used to determine points to be awairded for different combinations of 
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the factors and subfactors. A hallmark ot'thc Hay method is its capacity 
for substantial niodilication so as to be applicable to different organiza- 
tions. Although the Hay approach is not lied explicitly to particular ''key 
jobs" (unlike some other methods), it appears to be intended primarily 
for evaluation of a given job family (or set of related job families) within 
an organization, rather than of the entire set of jobs at an organization. 
In principle, then, an enterprise would use not one Hay plan but several 
to evaluate its entire range of jobs. 

Once evaluators have assigned points to factors under methods such 
as those just discussed, the next task is to combine them for each job to 
arrive at a total point score, i.e. , a measure of the total '%vorth" of each 
job. In gcneraL job evaluations compute total worth as a weighted sum 
of the points awarded to each oiihc ditTerent factors: differences among 
evaluation methods in this regard have to do with how^ the weights are 
determined. In the main, commercial job evaluations derive weights 
using the so-called "'policy-capturing" approach (Treiman and 
Hartmann, eds. 198L p- 74). Under this approach, weights are con- 
structed to reflect the exisnnt^ rvlationship (as determined by statistical 
procedures sucfi as regression analysis), at the enterprise in question. 
between each individual compensable factor and pay. 

To see what this means ni practice. ^ nsider the following simple 
hypothetical example. An employer evaluates jobs on the basis of two 
compensable factors, physical demands and mental demands. Points are 
awarded to all jobs reflecting the extent of each of these two factors 
possessed by each job. The employer then analyzes the relation between 
actual current compensation and points awarded tor these two 
factors, and finds the following: (1) among jobs with the same evalua 
tion points for physical demands, each extra evaluation point for mental 
demands isass.>ciated, on average and other things being equal, with $3 
per hour in extra pay; and (2) among jobs wath the same evaluation 
points for mental demands, each extra evaluation point for physical 
demands is associated, on average and other things being equal, w'ith $4 
per hour in extra pay Then the weight given to mental demands evalua- 
tion points would be 0.75 ( - 3/4) the weight given to physical demands. 
Thus, a job with 1 mental demand point and 2 physical demand points 
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might have a composite score or total **worth" of {3x 1) + (4x2)^ 1 1 
points, whereas a job with 2 mental demand points and I physical 
demand points might have a worth of (3 x 2) + (4 x 1 ) ^ 10 points. ^ ^ 

Bias-free job evaluations. Although most proponents of comparable 
wotih accept - indeed, advocate - the general concept of job evaluation 
as a means of determining job worth, they are often critical of the way in 
which commercial job evaluations are carried out J ' According to these 
comparable worth proponents, bias against predcniiinantly female jobs 
can (and, all \oo often, actually does) creep into each stage of the 
evaluation process. 

The first problem is that the compensable factors chosen to be 
included in the cv/luations may tend to be those prevalent in predomi- 
nantly male jobs and/or that factors typical of predominantly female 
jobs may be excluded or deeniphasized: ^'for example, physical effort/ 
exertion is often [included in commercial job evaluations}, while fine 
motor skill usually is not" (Beatty and Beatty 1984. pp, 73-4). 

A second set of problems involves the assessment of each factor. One 
difficulty is that existing evaluatioii procedures may not fully elicit the 
degree to which predominantly female jobs do in fact possess relevant 
characteristics. For example, one questionnaire administered to incum- 
bents to gather information about compensable factors asked, "How 
important is setting up or adjusting equipment (setting up a lathe or drill 
press, adjusting an engine carburetor, etc J?" As those responsible for 
analyzing data generated by this questionnaire (Pierson. Ko/iara and 
Johannesson 1984, p. 123) note: 

A person in a female job might not respond to jthis questionl. 
because the examples relate only to traditionally male-held jc^bs. 
This item was changed by adding behas ioraliy similar examples that 
were less sex-biased and became; "Hi^w important is setting up or 
adjusting equipment (attaching devices to patients, setting up a lathe 
or drill press, adjusting otliee equipment)'.'" 

Even if the questions asked about jobs are neutral, the responses may 
not be: 
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Male tree trimmers for the city of Denver. inter\ ieued for a televi- 
sion a^port on the efforts of nurses in that city to raise their waj^es 
|via U'ntons \: City ami Omnry ofDcnvtr], repeatedly said that they 
thought tree trimmers deserved a higher salary because their work 
was moie "difficult," "dangerous." and "dirty,". . . It wcvjld seem 
fair to conclude that the tree irimnK\'s are referring to the physical 
diflicuhy of climbing trees and ladders, the danger of physical labor 
at heights and w ith certain machinery, and the dirt of ouldoors work. 
They, and many others, do not sec the difficuhy ol" work in intensive 
care units, the danger of dealing with disea>e and psychotic patients, 
or the dirt i^f vomit . . , . Many nurses I have talked to see their job as 
clean, in part because of the cmistant ellort to make the environment 
sterile, in spite of their exposure to vomit, urine, feces, blood, pus. 
dead people, disease and so on. Garbage collectors do dirty work, 
while I'oiKl service workers, prvxlucing the garbage, do clean work. 
(Rcmick iyS4, p. 1 14.1 

Thus, assessments of the skill requirements, difliculty or vvc>rking con- 
ditions of jobs niay be a function of general cultural perceptions and. in 
particular, of the sex ccmiposition of the jobs' incumbents, regardless of 
whether those performing the assessments are outside evalualors, super- 
visors or even the incumbents themselves -a notion that has received 
some contirmatiim in the research literature (McArthur 1985). 

A final problem with eommercia! job evaluation, in the view of many 
comparable worth proponents, concerns the way in which evaluaticm 
points are combined into a total point score and then converted into pay 
rates. The main concern here stems from the belief that the existing 
wage structure is contaminated by discriminatory employment prac- 
tices. Thus, reliance on it in commercial job evaluations is highly 
undesirable. 

Comparable worth proponetits are especially critical of the practice, 
ci>nimonly foilow^ed in commercial evaluations, of conductitig dillerent 
evaluations lor diH'erent groups or families of jobs within the same 
enterprise. For example, as noted above, many evaluation systems 
evaluate clerical and production worker jobs separately Since the .sepa- 
rate job families considered tend to be demarcated along sexual and/or 
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rucial lines, comparable worth proponents are eritieal of this approach. 
At best, the resulting final evaluation will be ineon^plete (since it will not 
evaluate all jc^bs, in all families, on the same basis). At worst, it may be 
biased against predominantly female job families (to ihe extent that it 
sanctions, or does not prohibit, pay dilferences between predominantly 
female and predominantly male job families that might have been found 
comparable had they been evaluated on the same basis). 

Not infrequently, commercial evaluations not only retlect the existing 
distribution of the workforce by sex and occupation, but also rely on 
information about the existing wage distribution. As noted earlier, some 
evaluations use information on wages paid for "key" or "benchmark" 
jobs (ones deemed to be especially sensitive to external market forces), 
or (more generally) surveys of local area labor market wage rates, to 
convert evaluation points into pay for all jobs. Others use "policy- 
capturing" analyses ol'the association between evaluation points and the 
cxistifii: structure of wage rates within the firm in question to derive the 
weights that will be applied to the points awarded to individual compen- 
sable factors in determining the total "wcirth" of individual jobs, Either 
way. advocates of comparable worth point out, the resulting relation 
between total evaluation points and proposed pay levels generated by the 
evaluation procedure will "necessarily reflect in turn any biases that 
exist in market wages /"^ ^ 

Thus, most coniparabie worth proponents are. at best, skeptical about 
the merits of such niethodc^logy as a means of adequau^ly asscs>ing the 
worth of different jobs, in particular predominantly female vs. predomi- 
nantly nnilc jobs. Accordingly, they prckr the use of "bias-free" job 
evaluation mcthiHiologv in determining the wc rth of diifcrent ji>bs. "A 
bias-free evaluation system probably does not yet exist'' (Remick 1984, 
p. 100), so operational details of bias-free evaluations are necessarily 
somewhat vague. Most comparable wt>rth proponents who have ad- 
dressed this question (e.g., Remick 1984: Trciman and Hartmann, cds. 
H)8I ), howcNcn appear to agree that a bias-tree procedure would have 
most if not all ol* the follow ing features. 

(!)- IXierminuMon of the conipcnsablc factors, and (^1* the points 
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awarded for each such factor for any given job, on scrupulously sex- 
neutral grounds. 

(2) , Application of a single uniform evaluation methodology to the 
entire set of jobs (rather than of different procedures for ditTerent job 
families) at the enterprise under evaluation. 

(3) . Deemphasis, or even complete avoidance, of information on the 
existing structure (external and/or internal) of wage rates by combining 
points awarded to individual compensable factors using weights derived 
on a priori grounds without reference to market wage rates^-* rather than 
via policy-capturing techniques (Treiman and Hartmann, eds. 198 1 , pp. 
72. 80). 

It seems clear, then, that bias-free job evaluations of the kind pro- 
posed by comparable worth advocates would ditler at least to some 
extent from the commercial job evaluations currently in use in most 
enterprises in the private or public sectors. In terms oi underlying 
philosophy, however, both comparable worth and commercial evalua- 
tion methodologies have one essential point in common: both take the 
compensating differentials or CD approach described earlier; since the 
basic objective of e^ch is to assess jobs in terms v)^^ skill, effort, responsi- 
bility and working conditions. As Schwab (1980. p. 64: emphasis 
original-'^), speaking of commercial job evaluations, remarks: 

These factors appear to conform rather closely to the oniponents 
artieulated hi nd'advuntiiife discussions going back to Adam 
Sn.itbs Wealth of Nations IftH>tnoteoniittedl. That is. they represent 
requirements that theempU^vee must bring to the job (e.g.. skill), or 
characieristicN of the job (e.g.. working ccnidituMis) that may make 
the job onerous or attractive. 

Adam Smiths discussion of these factors^^ is, at least to economists, 
one of the best-known and most celebrated passages in Ilie Wealth of 
Nations: 

The five foiknving arc the principal circumstances which, so far as I 
have been able to observe, make up for a smafl pecuniary gain in 
some emphwfnents. and counter-balance a great one in others: first, 
the agrecableness or disagreeableness c^f the employments them- 
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selves; secondly, the easiness and cheapness, or the difficuhy and 
expence of learning them: thirdly, the constancy or inconstancy of 
cmploynient in them: fourthly, the small or great trust which must be 
reposed in these who exercise them: and fifthly, the probability or 
improbability ot success in them. 

Smith laid the foundations for what economists now call the theory of 
^'compensating wage differentials." In its simplest version, the theory 
implies that, other things being equal and in the absence of artificial 
constraints, jobs that ask much of workers in terms of requirements or 
working conditions will typically have to pay a premium or **compensat- 
ing differentiaP in order to attract enough w\irkers to them (see chapter 
3 for further discussion). 

There is a seeming irony here. Economists who have discussed 
comparable worth (e.g., Lindsay 1980; O'Neill 1984b; Raisian. Ward, 
and Welch 1985) usually react negatively to it because they perceive it as 
antithetical to the concept of wage determination by market supplies and 
demands; and comparable worth proponents are not infrequently skep- 
tical about the outcome of wage determination by supply and demand. 
Yet in an important sense one can trace the rationale for comparable 
worth directly back to Adam Smith, whose language is strikingly 
similar to that used by present day comparable worth advocates. In 
economic jargon, comparable worth would appear to amount simply to 
an insistence that the theory of compensating wage differentials be taken 
seriously. If two jobs are indeed comparable in terms of skill ("the 
easiness and cheapness, or the difficulty and expence of learning them"), 
responsibility Cihc small or great uust which must be reposed..."), 
effort and working conditions {"agrceablencss or disagreeableness," 
etc.) but pay very different wages, can the wage differential really be 
said to be simply "compensating," i.e., justifiable? If, in addition, the 
wage differential is related to sex , can an inference of sex discrimination 
reasonably be ignored? Comparable worth advocates emphatically an- 
swer both questions in the negative: in the remainder of this chapter, I 
consider these issues in detail. 
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2.2 Economic Analysis of Labor Market Discrimination 

Much of the motivation for comparable worth is related to vvomens 
disadvantage in the labor market. For example, advocates frequently 
cite the sizeable pay gap- the fact that, on average, year-round full time 
women workers make less than 70 percent of what men make -and note 
that, as shown in table 2. L it has changed relatively little in the past 30 
years or so, despite adoption of major antidiscrimination laws and 
programs. '"^ 

Beyond the relative stability of the pay gap. some of the most striking 
stylized facts about woniens disadvantage in the labor market arc the 
following: 

i I ) Unequal pa\ Jor cqiHil wark, Wiinicn typically earn loss than men in 
the same job or tKVupatiiKial cafcgciry (c.u., teacher), even when 
other things (education, years of work experience, etc. ) are the same, 
(See. tore\ample. Ashcnfelter and Peneavel 1976.) 

f2) Unequal access to better work. Relative to men. vsomen arc more 
likely work in lower paid jobs or occupations (e.ii.. clerical as 
oppi^scd to managerial), even when (nher things are the same, (See. 
for example. Maikiel and Malkiel 1973.) 

(3) ^f 'enialeness^ assoi iaied with l(n\ pay. On average and <nhcr things 
remaining the same, "ovcrrepreseniation" of women in a job or 
occupational category~the more "female" it is- is associated with 
lower pas in that occupation, on average. Un all cmphnees (men and 
women) Uiken together (See. for example. 'Ireiman and Hartmann. 
eds. 198L esp. chapter 2.) 

(4 ) ^Fenmleness" more stnmiity assoeiahul with low pay for men than for 
women. On average and other things remaining the same, ' overrcpre- 
sentation" of women in a job or occupational categor\ ap{x:ars to be 
associated with greater wage differentials among men than among 
women: pay is kwvcr in prediwmantly female jobs than in predomi- 
nantly male johs for both Wi>men and men; but the negative effcet on 
pay of being in such jobs is gr?ater tor men than it is tor women. (Sec, 
for example. P.oos 1981: Johnson and Solon I9S(>j 
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labk 2. 1 The Ftniale/Male "Pay dap," 1956-1987 
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Figure 2 J Discnminattort 




Advocates of comparable worth usually argue that such patterns are 
caused by labor market discrimination, and that comparable worth can 
offset them. 

Can labor market discrimination account for the sty^i/cu facts just 
noted? Are patterns of this kind due exclusively \o labor market discrimi- 
nation? To address these and similar issues, it is useful to consider a 
simple model of an economy with two jobs: a high-wage job. and a 
low-wage job, l.J^ To focus initially on questions abi>ut labor market 
discrimination, suppose to begin with that, on imraf^e, men and women 
arc equally productive at, and equally interested in doing, either kind of 
job,^"^ In the absence of labor market discrimination, relative demands 
and supplies for these jobs will appear as shown in figure 2.1. 

hi figure 2. 1 , Ji' is the wagepaid to workers in ajob (either //or /.) and 
N is the number of workers in a job. Thus. W^h'^^i. ^^^^ relative wage 
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(i. th;* wage in H relative to that in /.), with > 1 to reflect the 

fact thai //is the high- wage job; and ^^IN^^ is n^to/w employment (i.e., 
employmenc in H reLMve to that in L). 

Now consider relative supplies and demands in this market. Employer 
relative demands are downward-sloping: if// must be paid a high wage 
(relative to less // will be employed (relative to 1).^^ It is equivalent, 
but, particularly in terms of what follows much more helpful to think of 
the aggregate relative demand curve D^, as indicating the (aggregate) 
relative wage employers are willing to pay at different (aggregate) 
relative employment levels: if employment in H is high relative to that in 
t, then productivity c^f H relative to L would be low and so employers 
would be willing to pay only a low wage for H relative to L. The 
aggregate supply curve 5^ slopes upward: to raise the aggregate nu.nber 
of workers wanting to work in // (relative to /,), it would be necessary to 
raise pay in H relative to that in Lr^ 

In figure 2.1, equilibrium cKcurs (aggregate supply and aggregate 
deni'^nd are equal) at the aggregate relative wage \\\^, at which point 
aggregate relative employment is n^^. The quantities \%\^ and n^^ refer to 
the overall average wage (of men and women combined) and to total 
employment (of men and women combined), resf^ctively What does 
this equilibrium imply for men and women, considered separately? 

As regards demand, note first that, by assumption, there is no labor 
market discrimination. Thus, the relative wage will he not only in the 
aggregate but also for each sex group: in other words, in the absence of 
discrimination, the relative wage Wh/M^^ ^^^^ employers are willing to 
pay to women at a given ai,\^r€\i*ate relative employment level N^^/N^^ is 
the same as the relative wage they are willing to pay men at the same 
agf^rci^ate relative employment level. In this "offered wage schedule" 
sense, ^> is not only the aggregate relative luand curve but also the 
relative demand curve for both men and women; note that for both men 
and women as well as in the aggregate, ottered (jclative) wages as given 
by D^^ depend on as't^rei^atc relative employment. 

As regards supply, note that, by assumption, men and women have 
ideniical qualifications and interests, on i verage. Al any given relative 
wage, then, male and female relative supplies would be the same. In this 
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sense, .S\j is not only the aiii^rci^ati' rehitive supply schedule (showing 
a}(i^ri\i{aic relati\*e supply Ibrtheoniing at a ^ii\en relative wage), but also 
the relative supply schedule of each sex group (showing relative supply 
of that i^roup tbrtheoniing at a given relative uage). 

It follows that, in the nondiscriminatory equilihriuni relative 
wages will be \\\^ and relative ejiipkiynient will he n^^ not i)ni>' in the 
aggregate but also for each sex group. Hence» under the conditions 
depicted in tigure 2 J. women and men will receive the same wage 
within a given job (// or L): will receive tnc same relaiive wage 
\\ - W'j^/Hy and havethe same /v/<///V<aMnpk)ymcnt leNcls: and s(^ will be 
represented to the same extent in both jobs (e.g. , the proporiiiHi female 
will be the same in H as it is in L). 

To determine the etfects of labor niarkct discrimination, {irsi consider 
demand. To intnKiuce discrimination, assuih.Mhat employers favor men 
in tilling the hi}^h-)\'a}^c joh H in the sense that. a. given wages, employer 
demand for male workers in // exceeds that for female workers. Hquiv- 
alenily, assume that emphwersare now willing to pay a ///i^Z/tr wage to 
men in job // than to women in the same job. i hen although the (relati\*e) 
demand curve for women is still the demand cur\e for men is 

now " where the vertical distance between ihc two curves. cL 
in the relative wage premium employers now are willing to give 

men in //. 

it is important to rune thitt, even in the presence of discrimination, 
emplover demand for pers >ns of a given sex still depends only on 
(li^iirciiatc relatiNc employment (exactly as in the nondiscriminati^r\ 
labor market just discussed). This is because, in a simple discriminatory 
twtvjob labor market of the kind described here, the relative wage a firm 
is w illing to otier a wt>rker depends on only things: his or her sex. 
and the relative marginal productivity of the jt^b he or she is doing. The 
latter depends only on Uiii^rciiufc relative employment (of men and 
women ccmibined) in the two jobs, not on relative employment of 
persons of either sex, h follows that, at any given </^^en^'^//<' relative 
employment level, employers still are billing to pav relative wages to 
women as they used to. but that at the same ai^i^^fv^aic rctati\e empkn- 
ment level, employers are now willing to pa\ higher relati\e wages to 
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men. The a}(gregare relative demand (or "wage offer") schedule (for 
men and women combined) must therefore lie in between the schedules 
Djj,, and Dji*, it is shown as D^. Note that the new aggregate relative 
demand or wage otter schedule . like both the old one D^^ and the new 
sex-specific ones D|^, s=^m or f, shows the relative wages that employ- 
ers are willing to offer workers (overall, or of a specific sex) at a given 
a^}ire}^are relative employment level. 

As in the nondiscriminatory case, the aggregate supply schedule 
(showing the aggregate relative wage necessary to elicit each aggregate 
relative supply level) is still 5^^, and, in the absence of any sex difference 
in job qualifications or job preferences, the relative supply schedule of 
each sex (showing the relative wage necessary to elicit each relative 
supply level y^;r that sex) is identical to S^y. Equilibrium occurs where 
aggregate supply 5| (=^5^) equals aggregate demand Dj. at the new 
ogi^n'iiafe equilibrium relative w^age rate h'^ and a^i^i^rei^aic relative 
employment level n^. 

To work out wage and employment levels for men and women in this 
discriminatory equilibrium, note that, in equilibriumr'^ (1) men in H 
must receive a relative wage premium of and (2) relative supply for 
each sex group is set by the relative wage received by that sex group, 
subject to the condition that uf^i^rct^aie demand must also equal a.mirc- 
}^aie supply The discriminatory equilibrium entails aggregate relative 
employment of n^; by definition of the wage offer or demand curves for 
each sex, a! this aggregate relative employment level employers are 
willing to pay relative wages of w^^ and u'|„^ to women and men. 
respectively, with n*j^^^- u ^^-- J>0 (the vertical distance between O^,,, 
and Dii)^ as required for equilibrium. Since the supply schedules of 
both groups (giving their relative supplies at different relative wages) are 
given by it follows that, at these equilibrium wimes m'^^ and h-|^^^, the 
relative supplies (and, thus, relative employment levels) of women and 
men are n^^ and respectively (Note also that, since aggregate 
demand must equal aggregate supply at the equilibrium aggregate wage, 
appropriately weighted sums of sex-specific wage rates and employ- 
ment levels must equal the aggregate wage and the aggregate employ- 
ment level, respectively) 
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Thus, compared with a nondiscriminatory setting, discrimination 
favoring men in the high-wage job H entails lower (higher) relative 
wages <:^m/ employment levels for women (men): h'j^ < h\j< and/i 
<f?o<'^ni- Intuitively, employer preference for men in the high-wage 
job raises the demand for men and reduces ihe demand for women in that 
job; this leads to a male/female pay gap within the high-wage job, 
greater representation of men in that job, and a greater difference in pay 
for men than for women between the high-wage job and the kw-wage 
job. On the other hand, since women now find it harder to be employed 
in the high-wage job, they crowd into the low-wage job, reducing the 
wage there (Bergmann 1971; Edgeworth 1922). 

Since ^/>0 (i.e., employers favor men in the high-wage job), there is 
unequal pay for equal work: the only way women can get a high-wage 
job is by working for less in that job than do men. Since ^?|j<njj^,, there 
is unequal access to better work: women are underrepresented (relative 
to men) in the high-wage job, H: equivalently, the proportion female is 
smaller among high-wage workers than among low-wage workers. This 
also means that the higher the proportion female, the lower the (overall) 
rate of pay in a job: thc"fenialeness"of jobs is negatively related to wage 
rates. Finally, since ^v^^ < U j^^^, pay difl'erentials among jobs are smaller 
among women than among men: the relation betw^een pay and 
•^femaleness" of jobs is stronger for men than it is for women. In sum, the 
simple model of labor market discrimination illustrated in figure 2. 1 can 
account for all of the "stylized facts*" about womens labor market 
disadvantage discussed earlier in this chapter. 

Is such discrimination the ^;/?/v source of the pay and employment 
differences shown in figure 2.1, however? Having examined demand- 
side causes (i.e., employer discrimination), it is natural to consider 
supply-side cau.ses (e.g., sex dif!ercnces in job preferences and/or job 
qualifications) as well. Figure 2.2 reproduces the original aggregate 
demand and supply curves (D^ and 5^* respectively) of the initial 
nondiscriminatory setting. Now suppose that employers iSon^^t discrim- 
inate (in the sense used in discussing figure 2 A) but that for any of a 
variety of reasons-differential socialization, sexual role differentiation, 
unequal access to education — women pre! *r and/or are better qualified 
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for job L than arc men. In this case, the relative supply of woinen to job 
H will be lowen at any given relative wage, than tha{ of men. Thus the 
female relative supply curve now becomes S^^^ wf.ereas the male rela- 
tive supply curve remains at S^^-^S^^^^. 

The overall or aggregate supply curve is now a kind of average of 
the female and male relative supply curves.--* In the absence of labor 
market discrimination, the overall or aggregate demand curve is un- 
changed and is the same for both men and women. As before, equi- 
librium requires that aggregate demand equal aggregate supply. This 
occurs at the aggregate relative v\ age and aggregate relative employ- 
ment level //j. Since employers do not discriminate, equilibrium also 
requires that both men and women receive the same relative wage, i.e.. 
Supplies of the two sex groups at this common relative wage may 
then be determined from their relative supply schedules, 5^^ and S^,^;. at 
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n-|, women supply n^^^ less than the male relative supply ot'/i^^^^ at the 
same relative wage (u'j).'*^ 

Intuitively, the now-greater preference of women for the low-wage job 
{or their now^-lower qualifications for the high-wage job) reduces aggre- 
gate supply to the high-w age job. raising the relative wage {of H to L). 
\\\ and reducing relative empioyment (in H relative to L), n. Thus, in 
equilibrium, there is "equal pay for equal work" and the pay differential 
between the two jobs {that is, the relative wage, ) is the same for both 
men and women. Overall, however, there is { 1 ) a male female pay gap, 
(2) the appearance of unequal access to better w^irk - women are under- 
represented in the high-wage job (n^^< n^^J -and (3 ) a negative relation 
between "femaleness" of jobs and their pay. 

2.3 Pay Differentials for Jobs of Comparable Wbrth 

The {^receding analysis suggests that a negative relation between 
*1emaleness of job'' and pay may not be due to labor market discrimina- 
tion. I now consider a related question; will a nondiscriminatory lalx^r 
market generate equal pay for jobs of comparable worth? I first prese.it 
some general analytic results, and then turn to some examples involving 
specific jobs. 

(Jeneral analytics 

To analyze the question of whether there will be equal pay for jobs of 
comparable worth in the absence of discrimination, it is helpful to 
analyze the question of market supply to different occupations {e.g. . the 
relative supply schedule 5" of figures 2. 1 2.2) in more detail. 

Consider a labor market with two jobs, A and B, As implied earlier 
(see especially note 21 ), it would be surprising if literally every worker 
viewed these two jobs in precisely the same way. Worker preferences for 
the two jobs may be summarized by a preference distribution such as the 
one shown in figure 2..^. The height of the preference curve at any given 
relative wage h~ W'.x/H h shows the proportion {more precisely, proba- 
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bility density) of workers who are indilierent between A and B at that 
relative wage; the area underneath the curve and to the left of any given 
relative wage w shows the pniportion who prefer A to B at that relative 
wage. Clearly, the higher the relative wage (that is, the higher the wage 
in A relative to that in B), the greater the proportion of wx)rkers who 
prefer /I to B: but even at very high relative w^ages, some w^orkers still 
prefer the lower-paying job. fi, to the higher-prying job A. 

To highlight the nature of comparable worth job analyses, assume that 
( I ) a job evaluation has found that the two jobs. A and B. are comparable 
in terms of a composite of skilK ellort. responsibility and wwking 
conditions: and that (2) this evaluation is in fact congruent with worker 
preferences, in the sense thai if pay were the same in both jobs, the 
average or "representative" worker would in fact be indifferent between 
them. This means that the median worker is indifferent between the two 
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jobs at a relative wage of unity; and that at this point, half the workers 
prefer A whereas the other half prefer B, 

Now consider the relative supply curve under these assumptions. 
Relative supply (i,e,, n==N^/Nj^. the number desiring to do A relative to 
those desiring to do B at any given relative wage w= H^a^^b) positive- 
sloped; the higher the A wage is relative to B, the larger the number of 
workers who want to do A relative to those preferring B, Since the 
representative (more precisely, median) worker is indifferent between 
the two jobs at a relative wage of 1 , the relative supply curve also passes 
through the point (K 1). 

Although (by assumption) the jobs arc comparable in terms of both 
the job evaluation and the representative workers preferences, it is 
nevertheless not possible to say anything about either relative wages or 
relative employment in the absence of infoniiation about the relative 
demand curve. In particular, suppose that employers do not discriminate 
and that technology and product market conditions are such as to entail 
high demand for A relative to B, with demand curve D^^ as shown in 
figure 2.4. Then equilibrium will occur at e^^ with relative wage and 
relative employment ^1^^. On the other hand, if demand for A relative loB 
is low, as with demand curve in figure 2.4. then, even in the absence 
of employer discrimination, equilibrium will occur at with a lower 
relative wage h'^ and a lower relative employment . 

In sum, even though (by assumption) the two jobs are comparable, 
they will not necessarily pay the same wage, even in the absence of 
employer discrimination. In general, there will be "equal pay for work 
of equal value" {i.e. , for jobs of comparable worth, A and 3) only if the 
demand curve (whose shape depends on technology, product market 
conditions, etc.) as well as the supply curve passes through the point 
(lA). 

The one exception to this general rule highlights the key assumption 
implicit in comparable worth: the case in which all workers have 
identical job preferences. In this case, the preference distribution of 
figure 2.3 collapses to a vertical straight line and the relative supply 
function of figure 2.4 collapses to a horizontal straight line. For exam- 
ple, if all workers regard the two jobs as comparable, the preference 
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Figure 2.4 Supph* Demand and VVage^i 




distribution of figure 2.3 would be a vertical straight line intersecting the 
w axis at K and the relative supply schedule would become a 
horizontal straight line intersecting the w axis of figure 2,3 at \v- 1. 
Similarly, if all workers would be indifferent between the two jobs U A 
paid 10 percent more than and would all prefer A (B) if /I paid a wage 
that was more (less) than 10 percent above the B wage, then the 
preference distribution and relative supply schedule would again be 
straight lines, intersecting the w axis at u~ 1 . 10. 

In cases such as these, in which preferences are homogeneous, the 
wage differential between the two jobs is purely supplysJetermined and 
the position of the relative demand curve ( whether demand is as depicted 
by Di or D^^ in figure 2.4) is irrelevant: the relative supply schedule 
alone is sufficient to determine equilibrium relative wages. The diffi- 
culty with this as a justification for comparable worth is that it is only 
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under the special condition of identical worker preferences that even a 
nondiscriminatorv labor market would generate equal pay !br jobs of 
comparable worth. In the more general case, in which worker prefer- 
ences are heterogeneous, relative wages are both supply- and demand- 
determined: the relative supply schedule alone is not suHicient to deter- 
mine relative wages; and there is no basis for expecting equal pay for 
jobs of comparable worth, even if employers do not discriminate. 

Of course, nothing in this discussion of ligures 2.3-4 can explain the 
•\styH/ed fact" of a negative relation between "femaleness" of jobs and 
pay. That is. how'cven merely because figure 2.3 assumes that, although 
different individuals have different job preferences, there are no scx- 
/r/r/rtW differences in job preterences (recall note 22). Allowing for sex- 
related difVerences m job piefcrences would entail not one but rather two 
preference distributions in figure 2.3. and would lead directly back to 
the discussion of figure 2.2, i.e., to a negative relation between 
"femalcnes.s' of jobs and the pay of jobs - ihosr of \ ompii ruble 
wonh:^ It should be noted that the term "job preferences" has no 
normative implications here: ft>r present purposes, it does not matter 
whether sex differences in jc^b preferences are inherent and biological, 
or culturally imposed. All that matters is that they be independent of* 
£W/?An-(7- behavior- that, for whatever reasons (sexual role differentia- 
tion, cultural stereotyping or anything else) other than employer ac- 
tions, women are more likely to seek the low-paying job L at a jiivcn 
relative wage than are otherwise identical men. In sum, a centra! 
analytical difficulty with comparable worth is that it ignores the impor- 
tance of heterog'Mieiiy in ji^b preferences in general, and the miportance 
oi scx~ related difrerences in job preferences in particular 

Adam Smiths comments t>n butchers wages provide an instructive 
example of the importance of heterogeneous tastes in generating w-age 
differences (and of why equal pay lor jobs of comparable worth need not 
arise, even in the absenee of discrimination, when job preferences are 
heterogeneous). As noted earlier. Smiths discussion of wage differen- 
tials includes all of the factors considered in job evaluations, and 
suggests iimcr alia) that "dishonourable" or "disagreeable" work will 
tend to be better paid than other kinds of work, inher things (e.g.. skill 
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and crtbrt requirements) being equah As a case in point, Smith re- 
marked that the trade of butcher was a "bruta! and odious business," and 
suggested that the disagreeablencss of butchering explained why butch- 
ers pay exceeded that of many other 'common trades^ (1937. p. 100), 
As modern writers have pointed out, however, this reasoning tacitly 
assumes that preferences are homogeneous and, in particular, that all 
would-be butchers in eighteenth century Britain shared Smiths fastidi- 
ous tastes. In the more general case of heterogeneous preferences, a 
wage diftercntial favoring butchers need not arise even if large numbers 
of persons find the notion of butchering unpleasant. As Rees ( 1976. p, 
340) notes, if enough people have no strong feelings about or actually 
enjoy butchering, "it would then clearly be possible to fill ail positions 
for bu.chers without any compensating wage dilferential."^" 

Another example is provided not by Adam but rather by Sharon Smith 
(cited in Gold 1983, pp. 43 -44). Consider an employer with only two 
Jobs: French-English translator, and Spanish-English translator A pri- 
ori, it would seem that neither job involves more skill, effort or responsi- 
bility than the other: and they would presumably entail the same work- 
ing conditions. The jobs would therefore be determined to be 
comparable and. hence, to merit the same pay If the French translators 
were predominantly male and better paid than the Spanish translators 
who. let us suppose, are predominantly female, is this not convincing 
evidence of discrimination? Perhaps, but now add one more "fact" to this 
hypothetical example, says Smith; suppose the employer m question is 
located in Miami. Is there still any reason lo suppose that. {e\en) if the 
firm does not discriminate, it w^ould i*ccessarily pay the two groups of 
translators the same w^age? Clearly not. 

Indeed, it is not even possible to .say, a priori, wliich of the two jobs 
would be better paid. True, many Spanish-speaking persons live in the 
Miami area, which would presumably raise the relative supply and 
reduce the relative wage of the Spanish translators: but Miami is also a 
center of U.S. Latin American commerce, which would presumably 
raise both the relative <!emand for and the relative w^age of the Spanish 
translators. Fven under the assumption oi'no labor market discrimina- 
tion, there is no obvious basis for saying which one of these two forces 
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will be stronger or, therefore, for determining whether, on balance, the 
wage of the Spanish translators will exceed or be lower than that of the 
French translators,^^ 

The essential point of the but^ hers and translators examples is that 
wage determination need not entail equal pay for jobs of "^comparable 
worth'' even in the absence of discrimination. In response, a number of 
writers have criticized the nonon, embodied in figures 2J-2,4, that 
supply and demand determine wage rates. For examnle, Wciler (1986. 
p. 1723, n, 133) argues that "no simple logic of supply and uemand . . . 
explains the operation of the labor market: rather, the labor market is 
shaped by a complex, often counterintuitive set of principles. . . 
Similarly, some writers note that real-world labor markets are charac- 
terized by such phenomena as implicit or explicit long-term employ- 
ment contracts, unions, and segmented labor markets. The fact that 
real- world labor markets are complex, however, is clearly not sufficient 
to establish that such markets would generate equal pay for jobs of 
comparable worth in the absence of discrimination. ^^ Moreover, if even 
the simple nondiscriminatory labor market depicted here does not entail 
equal pay for jobs of comparable worth, that hardly supports the claim 
that the more complex labor markets of the real world would do so 
absent discrimination. 

A final argument, developed by Aldrich and Buchele (1986. esp. pp, 
77-79, 112), amounts to a reformulation of the comparable worth 
priiiLiple. They argue that a nondiscriminatory market ought to entail 
the same marginal return (in terms of additional pay) to productivity- 
related characteristics (e.g., education or training) in all jobs, whether 
predominantly female, predominantly male or "mixed." This refor- 
mulation of comparable worth, however, like the original version, is 
valid only under rather special conditions.^* As one example, provided 
by Ronald G. Ehrenberg. note that there is no obvious reason why the 
marginal return to either education or physical strength should be the 
same in both secretarial work and stevedoring even in a non- 
discriminatory labc^r market. 
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Some specific examples 

Some readers may have little diflicultv accepting this section s genera! 
analytic discussion of the conceptual flaws inherent in comparable 
worth. Since tastes are heterogeneous, however, other readers may find 
some specific examples of interest. For this purpose, the findings of 
Raisian et ah (1985, esp. pp. 75-88; 1988) are particularly instructive. 

Raisian et al. focus on job "scores" developed by the National Re- 
search Councils Committee on Occupational Classification and Analy- 
sis (Miller ct al.. eds. 1980. esp. app ,dix F) for most of the "detailed" 
or three-digit (Kcupatiunal categories developed by the U.S. Census 
with respect to four factors: substantive complexity; motor skills; phys- 
ical demands: and undesirable working conditions. '" For selected jobs, 
Raisian et al. tabulated not only these scores but also the average hourly 
wage and proportion of employment that is female: their results appear 
in table 2.2. 

Since many comparable worth job evaluations consider jobs total 
point scores, it is interesting to consider, first, jobs that have the same 
total number of points under the Committees methodology. Such jobs 
are at least arguably "of comparable worth" according to the total point 
scores generated by the Commiuees prcKcdures, Those jobs, however, 
sometimes make strange bedfellow s. For example, the Census wcupa- 
tion categories of Physician (Census three-digit code 065), Athlete 
(ccxle 180) and Roofer (code 534) each received a total score of 19.6 
points, even though their hourly wage rates were between $6.48 and 
$15.88 as of 198 L Similarly; the following two jobs both received a total 
point score of 10.9 and, thus, would presumably be deemed "compara- 
bly worthy": University teacher (code 140) and Di.sh washer (code 913). 
Gardeners (code 755) and Computer programmers (code 003) both 
received a total point score of 12.0, and so are presumably also of 
comparable worth. Likewise. Garbage collectors (code 754) received 
0. 1 more points than, and so are presumably worth at least as much as. 
Real estate agents (code 270). 

The basic reason why quite different jobs such as these can nevcrthe- 
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less receive the same total point score is simpie: low (or high) scores on 
some factors, e.g. . "substantive complexity." are offset by high (or low) 
scores on others, e.g., "undesirable working conditions." Many actual 
attempts to implement "equal pay lor wt>rk of equal value" (including 
those in Minnesota and San Jo.sc^. described in chapters 4 and 5. respec- 
tively) have been based on this use of total, unweighted point scores. As 
this review of table 2.2 suggests, however, some rather dubious conclu- 
sions follow when "worth" of jobs is defined in this way. 

Of course, one might argue contrary to the approach adopted in 
several attempts actually to implement comparable worth -that the 
points awarded for different job attributes should not all be given equal 
weight: that, say, points awarded for undesirable working conditions 
should receive only half the weight given to points for substantive 
complexity This leaves plenty of room for argument about (:ind no 
objective basis for resolving) the question of what the weights should 
actually be. Indeed. Hvansand Nelson { 1989. p. 57) note that both male 
and female workers have criticized some a priori evaluation systems for 
giving insulficient weight to working conditions. Likewise, Orazem and 
Mattila (1989, p. 180) report that, in conducting its a priori evaluation 
of .state government jobs, Iowa changed the lactor weights twice after 
examining the impact on the final results. 

Although the "strange bedfellow.s" problem in the Committees total 
point scores is partly a consequence of weighting, the problem persists 
even when one considers jobs that .score the same in terms oi' each of the 
four factors developed by the Committee. 

For example. Bank tellers (Census code 301), Medical secretaries 
(code 371). Legal secretaries (code 370) and Secretaries NEC (code 
372) have nearly identical point scores for all four attributes. Under a 
comparable worth standard, they would almost certainly be deemed 
"comparably worthy."' Yet Bank tellers (at 89.9 percent female, the "least 
female^ of the four) received an average of S4. 98 per hour in 1 98 1 . about 
23 percent less than pay of Legal secn-t;.ries (virtually all of whom are 
female). Machine operatives icode 692). Mi.scellaneous operatives 
(code 694) and Operatives NS (code 695) are all about 38 percent 
female, and ail received identical scores in terms of each of the four 
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tailors derived by the Committee. Although they would therefore be 
deemed comparably worthy, average pay in these jobs in 1981 ranged 
from $632 to $7. 18 per hour. Similarly, Sales represematives- whole- 
sale (Census code 282) and Teacher aides (code 382) differ by only 0. 1 
of a point in terms of substantive complexity, motor skills and physical 
demands, and are identical in terms of undesirable working conditions. 
Yet average hourly earnings of Sales representatives are more than twice 
those of Teacher aides, 

A final set of comparisons concerns jobs that - at least in terms of the 
Committees evaluation - are unambiguously superior or inferior to oth- 
ers. Carpenters (Census code 415) received more points than Sales 
representatives -wholesale (code 282) for each of the four factors 
considered by the Committee, Thus, Carpenters (less than 2 percent of 
w^hom are female) are presumably of greater "worth" than Sales repre- 
sentatives (over 16 percent of whom are women), yet the latter are in fact 
paid 25 percent more than the former. Likewise. Electricians (code 430) 
receive at least as iiiaiiy points for each of the four factors as do Mail 
superintendents (code 224), and so are presumably of greater "worth. " 
Yet the average hourly w^age of Electricians (less than 3 percent of whom 
are female) was about 1 2 percent low^^r than that of Mail superintendents 
(30 percent of whom are women). 

The somewhat dubious comparisons highlighted in table 2.2 cannot 
easily be dismissed. The point .scores used in these comparisons are not 
the product of the political infighting and log-rolling that seem to 
characterize real-w^^rld attempts to evaluate jobs, or of th: limited 
expertise of a single researcher Rather, tJicy came from an extensive and 
thorough analysis undertaken by a committee of the National Research 
Council. True, one could ar^ ue that "outliers" and ano;nalies crop up in 
any study, no maUer how sophisticated. This, however, misses a crucial 
point. The purpose of the National Research Councils study was to 
measure the "worth" of different jobs. The anomalies and outliers 
produced by this analysts suggest not only that the "worth" of particular 
occupations can i)e seriously mismeasurcd. but also that tfie very notion 
of measuring the "worth" of individual jobs is suspect. 

These doubts arc reinforced when one asks whether the "job worth'' 
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factors identified by the National Research Councils committee (which 
are similar to those used in actual attempts to implement comparable 
worth) are related to jobs pay. This frames the question in a way that is 
particularly favorable to comparable worth. One now asks not whether 
the factors accurately reflect the worth of huIirUhuil jobs, but, rathen 
whether, on average, the factors are related to the ^worth" of jobs as 
reflected in their pay. Even the answer to this general question is 
equivocal at best. In their regression analysis of 499 wage and .salary 
occupations based on 1970 Census data* Hartmann el al. ( 1980) found 
that neither "physical demands" nor "undesirable working conditions* 
were statistically significantly related to pay of jobs at conventional test 
levels. Similarly. Raisian et al. (1988) j>erfornied a regression analysis 
of 247 occupations using 1982 Current Population Survey data, and 
found that of the four factors considered by the National Research 
Councils committee, only one ("substantive complcKity**) was statis- 
tically significantly related to jobs pay at conventional test levels. -^ 

Other studies find a similar (absence of) pattern. For example. 
Pierson et al. ( 1984. esp. pp. 1 30- 131) derived scores for nine factors 
(cognitive judgment, people orientation, complexity, physical demands, 
machine tending, working conditions, word and paper processing, and 
reading and listening) and regressed pay of individuals in both predomi- 
nantly male and predominantly female jobs on their jobs scores for 
these factors. Working conditions, word and paper processing, and 
reading and listening were not statistically significantly related to re- 
ported wages in the regression for incumbents of either female or male 
jobs: in addition, physical demands were not statistically significant in 
the regression for persons in female jobs. 

Similarly. Elirenberg and Smith {i987b, esp. pp. 256. 260. 264) 
analyzed pay rates in relation to job evaluation scores for limited sets of 
jobs in state employment in Minnesota. Washington State and Connecti- 
cut. For Minnesota (which awards points to jobs for know-how, problem 
solving, accountability and wi>rking conditions using the Hay system), 
monthly maximum salary of predominantly male jobs was statistically 
significantly related only to kncnv4unv pointiy. whereas pay of predomi- 
nantly female jobs was not significantly related to points for cither 
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problem solving or accountahilit}' ¥or Washington State (which awards 
points for knowledge and skill, mental demands, accountability and 
working conditions using the Wiilis system), minimum salary of male 
Jobs was not signilicantly related at conventional test levels to any of the 
four factors, and minimum salary for female jobs was significantly 
related at conventional levels iniiy to knowledge and skill points. For 
Connecticut (which also used the Willis system), annual salary of male 
jobs was not significantly related to mental demands or accountability, 
whereas for female jobs pay w as signilicantly related only to knowledge 
and skill points. 

2*4 Conscqueftces of Adopting Comparable 

The argument thus far may be summed up as follows: Supply-side 
factors (societal discrimination, sexual role differentiation, etc.) as well 
as demand-side employer discriniinalion can lead to a concentration of 
women in low-paid jobs: jobs of comparable worth would not neces- 
sarily receive the same pay even if ctiiployers did not discriminate. 
Thus, concentruuon o( women in low-paid jobs is not necessarily evi- 
dence of employer discrimination; and equal pay for jobs of comparable 
worth is not necessarily an appropriate standard for evaluatimz pay 
differences among jobs. Contrary to what some of its proponents assert 
(see. e.g. . note 38 bciow k equal pay for jobs of comparable worth is m>t 
necessarily fain and uncijuai pay for jobs i>f comparable worth is not 
inherently discriminatory 

Thus, comparable worth dcjcs mn pnnide useful information about 
discriminaticm. Likewise, neither the bias-free approach ifavored by 
most proponents) nor the policy-capturing approach (favored by Ferber 
1986. pp. 273 -274) to job evaluation provides meaningful inf(M'mation 
on what wages would be. or should be, in the absence of discrimination- 
even if one could be certain that concentration <^f women in low-wage 
jobs were : result of discnn)inatit»n rather than su{>pl\-sidc factors, and 
even if the low-wage jobs received the satue number of evaluation points 
as higher-paid predominantly male ji>bs, it would not necessarily follow 
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that the two sets of jobs would receive the same rate ot pay in the absence 
of discrimination, or that rates of pay for the two sets of jobs should be 
equalized, "Job worth/' as measured by a job evaluation, is unlikely to 
provide a meaningful guide to what jobs would be paid in the absence of 
discrimination, and may well be seriously misleading. 

From an economic standpoint, then, the basic concepts underlying 
comparable worth are flawed. To some advocates of comparable worth, 
however, all this is, ultimately, beside the point. The empirical evidence 
(discussed in chapter 3) suggests clearly that discrimination by employ- 
ers is resp^insible for a significant part of the male/female pay gap, even 
though supply-side factors, including societal discrimination, are not 
unimportant. Moreover, societal discrimination is discrimination too. 
Thus, even if literal adherence to a policy of equal pay for jobs of 
comparable worth is unwarranted, increases in pay for low-wage pre- 
dominantly female jobs- moving pay in such jobs closer to levels 
prevailing in higher-wage but comparable (and predominantly male) 
jobs — will complement conventional antidiscrimination measures (e.g. . 
equal opportunity and affirmative action laws), help close the pay gap 
and help redress some of the effects of societal as well as employer 
discrimination. In this view, the ultimate test of comparable worth is a 
pragmatic one: can it deliver the goods? Can it raise w^oniens pay and 
close the male/female pay gap without serious adverse side effects? 

The obvious difficulty here is that, precisely to the extent that it raises 
pay in predominantly female ji)bs. comparable worth will make it more 
expensive to employ workers (male or female) in such jobs without, 
however, creating additional employment opportunities in either those 
or other occupations. As with increases in the minimum wage, there will 
be winners from comparable worth wage increases, but there will also 
be losers. 

To work out the effects of comparable worth wage increases in detail, 
consider the simple two-job model discussed earlier. A uage increase 
for the low-wage job, L. imposed pursuant to comparable worth will 
reduce the pay differential between it and the high-wage job, H. Thus, it 
reduces total employment (and employment of men and of women, 
consid'^red separate!)) in It does so for two reasons: a substitution 
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effect, and a scale effect. First, since L labor is now more expensive, 
employers have less reason to use it in place of // labor in situations 
where the two can be substituted, so employment of L falls for this 
reason. Second, the rise in labor costs causes the employers scale of 
operations to contract, leading to further declines in the demand for L 
labor 

The comparable worth wage increase for L will also affect both wages 
and employment in the high-wage job, but here the outcomes cannot 
readily be determined. The substitution effect increases demand for H to 
the extent that it is possible to use H workers in place of the now^ more 
expensive L workers (although, as indicated in note 34, this effect may 
be small or even ^:ero if the H and L jobs are truly different). On the other 
hand, since the scale effect causcf^ the entire scale of operati(^ns to 
contract, it reduces demand for H as well as L. Thus the net effect on H 
employment depends on which of the two effects is stronger Unless the 
two jobs can easily be substituted, however, demand for H will fall on 
balance. 

This decrease in demand for // tends to reduce the wage of// labor. 
On the other hand, some workers will be attracted towards L and aw^ay 
from H due to the rise in the L wagc."^^ so supply to H is reduced; that 
tends to raise the wage in H, Thus, the net effect on pay in //depends on 
whether the effect of the reduction in supply to // exceeds that of the 
reduced demand for //. 

In sum, requiring comparable worth waige increases for predomi- 
nantly female jobs is akin to putting a tax on employment in such jobs: it 
makes it more expensive to employ predominantly female labor How- 
ever there is a major difference beiwi^en an employment tax and a 
comparable worth wage increase: under comparable worth, the "reve-^ 
nues" from the "tax increase" go not to the Treasury but. rather to those 
workers in predominantly female jobs who are able to remain employed 
after the "tax^' takes effect. 

Thus, there will be both '\vinners" and "losers** from comparable 
worth wage increases. Relative to what would prevail in the absence of 
such increases, some workers in predominantly female jobs will enj(\v 
higher wages, but others will be unemployed. Depending on ones point 
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of view and in the absence of conceptual objections such as the ones 
discussed above, the merits of comparable worth depend on demand 
elasticities, i.e. . on whether the gains from higher wages are enough to 
offset the losses from reduced employment. 

To some extent, then, the case for or against comparable worth 
depends on empirical questions: How much of the pay gap is demand- 
side rather than supply-side in origin? Would comparable worth pay 
adjustments lead to large employment losses, or would they have only 
modest effects on employment? 1 discuss these questions in the next 
chapter 

NOTKS 

' Sinci' M>fJK' nont'Liniofiiists {.mtt. ior thai iniiltiT. simK' Lvonnnnsts) iniMiiukMsUnKl the 
tiKanini! ot iiu- tcniis "sufipK** urui '\icnKtnU." i want tiu-niphasi/c at tin* outset tluil. at least at the 
present Ie\el i>f ^'enerafit). there is ni>t imuh anaiviiea! eontent. ami Ijterally nt^ norinultve 
signiHeanee. In the eiincept nf "tva^'e detennination h> supply and deiiiarui." hnipKn^r demand lor 
fahoniia) he atlevfed hv n)af{\ laeiorsU'.^' , disi rinilnators attU\uk's itnvards prospectue einpUn- 
ees. the \\a^ie acquired, »liusu>ft u ith other employers, the lik uiipaet mx siiles revenues), and s(» 
ean the siippls iiflaK>r (whicfi niav atkvtcd hy. e j:.. trade unu*ns. the sva^e i^tl'ercd. eullurai 
norms, and sexual or other kinds ot io\c dilterenliatioii}. Thus, at the presi'nt level o( generality. 
fLMerenee to ^tippi> and demand sifnplv sumrnan/es the potential!) quite lenjithy Irst ot nnnives 
under!) inu the decisions of the tu(> suies of labor market transaelions. i.e. . tirnis and \^i>rkers. tin 
f>artieuhtr. \hv notion <tr\vaLH* tieterrninalum h\ suppi) and dcniaml d^K's not entail an\ a.ssuniptum 
fhaf hih{n market fran.saetions are tree itom e(»ereion. that hiU!) suk s of sueh iransaetums enjtn 
eontplek' inlornution. ete ^ Henee, tfie statement that waccs are "determined hy suppiv and 
demand" has luerallv \m normatt\e si^»nilii'anee: ^!i\en ihc kn^lhy h.st i^t iaetors i just noted) that 
antkl in pnneiple alleei supplv and defiiand. il is elcar mat the pr^Kvss ot ua^c dctertuination hy 
sLippl\ and denjanvl nui> entaif cniteofnes that, at leas! in 'he eV'-s i>t siune, are e[earl\ unjust and 
mequffahle. Indeed, m the most L'eneral sense, eonipjrahle \\orth is an atten^pt to determine 
^vhether the result of wat'e di'tertniruitfon hy siipphes and demands is in tact iinju.st or mequ liable . 

'■ Tfus deimituu) tcvuseson one pdniadar motis e under!) m^ erttplo>ers' demand h^r labor nhe 
etleet oi employing* laN^r im production, and henee on sales and profits) and i^ni>re.s other.s (e.^.. 
diseriminalory motive^ ti>v^ards potential \u»rkers. eol!usii>n hetueen enipUners. etc.K I say more 
about thts Mow. One teehmeal pomi about this detinnion is that it measures ilu* 'Avorth" of' jobs in 
real terms u.e,, m terms o! jobs" marLTinal prcHJuetivitiesK and so uoulif entad a lotnparfse/n 
be'tv^cen |ob\^i>rthand the ftutl \k diii- (i.e. .the rath^of thi' nu>ney uape ti>the [)iiHiut.i price) pakl loi 
thai job. An alternative iietrnttion \\ith the s.une suhstantiM- ?neaninj,* \Koii\d rtieasure the '\uirth*' ot 
jobv in nominal terms n l' . i\wJi ^ilaf u^fiir\ti the |ohs\ (nitnhuiutn tiuuitpu! . "in.iri.Mnal rrM t^iw 
priHiuet" \n eeonnmi: latL'otn. \\h.'eh entads .! eomf>ar5S{>n bets^een \i\h \\in\h antl the nuuiey 
rnomn)ar'^ s^a^'c per se. 

' Intkvd. somedrv^ussions fir\t define ■■etifnp.irablL '*ti> nie.in . "i^t equal \ahie ti> the enipli^vef." 
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and thrn assert th;i{, as a practiCid nutter. Vmnparablc" \\nuU\ uwnn "compurahlc [fi terms ol skill. 
cfTort. a»spimsihilit\ ijmi vM>rkln^ dominions (Soc. c p . Bureau of Nalionai AHairs 1^)SI . p, \ .) 
Thus, such discuvsiiins treat the Hvo detinittons as similar in equivalent, althtm^'h the\ are at least 
piitentiaiK quite different 

■* Of ecnirsc. thca* mas K' e^eepiious to this tienerai rule. Vor eMimple. the priKluetiviis of 
work i^crformed in extreme heat or a>ld mii> Iv less than the priniuetix i!> t>t Asc^rk pern?niKHl under 
tiomial eliniatie etmdiuons. 

^ Cited in Heen i 1M84. p. 214). see also Neunian and Vnnhorn^Kh. 

^ Treiman ( I979l traees the eimeepi lo studies und^T taken h\ the U S. Civil Servree Cnnuuis- 
sion in fK7j and Trederiek W. Taslors "seientific iiianatzenient" studies nt 18S1 

' Part t^f'the fi^lknving diseussam is hased on the wt^rk of HeiuJer>oii and Cl.irke i I'-^Kh. skUo 
provide a useful review (^f drHercnt kinds of eonnneriial |oh evaluation niethiHii?locres, 

^ I'orevample. see the "Tune Span of Diseretum" nicthcHi (Jaquws NM) and the "BroaJhand- 
ing" mefhmi (Paterson and Husband 1^70) 

Hariy exan)p)eN inelude the Toint-raetor MethiH.i'' i Lott |M26i and the "Factor-Comparison 
^fcthtHi* ^BenL»e 1^6) These and siniilai proeedures led toniimeums n}elh*Hl>. MMnetimeseatleii 
'>>int-faetor-e(^nipanson metht>ds." df\eU>p;.\l by firms sueh as the We.stern klectru- Co. and 
industr\ groups sueh as the National Metal Trades Asstviatum. the Natitmal Mlcetrieal Manufactur- 
ers AsscK'iation. and the Atneriean Assiviatit^n of Imlu.struil Management. 

Ft^r detailed djss'ussuni ot actual implementation tif the Has niethodolous at an Australian 
eolleiie of edueatnm. see Buf^on et al. (H>K7) Dr. AKin (). Hefiak, |!eneral partner in the Has 
Grtnip. deveribed the Hay philosi^phv as follows (CS. Ci^iiress. Housc I'^^S.^. p, .U5): 

. . scales itf joh value, ^^hiefi are one n\ the v^ays to fneasure Ci^niparahle north and 
pav equity are nuvst a^eeptable in relation lo johs v^nhui a single estabhshnient 
utili/in^ a limited rani^e ot diffeient oc'cupational sktlK I haf is. [he scales are most 
acceptahk' for esfabli>hing p;t\ equit) amony joh clas>es \uthm related job faniihe> 
Scales mav ha^e one factor or multiple factors, independent factors or redundatit 
fact<n-s. emphasis on measurenjefif [>recjsion or emphasis on credibilnv and aecep 
tance of results Consistent!), however, it can Iv observed (fiat the scalc^ u ill not be 
accepted d ihe> are ntip«>sf'd b\ itai. v^iihouf esplanatu^n or et^?nmunica!ion. The> 
must be ad(»ptcd through vMdespPL'ad or^'atii/ational consensus. Onh throuiih sub- 
stantial eilorls to IntnHluce llexibihis in priK■^.^sc^ of deliberaiuM) and nidemcnt i> i! 
possible ti> uppK such vcales \o mcreaMn^h broad fan^'cs ui ji>b j.imihcN. i^f 
estahhshment.N v^ilhinan orptrn/atu^^ or of i)ream/ati> tw uithman indusir\ or an 
ecijnomy 

The H.i\ (iroup has. Itimcvei, been vKtlinj^' fo s^ onsidei winous .ipprt^acheN to job e\.ilu.i!ion. 
For example, as discussed in chapkM thiN bonk. Ha\ used .f Mn^de st.de fo evalualt* ditlereni 
"it)b famdies" ir nuinicipal empNntnent in San Jose. C.jlilornia. and CiUitefTiled in a "^Client 
Brietinp"«Ha> Assocjales h)Sl. p. ^uhaithc Ha> ( Kiuie Chart l^rofde Meth^Hlol |i^h measurenvnl 
ts "the apprvJpriate rneihi>dolo^»v " tor use m iniplemenlitiu comparable W4>rt[i. A-^ some astute 
tibservers Hunc noted. Has has thus e^pte^sel.l '\tfong .it'recnteni or> e\ct> side ol the qucNti'»n'* 
( Aldricn and Buchcle IMKh. p 12. n. 2. see in fMi ticiilar the ^tiitements l ucd ihcK'in? 

' ' In actual applic.ilinns, this .tppinach cm become ei tns{d- rabl\ rnnie vompiev than tfu' snuple 
h\ ptJtheticaf example outlined here One \crsion bepms uitfj a "structured {ob anaK^is question 
naire"un Ni^ne v.trNints. u Pnsttfon AniiK s{s C^)uesf lunn.urc \\ntl anaf\ /e^ lobs ni termv of a 

total ot IK? |t»b elemetUs (c l'.. "oficiales kc\bo,{rd lIc^kcs.' ""vvorks undei hii^h tempera;ure 
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conditions") F-iicli>r analysis and >!fpvv!sc fc^tvssion imalysis arc fhcn used lo reduce these 1K7 
elements to a much smaller number, vvhjch are then used in a regression anaivsjs t>t*the association 
between job element*^ and pa\. (Sec TaMman and Hartmann. cds, 1^81. esp. pp. 1 1^-26: VtcCor- 
mick 1979, pp, 147-9; and McCormick. Jeannerct. and Meacham 1972.) 

' ' The disctissinn in the text ftvuses on pnihlcms ith commercial job analyses with a direct 
bearinji on assessments of predominant Iv ttMnale vs prcdttminantiv male jobs. Brief mention 
should alsii be made of more gener.ii problems vuth commercial ((^r for that matter any) job 
evaluation. One is mier-rater reliabHity : ditlerent evaluators using the samecN'aluation system often 
may not pr<Hluce similar cvaiuaiions of the same set of ji>bs. Another is inter-syslcm amiability: 
di tic rent job evaluation systems may not yield smiilar rankings of the same set ol jobs. For further 
discussiim of these tssues. see Bcatty and Bealts ( I9K4). McArthur ( 19K5) and Schwab { 1985). A 
final problem concerns the information content of the separate elenients used in job evaluations; 
several wtiters (e.^.. i:hrentx-f^ and Smih 1987b: Aartm and Uni^y 1986, esp. p. quoting 
Remiek) have noted that the correlation anum^ the H'ores m eaeh pair of job attributes considered 
in such evaluatu)ns (e.g . between "skilP and "vst^rkmg conditions") is ver> high --sonietimes in 
excess of 0.9. This raises qu^-stions ab4>ut the extent to which the measua\s of the different attributes 
actually Incorporate genumels dillereni inf(^nnation about the jobs being evaluated. 

Treiman nd flartmann. cds. { 198L p. 76): sec al.st> p. 72 and Renikk (19K4. p. 1(K)). The 
comment cited m the text refers to the use of pt>hcy-<:apturmg methods to derive weights for 
individual ci>mpensab[e factt^rs. but it applies Cijualls to the use of ke> or benchmark jobs and afea 
wage survevs. 

For example, such <•/ priori weights CfHild J>c derived by union-managcmeni negotiation, 
Ci^mimttces Cimsistmg of cmpli*>ees and or i)uiside cofisultants. etc. As [isansand Nelson ( 198^. 
p. 56) note. *"mo.st comp.irablc worth supporters'* favt)r an a prion approach that divs not refer to 
market wage rates; and niinierous conip.jrable \vorth job e'^aluations conducted for state and hval 
pnernments have exphcith avoided using cxternid labor inarket wage data. (For example, see 
Ora/em afid Mattila 19K^^ p 1 79, m Iowa; Willis and asstK'iaies 1974. p. 1 , on Washinifton State: 
C'hapter 4. Minnescna. and Chapter 5. on San Jose.) 

The lotMnote refers to Kerr and Msfier t I950i. whi> make the sanic p<^int. 

Smith { I9.n. p. see Rees i 1^)76) fi>r a hiceniennial apprccuttum of Smahs analvsiN in 
light ot suhsequeut econi>mic anafvsis. 

Chaiii' . s lof lack of change Mn the pav gap < of ni the ratio of iemale to male earnings} ma> he 
due lo changes m discrunmatit^n. in enfoi cement of antidiscnnunation measures, and in workers 
characteristics These char^ges may \>c !!!UtualK reinforcing or oflsetting. For example, Snuth and 
Ward ( J9K4) argue that the decline m the ratitvuf iemaic U) male fncmc<' earnings during the ]^«)s 
andct>tistancv in the 197()s is attributable tt> an lntUixt)f relatiwiv unskilled women tsimie ot w hom 
were returning lo the Vki)rkfoite after a sfvll i>f childbirth and child rearing) that more than i>t!set 
improvements m wages of women (relative to men) with given characteristics, Similarls, other 
rese.uchefs some n{ vvhosr Wiirk is surveseti bv Biown argue that, abstracting troni 

effects such as those descriK*d b> Smith atkl \\ard. enftucement t^l ant id iscrinu nation measures 
tetided to raise the ratio ol lemafc u> mak earnings for workers wttli given cnaractcri>tics, 'I he 
relative importance, however, ot each of fhese factors - e g. . aniidiscnmination e(U>ns % s. changes 
m worker chaiactetistus and 'i>r in the extent t*l diNcrnoinalior^ ■ in explaining the hchav lor of the 
pas gap femams controversial 

The following discussion is based on Kdfuigswi.rth { 10K7l winch pfi>vidcs further details. 

Note the **'*n a^ciage*' here tins means ihat. alihoiigfi soitic women ma\ W more interested in 
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and'or better qUiiHticd Un )nb rather ihun ♦mother reljiiNc [o sonic fiien uiiu! rolativo u> other 
vvtmion). Ihere is rto svMtMnatic dilicrencc rclmcd In sex hi cither {oh interests or )oh quahtieations. 

HquivalcmK, ahi^ht-r rvfativc v\at;e tor //iriLiuees lower re^ttive emplosnu-nt fi»r H To sotiu* 
cMcnt. JeiuafRl for // fails uhen the wauc in // rises Ivcause o1 a stihstitunon ctK-et. tnms nia> 
suKstitute /. labor tor H labKir when the // wa^e rises. Howew;. even if no such suhstituti4>fi is 
pi>sNible ias in the case of a '1i\eJ-eiK*fficienis" or "Leontiel " pnHhiL-non technolojiy that requires 
that inputs must In* used in tiveJ |M*iij>ort}ons. e.ii.. one seereiar> per i\ |>eu riter), demand foi H 
tails when tiiC H ^a^c nscs because ot a seaie ctK'w t; a nse iii the // ua^e raises the tinns niaremal 
costs and thus reduces ihe t>pnnia! S4.'ak* oj'the firnfs itpi«rattons and ?ts use of all Inputs, including // 
labor. ( Analo^oiisis. a rise in labor eosts eauses puhhe sector enipUners to reduce use o\ labor 
inputs ^enera!l> because the .viime personnel buJi^et ean nou buy less lahn ) Ol course. a rise in the 
H wa^'c induce^ a dechne in demand for // tritinw that ft»r /. onl\ it rlie substitution eticct is 
ni>n/ero. as assumed in figures 2. i 

Sinee the rehitive suppls eiir\e has posftne {ratiier ttian a zero) slope, i am assuniinj: that 
soniewoikers uould uant to\Hork mthe "hii'lf uage" job //even if pay in it su-re /r^uvr than in the 
*1ou wa^e" job /.. and. sitiiilaily. ifiat soine workers will want to work m the low \vak»c fob/, esen 
tht>ujih pas in it is less than pav in // The !\is}e reason i> that //and /. w ill have non w a^!c attributes 
ie,i!.. working conditions) that dillerent workers wjll esahiate d life rent I y [-or exainpiv-. // nught 
entail ou!diH>r work, wfj^h souk' u or kefs would t\s<nild not^ want to do even if it were ver\ badiv 
iv\e!]) paid, 

- Note the "on avcrai:e" here Tfus nimlel allows for ddlerenccs anioni'. mdu iduaK in ternis ot 
(e.j.M job inteiesfs uee note abi^eK tn the .sbsenec of sueh dtflerenees. the relative suppiv 
selu'dulc wtnild be hon/ofUaf htn the tnne beni^. however. I alsi> assume that, on averatv. the 
distribution of mens job prefcrefv'e> }s ttie same the thstrihutioii ot wonieit s job pteferenees, and 
that, al \i\\cn wape ieu'is. the a\eraL*e W(>nian is no tnore or less hkel> to prefer ]ab H tvt |ob /. (or 
vice versa t t!;.a; the averai:e man 

Note th«a equflibrrunt liivs /^/f?,' rnpiv Utnd rs not mipht.\i h\ j intersi^ tunf tjf .S\ \k ith / ■ .s m 
or i .Vj shines the relative \^tiL*e that must h.- t>(iereti to a K'^wn st. \ ert>iip loc-heEt s|veif ieti levels ol 
relative suppK /rom ilna s^.k e^'/^/^ shows the telattvc wace ihat emphwersare willini: Uv oiler 
ro sex *^r<uip s at spi-t itieLl levels <M (iniinxi^^t ft-latise emplos ment. 

Note, howcvet. that whereas .S\ . s ^- m or 1. shows the relative .suppls o/ m k a at diHeri^-m 
rehilive vsa^'es. the aet^regatt' relative snpp|\ schedule .Sj show s ^^e^'/rk'^^/r relatoc suppls (a kn>d ot 
weiilhted avera^'e ot ihc two se\ un)af>s tel.iftvi- su[iplies) at tlitlerejit relative wapes 

Ni)UMhat the conditiiui ,S\ />, ( ^ m n/' i . does not ifupls (ami is not unplred bs i 

equilibrium ,V, , deno(--stho relato e supp[> o{ mw. vvlu-reas/;, refers tii./ee^v Cf/r<' relative demand 
U>f b{>ih sexes -mbiiK-th l-vi-n tluniL'h fhev do not he mm f),, the potnisc;^ ^nd r,,.^ in fii!ure 2 2 are 
equilibria (exa^ lis as m luMue 2 I ). anee thev n)erel> iiuik ate the miplk ations tor eat h sex group 
i>f the aggregate equdibrKHn i h} \hc \>lher hand, eqmli^rumt is intjH'ssrhle exeept at h . ts the 
on\\ caggreiJatef wage rate at v^hkh ta^i;re)jate r relative supplies equal (aggreeatei relative 
iiemands. 

For e\.unple. HerL'mann .if\l < has n^^K4/and Bergmann (1*^85} eonsuief a two |oH tnodel 
under \\w assionp!fon iiial tit! wm? ker> have hh^mti ///lasies and ahihties and cont hide rhat. absent 
disennnnatiou. tlu- twd fnbs u(udd reecuethe sank* p.iv I hfs fs said loe'.t.ibhsluhe et i»fH»mie t ase 
tor eompat.ihie \^i^r\h M\un)<^b Bergnijnft (I^^S.^. p S|i asserts th.ff ".t LtfUskieiablv v^eaker 
assumption" would dt* so al-.o th.ii "\u^\ enoueh winuen neeil to be vulhnL' and .ible tti eh.inue 
oveupatiofK si> thai Ihe erowdmg" ot (ahor in tfie ^somen's cKmpations would he K'heu'd tl 
eniphner enloreed segiegaiion were ii laseii *' flov^-evei. J ' relieving * the elteet t>t *";.?ouding' of 
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labor in the Winncn's iVcupnlKMVs" >jinplv means niaktni: ihc pnifKnlHHJ tcnuik' llic satnc in the tun 
jt>bs, this clcarls tltK-s not L'stuhhsh thai m4<c<'> ^n the iHtHvcupiinons v\i>tild K- cqtial \n ihc ab.scfx'c 
of such crov^dfng. And li "a*lk'Ving"thc ctltvl t^t crowdnii: nwans cquannu wa^cs m the i\st) jobs, 
then ihc argiuiK-nt is cirt ular 

Smith also ivniarkcd {1*).^7. p. UK)) ihat *1hc ik'tvstubk* ot all y.*n>p!o> nvnts, thai of 
public cxccutiiwr. is. in propiutiofi to the quantus of v^ork done. Kitci paitl than anv coninuMi 
trade whatcvvr." H<n\cvct. ni) colleague. Michael K. Taussig, icniinds mk* tfial when lhcci>fn utej 
maNs murderer Gars Cnlmore was to b^* executed, tiuitierou^ indi\ iduaK teiepttoncd the prison in 
which Gihiu^rc \^as held in order to vohinieer their ser\ices gratis, Perhaps .state prisons tnjght 
auction the rights to execute prisoners \o the highest bidder' Again, the essential ptnnt is that tastes 
are heterogeneous, what one indiMdual nnght be unwilling todoe^enat uniniagitiabis high rates iH 
pay. amithcr individual might Iv wifhng ti'^ do at ver> low tor e\en negative*) rates i>! pa>. 

Several writets have i|ucs!ii>ned this "itanslators"' e\anipk\ hut their argumetUs are uncnn- 
vincifig Inn exainpk'. Aaron and I.tnig) i h^Sh. p. M^. n. 4h) cs'ntend thai excess supplv of. s;js. 
Spanish translatt>rs wouki uitniuitcl> nie:tn that "the |ohs ol Spanish translator and I rcnch traii^^hitor 
W(mki ecase lo bt* the same" fveausc eniphn ers> hav ing less incentive to ccomnni/e on the time oi 
Spanish translators. Wi>uki provide theni 'Mth k*ss auvanect! equipment and secretarial assistance, 
require them ti^[XTtorm mmc menia! tasks, etc However, this pnssibihtv remtorces Sharon Smith's 
original i^mui. if excess -^uppiv ot Spanish tran^^lators led to ( among other things K{ deterioration in 
their Wi^rking conditions relative to those oi ^>ench .ransl.itors. a^ Aaron and Lougv are elfeetivels 
arguing, then a ctunp.irable vvi^rth stiuidard wouki presumablv rcquuv tliat Spanistt translators' 
wages be xtfraitr than f-rench tr;in^!att>rs* w.igc^. Sirnilariv. Wciler i IVSei. p. 17h2. n 133}. \s\m^ 
errimeouslv int'eisthat '*the grc.tter deni.uiii tor Sp.uiish tr.{nsl.{Uk>n in Miami" w«»uld necess.Hd> 
cnt.tif higher pav tor Spanish rranslatt>rs than lor f-rcnch translators, .isscrts tfiat prov itled there is 
no difference in training or skill requireti to bec^^ne .t transl.itivr in cither hmgu.jgc. "one WiUiki 
exfVct the iomjx'Usation r.Ues ti*r thi'se twt> |t>bs to nio\e together" ni the loUii run. This ignores the 
pt>ssible inffuence heterogeneoiis pretereiKCs ioi L'ei>i;rafihic hKatum iwfnch might well entad a 
wage ditU'rentia! between the two jobs even m ttieverv Inng rutu and d^K's not. of ciHirsc. nicanth.it 
p.tv for tlu'se two '\ omp.jriiblc" [ohs must ik^ '. s^arilv "njovc together" all the v\.sv to eqiialitv 

hn ex.Hupk*. see Aaittn .ind I onjjv fl'/Kh isp pp [6 ^-1 1 and 1 teim.fn «iMd Hurtnuinn. eds 
UMHI. esp cfKtpier ^> 

indeed, one migiit even syspeet tfiat. prectseiv hee.iuse thev .ue i.omple\. re.d \\'»rld labor 
mat kets wotikl he tjinte unhkel> to entail .un simple lefation between |ob woni ji^bpav even if 
[I weie pi^ssjhle to eliminate all vesugus t^j eniplovei dis^ rmnnation Iron) the pav ^tfiiUure 

["he Aldrieh Huehele pf (^p^^sttM^n is based on an asMunpiic^n c»i arbitrai:e vvorkers w ho l'>und 
that .1 given skill u; l' . v oUepe educalioiH paul a fugher return in one occupation rather than another 
Would switch into Uie occup.itu^n m winch ii was paul tnore H<Avc\er. a*' Aldiieh and Huehele 
llkinsclves note ( p lUL n i >. equal niaiginal returns to .i eli.iraciei istk m ddleient lohs 

requires i-i'ttstufit returns \o tfie eh.tfaitenstic: for example, it there were "stn^nglv ineie.ising or 
iie. r;'..Mng lefurn'. to tramu\g" and. d " ihllerer)! groapv >a •,^urkers djt!efed wuieb. \n t!ie amount o\ 
tratmng thev had. neiRlfsermunati^rv liitlerciues m returns ti.unuii' between ihtlereni i.Moups ift 
workefs ttudii exisi " [-ur nitue gener.il distusvfDns this {ssiie. set }k\kinan and Sehemkinan 
{19H7i. Rpsen (h^S^L anil \\eU\ { h^f>^>!. One kn^tor that teniK \o prevent returns t»> gi\en 
cfhiitalei }s!u s {e g , edtu aJionUsoni IxMUg the sani-; mditleieiU |nbs)«, that woikcfsnnisf usuaffv 
work in onl\ one {nf> atuKaitaot ■*iinhuiidk " fhcii hai .u lei istk s using then e.likatti »n ut one fob 
and then phvsu^d sifenglh in anollu'i. sa\ \\\ otikM to engage tn .irf>i!r.ti't .i^i'^ss |nhs 

{ he "deeded ot tluee liigU I S Census tt^. ifpafion.il f.Aoiuutiv tite ifu»s{ det.fdcil 
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categorization of twupalions available tor an^ily sis of national survey liata; whereas the Census 
''broad^or one 'dig it classllication consists of broad ^nnipin^s (e.g. . prnt'e.ssnma], clerical, cralt). 
Us detailed or three-digit elassilicat ion a*fers to much moa' himuigcncous gmups of jobs (e.g.. 
lawyer, file elerk. pluniK'n. The Committee s four-factor scu^a^s for Census tKCupations were later 
used by another analysis umlertaken for the Natu>na{ Research CoufHMl of the extent of unequal pay 
for work of equal value (Treitnan and Hartmann, etis. 1981. esp, pp. 24-31). 

See Hartmann ci al (1980. tabic 3. "all ik^cupalions" regre.ssion lU and Raisian et ai. n988. 
p. U)4, table K,5, spceiHeatiim 2). Hartmann et al. { 1980, table 3) al.so studied '^mixed" and male 
and female "doriunmed"* (H.*cupatii»ns separately. In these further analyses, undesirable workmg 
ctmditions urre never sfatistieulfy significantly related to pay: physical demands wea* not signifi- 
cant ftir male <veupations. motor skills wea' sigmfieant imly for female oecupaiions: and substan- 
tive ctimpleKity was not .Mgnificum for female tvcupalions. Parcel ( 1989) tinds similarly tenutms 
connections K'twcen pay and job content variables in an analysis v>f 1980 Census tlita. 

Of course, to the CKtent that the twi> ]obs urv "ditferent" - say. if H refers to tree tnmtners or 
100 keepers and /- refers lo nurses or tile clerks- ihey arc more or less bv definition not easily 
suhstitutabic. If so. the substitution effect nuy be small or even zero, as m the case t>f a hxed- 
CiVtficiemv (Leoniief) prtxluction function 

" For-protit eniployers find that the wage increa.se raises the marginal cost of pnKluction, 
unless they can pass all (»f the cost incaMse on ft> consumers, this rise in marginal cost induces a 
decline in prt>duciii>n, and hence in demand for inputs. Nonprofit employers (e.g,. governments 
find that the wage incaasc reduces the purchasing power of their employment budget: unless they 
can increase their budget (e.g. , vja higher taxes or spending cuts elsewhere) t(^ offset this fully, this 
leads to decreases in eniph^yment 

Proj>i>nems of comparable wt>rth s«)nk-tft)K-s v^uggcst that, if pay in prcdimunantly female 
tK'cupahons were raised via coniparahie worth* more men would be attracted to them and ihcy 
would therefore become nu^re integrated (for esaniples. see C}old 19H3. p. 5b: and Steinberg 1986. 
esp. p. \22). Mary Hat w-otni- Rita' H, secretary treasuar ot the National Education Ass(viation. 
lestitieu at Congressiomil hearings (U.S. Congress. House 1983. p. 2b4nhat"i think you would see 
more men ctmnng into the jteachingl professH>n" d wages were adjusted along comparahle wurth 
lines However, this ovcr}(H>ks the distinction bctueen supply and dem;md: although c<Mnparahle 
worth pa> increases may attract more men to predominantly tenialc jobs, such pay UKreases will 
also reduce the nufJibiT of such nibs, Whetherthe jobs will, on hahince,be more or less integrated is 
therefore unclear 

Thus, a hill aecoti/ii.'iig i>f the gams and losses Irom adoption o\' comparable worth im an 
economy ttide basis will rcquiri' a general equihbrmm approach (see Hcider ct al. 19KH. toi an 
example! Set- Oi t 19S(>) f<»r turthcf discussion t\i labi^r market ellects of coniparable v^iirtli. 

Hartmann ( l^^Hb. p. P^. enjphasis originah appears to assign zero weight to emplovmcnt 
effects "Once unequal pay |!or ji^bs of comparahle wivrth| is understtKnl as sex f>ased wage 
ilisi-nffunatinfi. L'\en arguttients that reda'ss fx* ustlv t^r nngfit lead to souk unemploy nient 

wivn't hi^ld upagainsi the hasK issik' tairni ss itnd the tmpmtanct' n! remo\ mg discrimination ** 



Comparable Worth: 
Empirical Issues 



This chapter is concerned wilh empirical issues related to comparable 
worth. Since comparable worth is usually regarded as a remedy ibr the 
male/female pay gap. I first discuss both conventional economic and 
comparable worth analyses of the empirical magnitude of the pay gap, 
with special reference to methwiological and conceptual differences 
between these two types of analyses and their likely empirical conse- 
quences I then discuss methodologies for analyzing the empirical 
effec^ts on wages and employment of adopting the principle of equal pay 
for jobs of comparable worth. 



5.1 Conventional Economic Analyses of the Pay Gap 

The discussion of chapter 2 may be briefly summarized as follows. 
Labor market (demand-side) discrimination can lead to concentration of 
women in low wage jobs, a negative relation between "fenialeness" and 
pay among diiTerent jobs, and a male/female pay gap. But various 
supply-side factors (sex dilVerences in job preferences and/or job qualifi- 
cations, due to scAual role difTerentiation, societal discrimination, etc.) 
can also do so. Unetfual pay for jobs of cimiparable worth is not 
necessarily discriminatory: equal pay for jobs of comparable wi.rth is 
not necessarily nondiscriminatory. 

For these reasons, economists usually stress the importance of "other- 
it hank Paul [)cc'kcr. C*i>rdclia W Re unci s. itmi p.\f fK'ip.ints iii ^cnniurs a! Imliana I 'fu^cr^^t^. h^lms 
Hopkins i^nnersil). PriiKt^tnn Univrrsitv. the I ' S F?urcau of l/jhor StatistK'^. and rlw I'nuersits 
oi Mar) land Un nmuy hclpiul iiMtuucni'^ nn previous Vi.Tsi<ms of th^s ^ h;fpti-i 
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things-being-equar'(r<7:77A7?r/r//?i^>) comparisons in empirical analyses 
of pay, i.e.. ones that allow explicitly for the effects on pay and on the 
overall pay gap of male/female differences in job preferences and job 
qualifications. Typically, studies of this kind are based on regression 
analyses of individual workers pay, controlling for individual workers 
characteristics -ones that are related to job preferences and job qualifi- 
cations (e,g,, level of education, college major, years of work experi- 
ence and the like). Economists are willing to ini^r the existence of labor 
market discrimination only if pay is systematically related to sex on an 
othcr-things-being-equal basis, i.e., only if pay is related to sex among 
workers who are the same in terms of these other personal 
characteristics- 

To discuss these issues, it is useful to write down a simple explicit 
statistical model of pay. Let pay of worker /> be given by 

Y.^hX^+iiM^-^e^ (3.1) 

where A'^ refers to measured personal characteristics of worker / (vari- 
ables denoting /s job qualifications and job preferences);^ is an 
indicator or dummy variuale equal to 1 if / is male and equal to 0 if / is 
female; and denotes unobserved or unmeasured characteristics perti- 
nent to /s pay. To simplify exposition with no loss of generality, assun)e 
that the coefficients on X, /?, are positive, i.e., h>i): this simply means 
that the A'^ are defined as factors that are positively associated with pay 
(so that factors that are negatively related to pay have all been multiplied 
by - 1 ). The main object of interest in empirical analysis ot (3 1) is, of 
course, the magnitude of the coeflicient on the male indicator vari- 
able; il measures the adjusted pay gap- i.e., the extent to which, on 
average and other things (the X) being equal, men receive more (if cl is 
positive) or less (if is negative) pay than women." 

Since they play an important role in the folh)Wing discussion, several 
points are worth noting at the outset. First . the overall or "total" or "raw" 
pay gap- the situplc difference in average pay of men vs, average pay of 
wonien -may he due either to male/female differences in observed 
personal characteristics, the "X" of (3.1); or to male/female differences 
in imohservecl personal characteristics, the of (3.1); or to labor 
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market duscriniinalion, the 'vrof (3.1). In turn, a positive (/. signifying 
discrimination favoring men and against women, can arise due to 
unequal pay for equal work (i.e., women receiving less pay than men 
who have the same Xand who are doing the samepb) and/or to unequal 
access to better work (i.e., women having a lower chance of holding a 
highly paid job than men with the same X). 

Finally, a key statistical point: empirical estimates of the coefficient 
on mil be biased upwards (downw^ards) if the error term e and the 
indicator variable M are positively (negatively) correlated at s^hrn X, 
For example, the estimate of the adjusted pay gap will overstate the 
extent of pay discrimination favoring men and adverse to women if men 
possess **morc" unobserved factors, (% than do women who are the same 
in terms of observed characteristics (X). To see in intuitive terms why 
this is the case, note that d is supposed to measure the effect on pay of 
being male, other things being equal, and that being male is measured, 
whereas unobserved characteristics by definition arc not. If men have 
more of these unobserved characteristics e than do women with the same 
measutvd characteristics X, then some of the pay dilTerence between 
men and women with the same X is not really due to the difference in sex 
but rather to the difference in unobserved characteristics; yet, becau.se 
the unobserved characteristics that arc positively related to being male 
are unob.served whereas being mule is observed, conventional .statistical 
analysis will end up crediting al! of the pay difference to being male, 
i.e., will reflect not only the n. ue'' sex difference in pay for people with 
the same characteristics, d, but also the effect of unobserved charac- 
teristics i\ to the extent that e and Mare correlated among persons with 
the same observed characteristics X. 

The extent to which the male/female pay gap is in fact attributable to 
labor market discrimination rather than difierenccs in personal charac- 
teristics remains controversial. Most studies find that no more than 
about two-thirds of the pay gap can be "explained'' by (i.e. , is associated 
with) difl'erences in personal characteristics. (See Cain 1986, esp. pp. 
743-759, for a methodological overview^ and summary of results ob- 
tained in numerous studies of the pay gap.) In the view of many 
economists, the rest of the pay gap can reasonably be attributed to labor 
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market discrimination. Economists often call this "unexplained" portion 
of the pay gap the "adjusted" gap, since it has been adjusted for (and thus 
does not incorporate) the efiects of male/female difVerences in measured 
personal characteristics. Since the adjusted gap is one-third (or more) of 
the total gap, the extent of labor market discrimination would appear to 
be sizeable. 

Numerous economists question this reasoning, however. O^Neills 
remarks (1984b, p. 263) are typical of this skeptical view: 

After adjusting for the diflereni proxy variables that siKial scientists 
use to measure productivity differences, studies have explained 
varying proportions of the wage gap .... Among those studies that 
have used broad national samples, perhaps the central finding has 
been that about half of the gap is accounted for by a few key 
variables: schcK>ling. years of work experience, years out of the 
labor force, and job tenure. The unexplained residual, however, 
cannot be taken as a measure of discrimination. Ii is more correctly 
described as a measure of our ignorance. Work experience and 
qualitative aspects of schooling are usually measured crudely, and 
variables that may be important are omitted because of lack of data. 
Chief among these is the intensity and motivation with which a 
career is pursued. The intangible qualities that aifect training, job 
search, and job advancement are likely to be related to the extent to 
which ones energies must be shared between home responsibilities 
and a career. 

Similarly, Roback (1986) notes that cross-section analyses of pay have 
"explained" no more than 40 to 50 percent of the overall variation in 
wages (i.e., the value of R- in such analyses is no more than about 0.50) 
among white men: due to data limitations, it was not possible to include 
many factors that are relevant to pay among white men and that could 
account for some or even all of the remaining wage variation among 
white men. The same ^^missing variables" problem hampers attempts ti) 
estimate the p<;rcion of the male-female pay^ap attributable to discrimi- 
nation. She argues (1986, p. 29) that 

... it seems quite likely that residual earnings disparities arc not 
really an index of discrimination: in fact, the possibility that there is 
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no discriminaiion whatsoever cannot be ruled out. Dnnicasurablc 
factors account for some 60 percent of the variation in white male 
earnings, wh'le unexplained earnings ditYerences between the sexes 
amount to s^.tnewhere between 13 and 34 percent. So it is possible 
that men and women have widely diflerent amounts of unmeasured 
characteristics, at least enough so that if they could be measured, 
there might be no significant wage differentia! at all. 

This "missing variables" argument has dominated discussion of con- 
ventional economic analyses of the pay !>ap. In a nutshell, it asserts that, 
if it were possible to measure and include variables which have not been 
included in regression analyses of pay because of data limitations, then 
the traction of the overall pay gap attributable to discrimination in such a 
revised study might be smaller - perhaps substantially smaller -than 
the figure iriiplied by most current research. 

Stated in these carefully qualified ternis. the missing variables argu- 
ment is unexceptionable. In terms of equation (:.. 1 ). it is simply saying 
that if unobserved characteristics ic) are positively related to M (male 
sex) among persons with the satiie observed characteristics iX). then the 
estimate of the adjusted pay gap, (L will he overstated (or upward 
biased, in statistical terms). It should be noted, however, that precisely 
because the missing variables in question arc not now included, there is 
no way to be certain w^hat their inclusion w^ould do to the results. "^ In 
particular, and contrary to w^hat (TNeill and Roback appear to be 
suggesting, even if women "score" less "well" in t/*'ms of such missing 
variables than do men, inclusion of these variables will not necessarily 
reduce the remaining pay gap. In other words, in terms of equation 
(3.1). d need not be biased simply because unobserved factors are 
positively correlated with M. Rather, for inclusion of unobserved factors 
to reduce the rc^iaining pay gap. the variable in question must be 
correlated with sex "at the margin/' i.e. . be related to sex anumii persons 
who are the y:ime in terms of all of the variables already inelwied in the 
analysis: in terms of equation (3. i ). must be correlated with Manong 
persons n irh the same X. 

As a simple example, suppose one analy/cs pay using a regression 
analysis that does control for educational attainment but does not control 
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for years of work experience, and obtains a si/able estimate for the 
adjusted male/female pay gap. Even it women have, on average, fewer 
years of work experience than men. it does not follow that omission of 
the experience variable produces an overstatement of the estimated pay 
gap (or that inclusion of this missing variable will reduce the estimate of 
the adjusted gap). That will occur only if wonicn with the same educa- 
tional attainment as men nevertheless have less work experience, oi: 
average. Indeed, if work experience and education are perfectly corre- 
lated, omission of the work experience variable will not affect the 
estimated pay gap at ail: in that case, the work experience variable 
would add no information not already provided by the education 
variable. 

Likewise, even if women are less "motivated'' or "career-oriented'* 
than men. omission of a variable denoting **molivation" or 'Varcer 
commitment" would bias the estimate of the pay gap obtained in the 
studies O'Neill discusses only if WDmen w^ho are the same as men in 
terms of ail previously included factors (education, years of work 
experience, etc.) are nevertheless less motivated or career-oriented, on 
average.-^ 

Thus, difierent econi)mists put different weights on the potential 
importance of the omittcd-variables issue -heterogeneous tastes once 
again! -and so are not equally willing to accept the results of conven- 
tional economic analyses of male/female pay differences as evidence of 
labor market discriminaliim. This important dilference notwithstand- 
ing, there is fairly broad agreement on methodological issues. Conven- 
tional economic analyses of labor market discrimination focus on char- 
acteristics of individual workers ^ and, provided a suitable set of 
variables measuring these characteristics could be c>btained, economists 
would treat the **adjusted" pay difference - i.e.. the pay ditierenee be- 
tween men and women who are the same in terms of these charac- 
teristics — as a {iieasure of labor iuarket discriminatitin. How does the 
methodology of comparable worth pay analyses differ from this 
approach? 
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3.2 Comparable WorfA Analyses of the Pay Gap 

Unlike conventional economic analyses, which focus on people, 
comparable worth analyses of the pay gap focus on jobs. Studies taking 
this approach fall into two categories: first, analyses of specific employ- 
ers, usually state or local governments: and, second, studies of national 
survey data. 

Most of the studies in the first category were prepared for or by 
administrative bodies, e.g. , state or local government agencies. Perhaps 
the earliest examples are the studies by Willis and associates (1974, 
1976) of state government employees in Washington State. Similar 
procedures have been used in subsequent studies of state government 
employment in Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, and Michigan, 
and of municipal government employment in New York City and San 
Jose, California.-'^ Pierson, Koziara and Johannesson (1984) took basi- 
cally the sam ir- --^ach in studying a private-sector firm, as did Baron 
and Newnr ; in studying California state government. 

In these Si. the unit of analysis is the job (often called "class" or 
'*job classification''). Generally, an administrative pay construct estab- 
lished for each job (e.g.. the maximum of the pay range) is regressed on 
its evaluation score (e.g.. the points assigned to it by a job evaluation} 
and a variable denoting the sex composition of employment in the job. In 
some cases, the sex composition variable is the proportion of employ- 
ment in the job that is female: in others, it is an indicator denoting 
whether the job is female-dominated (i,e., denoting whether a high 
proportion - the usual cutoff is 70 percent or more -of those in the job 
are women 

Thus, as regards the question of analyzing pay at a specific employer, 
the procedures required for comparable worth studies are much simpler 
than those necessary for conventional economic ar. tlyses. The em- 
ployer under study may have many employees with quite diverse charac- 
teristics (e.g., educational background): data on some potentially 
important employee characteristics (e.g.. education) may not even be 
available: and analysis of these employees along conventional economic 
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lines can require substantial computer programming and data prcKCss- 
ing work. In contrast, comparable worth analyses ot this kind require 
data for a much smaller number of i)bjects- jobs, rather than indi- 
viduals: the necessary variables-c.g., sahiry maxima, comparable 
worth evaluation points and "femalencss"-for each job may well be 
readily available. If is not surprising, then, that many state and local 
governments, with hard pressed personnel staff who may not have much 
experience doing conventional economic analyses, opt instead for com- 
parable worth analyses of pay. 

Comparable worth studies of national survey data include those by 
Aldrich and Buchele (1986). Treiman and Hartmann, eds. (1981, pp. 
28-31), and Treiman, Hartmann and Roos (1980), Although prepared 
by academic researchers using national survey data sets -the U,S. 
Census Public Use Sample (Treiman and Hartmann, eds.; Treiman, 
Hartmann and Roos) or the National Longitudinal Surveys (Aldrich and 
Buchele) -they clearly were inspired by the first kind of comparable 
worth analysis, and appear to some extent to be attempts to apply the 
same kind of methodology to national survey data. The differences of 
approach are largely imposed by the differences in data. National survey 
data sets provide no information on workers job titles as such, on 
administrative pay constructs (e.g.. the maximum pay rate) or job 
evaluation points for workers jobs. Instead, the unit of analysis is the 
^'occupation" (e.g.. the "detailed" or three-digit occupations defined by 
the V. S. Census occupational taxonomy), and the measure of pay is 
usually the average (e.g.. mean or median) hourly earnings of workers 
in the occupation. In lieu of a job evaluation point variable, these studies 
use a set of variables denoting characteristics of the occupation (e.g., 
measures oi' its complexity, the ext^mt to which it requires working with 
machines or making cognitive judgments, etc.), derived from the Die- 
tionary of Occupational Titles J Ihc measure of pay is then regressed on 
the occupation characteristics variables and a variable measuring the sex 
composition of employn^ent in the occupation. 
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3.3 What Do Comparable Worth Analyses Measure? 

It is clear from the foregoing that conventional economic and com- 
parable worth analyses of male/female pay differences use different 
mcthcxlologies and proeedures. These differences raise an even more 
important issue: whether the two kinds of analyses arc even addressed to 
the same set of questions. The basic question considered in conventional 
econoniie analyses is reasonably clear: do individual workers with the 
same characteristics (reflecting, e.g., productivity and job ^references) 
receive the same pay, on average, regardless of sex? In contrast, and 
somewhat surprisingly; the nature of the basic issue addressed in com- 
parable worth analyses is less clear. 

On the one hand, it could be argued that comparable worth analyses 
are addressed to essentially the same question considered in conven- 
tional analyses: whether identical workers receive the same pay re- 
gardless of sex. On the other hand, howxn^er, it could be argued that, 
because they focus on ;'obs rather than individual workers as the unit of 
analysis, comparable worth analyses are concerned with questions 
about discrimination that are fundamentaliy different from those ad- 
dressed by conventional economic analvses. 

Comparable worth analysis as a form of 
conventional economic analysis 

According to some of its proponents, there is nothing particularly 
novel about comparable worth analysis: like the conventional economic 
approach, the comparable worth approach is concerned with measuring 
the extent of discrimination, defined as different treatment (with respect 
to pay for the same w ^rk or access to better-paid work) of otherwise 
identical men and women. In this view, methodological differences 
among studies embodying the two approaches are relatively unimpor- 
tant: such differences merely reflect practical problems encountered in 
different set ' gs (e.g. , lack of data on individual worker characteristics 
or, alternatively: i^n jobs assessed "worth") rather than major conceptual 
differences.^ 
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If this view is correct, then comparable worth and conventional 
economic analyses of pay should y leld essentially similar results despite 
their methodological differences. Is this likely to cKcur, however? Here I 
consider the possible consequences of the three major methodological 
differences between the two kinds of analyses: the nature of the depen- 
dent vai iable (pay): the nature of the independent variables (measures of 
cither individual or job characteristics); and the difference in the unit of 
analysis (individuals or jobs). As \v\\\ become clear shortly, the effect of 
these methodological differences on estimates of the male/female pay 
gap will depend, in general, on the relative importance of the various 
phenomena underlying the gap: maie/female differences in skills and 
job preferences: unequal pas for equal work: and unequal access (via 
differctiecs in W^/?rr assignment at hire or rates of promotion) to better- 
paid work. 

Use of an administrative pax construct. The first major difference 
between conventional economic and comparable w^orth studies cf pay is 
that, in the former, the dependent variable (pay) is generally the actual 
rate of pay received by the individual w^orker. whereas in comparable 
worth studies it is frequently an administrative pay construct. e,g, , the 
maximum rate of pay in the workers job classification,"^ Use of such a^ 
administrative pay construct instead of an actual rate of pay may 
generate an errors-in- variables problem thai can bias the estimate of the 
adjusted male/female pay gap. 

To see why. let denote the adnunistrative pay construct pertinent to 
worker /s job* A^. and consider the effect of using / er than the 
workers actual pay. Y]. when estimating the model y ordinary 

least squares (OLS) while following conventional nic meth- 

odology in all ailur respects, The relation between A a, is simply 



where is the <IiJfcrcnce between the workers actual pay and ^he 
administrative construct. For example, if /I isthe minimum (maximum) 
rate of pay for the worker sjob. then a is the amount, if any. by which the 
workers actual pay is above the minimum (below the maximum) for his 
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or her job; thus. ^/>() (<0) always. In econometric parlance, A mea- 
sures Kwith erron where the magnitude of the error ha. Now combine 
{3,I)-{3.2) and rearrange to get 

A^^bX^ + ilM^-he^'^. where c.'^^-e^-a^, (3,3) 

Suppose first that the administrative construct A is the minimum rate 
of pay for the employees Job, so that a is the amount by which his or her 
pay exceeds the minimum. The coefficient on cL will be biased if the 
composite error term r * and M are correlated at i^iven X, The potential 
problem intrcxiuced by use of .4 in place of K is that the presence of a in 
the composite error term may induce a correlation between it and M, 
even at given values of X, Under what conditions will this occur? If there 
is "unequal pay for equal work" favoring men, then, on average, men 
receive more pay in excess of the minimum for their job than do women 
with the same characteristics {X): at given X, a (the amount paid above 
the minimum) w^ill be positively correlated with M. Then, at given X 
(and even in the absence of any correlation between unobservables e and 
the male indicator variable M). both the negmive of the amount paid 
above the minimum, -a, and the composite error ternu'*'^^'-^/ will be 
/ '/gaiively correlated with 

Thus, to the extent that there is unequal pay for equal work, OLS 
regression that uses the administrative pay construct rather than actual 
pay will understate the extent of discrimination favoring men and 
disfavoring women. Moreover, it appears unlikely that this would be 
affected by "unequal access to better-paid wx>rk" because of discrimina- 
tion in initial assignment (i.e.. differential treatment of equally qualified 
men and women with respect to job assignment at hire). Such initial 
assignment discrimm ition will mean that, relative to w(?men with the 
same qualifications A^ men will receive higher pay ilt') ami will hold 
jobs with higher maximum ami minimum rates of pay (A). At least to a 
first approximation, raising both Yarn! A (for men relative to women at 
given X) is unlikely to affect their dijferenee (the measurement error a 
-Y-A). on therefore, the correlation (if any) between the composite 
error term e'-^ = e'-a and sex (M) at given X. 

That is not necessarily the end of the story, however If there is 
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"unequal access to better Wi)rk'' due to differential rates of p^v;/;/r>r/Vm for 
equally qualified men and women, then, on average and relative to men 
with the same X. women arc trapped in lower-paid jobs and are "maxed 
out''-earning the highest rate paid for their low- level job. Conversely, 
nien will move rapidly to successively better-paid jobs, eaniing less than 
the highest rate for the jobs they hold (i.e.. receiving small "excess 
payments" a) but occupying Jobs with substantially higher salary min- 
ima A and thus receiving subNiantially higher salary levels, y^^^ In this 
case, a (the ami>un! paid above the minimum) will be negatively corre- 
lated with M at given X: and so at given X (and even in the absence of any 
correlation between unv irservables c and the male indicator variable M). 
both the nei^aiive of the amount paid above the minimum, -a, and the 
composite ern^r term c^^—e-a will be posiiively correlated wMth A/, 
Thus, to the exicnt that differential treatment of equally qualified men 
and women with respect to promotion causes unequal access to better- 
paid work, OLS regression that uses the administrative pay construct 
rather than actual pay will ovcrsratc the extent of discrimination favor- 
ing men and disfavoring women. 

Similar conclusions apply when A is the salary maximum. In this 
case, a is the amount by which ones actual pay (>*) falls short of the 

aximum for imcs job, and so will be either negative or zero. To the 
extent that women suffer from unequal p^'^v for equal work, men will be 
closer to (and more likely to be at) ihc salary niaxunum than women 
with the same X. If so. a wall be larger in absolui- alue ("more 
negative") for women than for men with the same X: M will be positively 
correlated with a. and negalively correlated vrith both -a and the 
composite error term at given values of X". Hence, to the extent that 
women suffer from unequal pay tor equal work. OLS regression that 
uses the salary maximum for employees\job classifications rather than 
their actual pay will understate the extent of discrimination favoring 
men and disfavoring women. (Again, unequal access due todiscrimma- 
tion m initial assignment appears unlikely to change this conclusion.) 

On the other hand, to the extent that women suffer from unequal 
access to better-paid work due to dilferential promotion rates, they will 
"max out" more often than men with the same X: i.e.. A/ will be 
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negatively correlated with a and positively correlated with both -a and 
the composite error term at given values ol X. Hence, to the extent that 
wcmen sufter unequal access via p;omotion, use of the salary maximum 
for employees job classifications rather than actual pay in OLS regres- 
sion generates an errors-in-vuriables bias that overstates the extent of 
discrimination favoring men and disfavoring women, 

In sum, use of an administrative pay construct can induce two differ- 
ent errors-in-variables biases, of opposite signs, in the estimate of 
discrimination. A priori statemeni> about which of the two biases will in 
fact be stronger, and thus about the net bias, are inevitably speculative. 
However, to the extent that comparable worth advocates are correct in 
arguing that concentration of women in low-paid occupations is a 
serious problem, and to the extent that this can be regarded as unequal 
access to better paid w<^rk due to differential promotion rates, overstate- 
ment of the female salary disadvantage in comparable worth analyses of 
the pay gap is likely to be a serious problem. 

Use of job charaacrisfics, A second major difference between con- 
ventional economic and comparable worth studies of pay is that, 
whereas the former control for actual differences in characteristics 
(e,g., ^.uucation or years of work experience) of individual workers. 
comparable worth studies control for diflerences in characteristics of 
Johs\ As noted earlier, in some cases a jobs characteristics are summa- 
rized by a set of variables denoting its skill requirements, complexity, 
etc., whereas in others, there is a single composite variable, the jobs 
"evaluation point score" (e.g.. Hay or Willis job evaluation points), 
which effectively collapses a set of characteristics pertaining to the 
job-skilL effort, responsibility and working conditions- into a single 
number 

On first consideration, this difference between the two kinds of pay 
studies might appear relatively minor. Could it not be argued that both 
kinds of studies control for skill -conventional economic analyses, by 
including measures of individual workers education, years of work 
experience, etc: and comparable worth analyses, by including mea- 
sures (either expIici^K' and ;u^xirately, or else as part of composite point 
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score) of the skills required tor the jobs the wo» Kers are doing? However, 
the two kinds of studies do not. in fact, treat skills in a similar way. The 
skill variable(s) used in comparable worth analyses effectively imputes 
exactly the same amount of "skill" to all workers in a given job. In 
contrast, since they use variables that measure skills of individual 
workers, conventional economic analyses do not suppress the variation 
in si'ills typically observed even among workers who are doing the same 
job. The two kinds of analyses, conventional economic and comparable 
worth, would be equivalent in this respect only if ail workers in each job 
had the same amount of skill (eg,, education, manual dexterity). 

To the extent tliat comparable worth analyses impute minimum skill 
levels to all workers and ignore variation in skills, they may induce 
additional errors-in-variables biases that arise from two distinct phe- 
nomena: unequal access to better- paid work: and sex-relatcd "supply- 
side" dilfcrences in actual wi>rker characteristics. To see this, think of X 
as the actual skill level of the worker: let denote the minimum skill 
level required for ones job; and consider the effect of using X* rather 
than actual skill level X w^hen estimating the model OA) by OLS while 
following conventional economic methodology in all other resfKcts, 
(Thus, as in the previous case, one aspect of conparable worth analyses 
is considered in isolation from the others: see note 10.) The relatii>n 
between .V and X* may be written as 



where a; ( >()) is /s 'cwcess" skill, i.e.. the amount of skill he or she has 
in excess of the minimum level A' * required for his or her job. Since A^^"^ 
is used in place of X^ in comparable worth analyses of the pay gap. 
substitute {3.4) into (3.1) and rearrange terms to obtain 



Note that the composite error term. e"^\ now consists of unobservables 
[e) and of "exces.s' skills, hx. 

To assess possible bias in OLS estimates of (3.5). Hrst consider the 
implications ol' unequal access to better-paid wi^rk. 'TJnequai access* 
due to differences in athcr initial assignment or rates of promotion 



(3.4) 



where ('* +h.\\. 



(3.5) 
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typically means that women arc less likely to be in better-paid jobs than 
are men with the same actual ski IK X. More or less equivalent ly, it 
means that, on average, women must have more skill in excess of the 
minimum (greater .v) than men with the same mimmum skill level (the 
same X*). M will therefore be negatively related both to x and to the 
composite error term, e'^-e + hx: and so unequal access will induce a 
negative bias in the estimate of </. i.e. . will result in an understatement of 
the male salary advantage (female salary disadvantage). 

An alternate route to tlic same conclusion starts with the observation 
that most comparable worth analyses use one or more variables denot- 
ing jo/; evaluation points of workers jobs. rather than measures of 
(minimum or actual) skill levels (X* or X) as such. To the extent that P 
amounts to an index of the icvel" of workers jobs (with, e.g.. higher 
values of P denoting higher-paid jobs), analyses of this kind amount to 
analyses that estimate only the extent of unequal pay for equal work: that 
is, they estimate the ditferencc in pay between men and women who are 
in jobs with essentially the same (overall average) pay If so. analyses of 
this kind necessarily understate the overall male salary advantage 
(female salary disadvantage), which includes not only an unequal pay 
for equal work component but also a component attributable to unequal 
access to better paid work. 

On the other hand, supplv-side differences in w^orker characteristics 
(job qualificaticms and job preferences) may generate sex differences in 
U( 'ma/ "skills" (or, more generally, job skills and/or job preferences). X. 
In particular, to the extent that mens actual skill levels generally exceed 
those of women, men will possess "excess" skills to a greater extent 
(their .v will be larger, on average) than will women, both overall and 
within given job categories. To the extent that this is so, M will be 
positively related both to .v and to the composite error term, and so 
neglecting the greater actual skill levels of the male workers will induce 
a positive bias in the estimate oUi- \x.. will overstate the male salary 
advantage (female salary disadvantage). 

To see why, consider the simple example illustrated in figure 3.1. A 
sex-blind company has two jobs, A and /?. Minimum skill requirements. 
X*. and pay, \\ are higher in A than in B, All employees have at least 
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X;,*\ the minimum skill love! required tor B (otherwise, they would not 
have been hired); let X;^"^' be normaliiicd to zero without loss of gener- 
ality. Let X.i"^' be the minimum amount of skill neeessary (and suttieient) 
for an employee to be assign :d to the high- wage job, .4. Next, suppi^se 
that the skill distributions of the men and women at this company have 
the same variance but that, because of supply-side factors noted pre- 
viously, the mean of the skill distribution for men exceeds that for 
women. Then, as shown in figure 3. K the mean skill level and pay of 
men will exceed that of women within both the low-skill job (B) and the 
high-skill job (.'D.^^ Thus.. V will be positively correlated with Mat given 
levels of X*; and so the OLS estimate oUl will be upward-biased, giving 
the appearance of a male salary advantage when none in fact exists. In 
such cases, comparable worth analyses such as (3,5) effectively ignore 
both (i) the extent to which, because of supply-side reasons, mens actual 
skill levels exceed those of women and (ii) the tact that these differences 
in actual skill levels explain some of the pay gap. Thus, such analyses 
may (nerstate the extent of the gap that is due to labor market 
discriminaticm. 

In sum, using minimum instead of actual skill levels can induce two 
different errors-in-variables biases, of opposite signs, in comparable 
worth analyses of discrimination. A priori statements about the net 
direction of the two biases are inevitably speculative. To the extent that 
supply-side differences in skill levels arc an important source of the 
iwerall pay gap. howeven upward bias m the male salary advantage 
(overstatement of the female salary disadvantage) induced by the use of 
minimum skill level measures in comparable worth analyses of the pay 
gap is likely to be a serious problem. 

Use ({fj(^h as the unit of analysis, A third major difference between 
conventional economic and comparable worth studies of pay is that, 
whereas the former take the indi\ idual worker as the unit of analysis, in 
the latter the /V>/? is the unit of analysis. On first consideration, this 
difference might also appear of relatively minor importance: could one 
not argue that the job-level regressions used in comparable worth 
analyses arc simply the aggregated or grouped-data equivalents of the 
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inUividuaMcvcl regressions used in conventional economic analyses?^-* 
Although grouped-data regression is less desirable in some respects 
than individual-level regression, standard econometric results (see, 
e.g., Kmenta 1971, csp. pp. 322-336, or other econometrics textbooks) 
do suggest that grouping or aggregating docs not generate statistical bias 
under conventional econometric assumptions. Thus, it could be argued, 
so long as the primary concern is avoiding statistical bias in estimates of 
discrimination, it makes relativeiy littic difference whether one uses 
individual-level regression, as in conventional economic analyses, or 
grouped data (job-level) regression, as in comparable worth analyses. 

The problem with this argument is that standard econometric as- 
sumptions on grouped-data estimators do not necessarily hold when 
jobs define the groups to be considered. In particular, the usual conclu- 
sions about the unbiasedness of grouped-data estimators apply only if 
the variable determining the grouping is independent of the individual- 
level error tenn. Here that is unlikely to hold: the individual-level error 
term -the e of (3,1)- refers to unobservables that affect pay, given 
observed characteristics; and the variable determining the grouping is 
the job. Are unobservables that affect ones pay (e,g., motivation) 
independent of the job one holds, given observed characteristics? If not. 
application of conventional grouped-data techniques to jon-levcl regres- 
sions, as in comparable worth analyses, is inappropriate. 

In particular, under plausible conditions, taking the job rather than the 
individual worker as the unit of analysis, as in most comparable worth 
analyses of the pay gap, is likely to oversiatc the magnitude of the 
adjusted male/female pay gap. In intuitive terms, using the job as the 
unit of analysis induces a form of selection bias in OLS estimates of the 
relation between pay and (average) skill level. Even in a .sex-blind 
environment, this bias understates the extent to which differences in 
(average) pay among jobs are attributable to differences in (average) 
skill levels among jobs. To the extent that men have higher skill levels 
than women, they will be concentrated in high-paying jobs (fo^ »sons 
that have nothing do with discrimination by the employer), s 
under.stxitcment of the importance of skill differences will tu.. 
overstatement of the importance of the proportion male in genciuw ^ 
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pay differences among jobs, even at given (average) skill levels. Thus, 
even when the employers pay practices are sex-neuiraU comparable 
worth analyses v^ill imply that males enjoy a salary advantage at given 
skill levels -a spurious effect due entirely to selection bias induced by 
taking job as the unit of analysis. 

To see the essentia) ideas underlying this notion J nu.e that, by (3. 1). 
a regression that uses within-job means (as in a comparable worth 
analysis) is concerned with estimating 

where K^. and ej are the mean values of the variables K X and 
respectively, for those individuals / who are actually in job j; and where 
therearey total jobs. 0,V) is an explicit model of (average) /?m' within 
jobs; at least implicitly, there is also a process of some kind that 
determines selection into the different jobs. Let u^^ denote unobserved 
characteristics (e.g., "motivation") that affect individual / s probability 
of being selected into job j. If these unobserved "selection" charac- 
teristics u^^ are imcorrekued with unobserved characteristics that affect 
individual Ts pay. e^. then c^-the average value of among those 
mdividnals actually in any job j- will be zero (in expected value). In this 
case, conventional grouped-data n^ethcxis raise no problems of bias. 

However, what if the u^^ are pjsitively correlated with the e^^-that is. 
what if unobservable factors that affect selection into any job j are 
positively related to unobservables that affect payl If so, then, on 
average, individuals who are in high-paying jobs will enjoy high pay not 
only because they have high X, but also because they have a high for 
the job they hold and thus (because of the positive correlation between £' 
and tij) a high r^ In other words, on average, jobs that score high (or low) 
in terms of X will also do .so in terms of ^. In this case, OA') will suffer 
from an omitted variables problem: the nature of the job selection 
process induces a positive correlation between average within-job mea- 
sured skill and the within-job error tenn Note also that if, for any 
rea***on ^c.g., supply factors), men have more measured skill X than 
women, on average, then e^ in (3. T) will also be positively correlated 
with M^, the ''maleness" of jobs. 
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The consequences tor comparable worth pay analyses are now appar- 
ent. Consider the prototype comparable worth regression equation: 

\)^hX^^dM^ + q^. J^A.B (3.6) 

where if is an error term. If men have a higher average skill level than 
women, then, for entirety nondiscriminatory reasons, (1) men will be 
overrepresented in the high-X job and underrepresented in the lovv-X 
job: (2) the of (3. T) will be positively correlated with the "nialeness" 
of jobs: (3) the expression dM^^q^ in (3,6) is therefore essentially the 
equivalent of the of (3. T)^ and so (4) the estimate of J, the coeflicient 
on in (3.6), will be positive. 

A positive estimate of ^/ in the "job aggregate' regression (3.6), in 
these circumstances, is simply a statistical artifact. It w^ould, however, 
normally be treated as vidence of discrimination favoring men. Thus, 
aggregating by job, as m comparable worth analyses, can produce the 
appearance of discrimination favoring men even at a sex-blind 
employer. 

In sum, because of the three features noted above - use of an adminis- 
trative pay construct, use of minimum rather than actual skill levels and 
use of jobs rather than individuals as the unit of analysis -estimates of 
sex differences in pay obtained in comparable worth analyses are likely 
to differ from those obtaineii in conventiinial economic analyses of pay. 
It should be noted at once that these results on the potential for bias(es) 
in comparable worth analyses are not necessarily conclusive. The 
preceding discussion has considered each of the three major features of 
comparable worth analyses in isolation from the other two, but of course 
in actual comparable worth analyses all three features appear simul- 
taneously and may interact with each other. Determining the net effect 
on the statistical results of using all three features together is therefore a 
much more compliciiicd question to which the preceding discussion 
provides only tentative answers. 

Despite this caveat, however, it seems clear that there is no basis for 
the notion that estimates yielded by comparable w^i^rth analyses are 
likely to be the same as, or even similar to, those derived using conven- 
tional economic niethodology Depending on the relative importance of 
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unequal pay for equal work, unequal access to better work (via both 
initial assignment and promotions) and male/female differences in skills 
and job preferences, comparable wonh analyses may produce upward- 
or downward-biased measures of the adjusted male/female pay gap, 
relative to what conventional economic analyses would suggest. In 
particular, to the extent that job evaluation points simply index workers 
actual jobs, comparable worth analyses will measure only the extent of 
unequal pay for equal work (i.e., work in the same job), and will 
therefore understate the adjusted pay gap relative to conventional analy- 
ses (which reflect not only unequal pay for equal work but also unequal 
access to better work). On the other hand, comparable worth analyses 
are likely to overstate the adjusted pay gap relative to conventional 
economic analyses to the extent that male/female skill or job preference 
difterences and/or unequal access to better work via unequal promotion 
rates are especially i?iiportant. 

Comparable worth analyses and ''systematic underpayment 
of wou.en^s jobs'' 

To some proponents, comparable worth analyses have essentially the 
same purpose and ask essentially the same questions as conventional 
economic analyses. How^-vcn to other proponents, the focus of com- 
parable worth analyses on jobs rather than on individuals reflects an 
outlook on the labor market generally and on discrimination in particu- 
lar that is fundamentally different from the one underlying the conven- 
tional economic approach, providing a "new doctrine of sex discrimina- 
tion" (England and Norris 1985). 

Based on what might be called "institutional analysis/' this alternative 
view emphasizes "the importance of in.stitutional features and their 
relative inflexibility in determining wages and other conditions of em- 
ployment/' and asserts that this emphasis "off ers a more fruitful per- 
spective from which to understand the existence and the persistence of 
wage diflerentials between men and w^omen" than does conventional 
economic analysis (Treiman and Hartmann* eds. 1981 . p. 45). Jobs and 
related concepts (e.g. , job families, job ladders, salary ranges for jobs. 
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the distinction between entry-level jobs and jobs filled internally by 
transfer or promotion, internal labor markets, segmented labor mar- 
kets) are heavily stressed -indeed, reilied. In this view, individuals are 
of less interest than jobs for analytical (though certainly not noiinativc) 
purposes, since all that individuals can do is to try to fit into the job 
structure as best they can: "Workers do not operate as individuals in the 
labor market, but rather as members of groups defined by their rela- 
tionship to labor market structures, and labor market structures effec- 
tively limit the choices open to them" {Treiman and Hartmann, eds. 
1981, p. 52). 

A general difficulty with this view is that it does not always distinguish 
satisfactorily between cases in which jobs and related concepts play an 
independent role in labor market outcomes, and cases in which such 
concepts are merely the surface manifestations of underlying processes 
whose outcomes are actually determined by individual worker charac- 
teristics and actions. As regards specific issues related to sex difier- 
ences in pay, there are further difficulties. Do labor market structures 
generate such pay differences independently of other phenomena, high- 
lighted by conventional economic analysis? If so, how? In particular, 
apart from unequal pay for equal work and unequal access to better 
work, which the conventional economic view also identifies as mecha- 
nisms for discrimination, arc there other mechanisms, resulting from 
labor market structures raiher than from causes identified by the con- 
ventional economic approach, that may give rise to such pay differ- 
ences? The institutional literature has generally not provided clear 
answers to such questions. 

In the present context, the best examp^ ■ )f these difficulties has to do 
with one of"the stylized facts noted in chapter 2: even with "other things' 
(e.g., education and years of prior work experience) held constant, 
workers oi either sex in predominantly female jobs earn less, on aver- 
age, than workers of either sex in predominantly male jobs. As shown in 
section 2.2, this stylized fact (and others) can readily be explained in 
terms of a simple conventional economic model of a tw^o-job labor 
market with discrimination (in particular, exclusion from, c^r more 
generally unequal access to, the high-wage job H of figures 2.1 -2). In 
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contrast, after citing scx-rclatcd differences in job choices and exclusion 
of women from high-paying jobs as possible explanations, two promi- 
nent in^titutionalists otter a third and presumably distinct explanation 
''for the lower pay rates of jobs held mainly by women": "women s work 
is underpaid because women do it -that is, that the same work would be 
paid more if it were done by men" (Treiman and Hartmann, eds. 1981 , 
p. 56). But this is less an "explanation" than a tautology; moreoven the 
subsequent discussion of how firms manage "to implement an explicit 
decision to pay women or minority workers less than men or whites" (p, 
57) turns out to rest heavily on exclusion, i.e,, unequal access to better 
work (pp. 58. 62-63). The unanswered questions remain: What mecha- 
nisms -in particular, what instautional factor^ - other than exclusion 
make it possible for employers to engage in "systematic underpayment 
of jobs held mainly by women" (p. 65)? Will such systematic underpay- 
ment be overlooked or understated by conventional economic analyses, 
and yet be accurately measured by comparable worth analyses? 

The aiiswers to these questions are somewhat surprising. Systematic 
underpayment of predominantly female jobs relative to predominantly 
male jobs need not require exotic job structures (as in the institutionalist 
view) or exclusion (as in the conventional economic view). Although 
such systematic underpayment will be entirely overlooked by conven- 
tional economic analyses of pay. comparable worth analyses of pay a 'e 
quite unlikely to measure it accurately. The w^ay to avoid mis^icasure- 
ment of such systematic underpayment is to analyze not compensation, 
but rather vacancies and shortages. 

Two examples help illuminate the basic ideas. First, consider how 
comparable worth and conventional economic analyses would be used 
to determine w^iether a university discriminates against female faculty 
relative to male faculty The conventional econi>mic apprimeh would 
entail regressing individual faculty members pay on an indicator 
variable denoting sex and on variables measuring personal charac- 
teristics-highest degree, years since highest degree, age, field of aca- 
demic specialization (s(.ciai work. siH:iology. statistics, etc.), years of 
university service, prior work experience, etc The unit of analysis 
would be the individual faculty member. The question to be investigated 
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would be whether men are paid more than women, other things (per- 
sonal characteristics related to qualitications and preferences j being 
equal. 

In contrast, a comparable wwth analysis would take "job" as the unit 
of analysis, and would start with an evaluation of the worth of each job. 
In a university setting, "job" might mean academic department, or 
possibly cells constructed by academic rank and department: that is, 
sociology facuhy would be treated as doing one job and statistics faculty 
another: alternatively, associate professors in sociology would be 
treated as be'ng in one job and associate professors in statistics would be 
treated as being in another. Presumably, all faculty jobs (or, more 
narrowly, all faculty jobs at the san)e academic rank), regardless of 
academic department, would be assessed as requiring the same skill, 
effort, responsibility and working conditit^ns: in other words, jobs 
(perhaps at the sam2 academic rank) in social work, statistics, etc., 
•'\>uld be assessed as "comparable. 

Taking jobs (either departments, or department-rank cells) as the unit 
of analysis, one would then regress an administrative pay figure (e.g., 
the maximum or midpoint of a pay range) or a summary statistic for pay 
(e.g., mean pay) on the proportkm female in each job. Since all jobs 
(e.g., departments) would be assessed as comparable, it wi>uld be 
unnccessar) to include any measure of job evaluation points, since these 
would be the same for all departments.^^ Moreover, it would be inap- 
propriate to include any indicators denoting the academic field (statis- 
tics, sociok>gy, etc.) of each job, for that would amount to treatipig 
interfield pay difterences as 'iegitiniate*' despite the job evaluatic>ns 
conclusion that ail fields are comparable. 

Predicting the likely results of such a comparable wx)rth evaluation of 
faculty pay is straightforward. Pay of faculty in predominantly male 
disciplines such as ecom)iriics or engineering usuall* exceeds that t>f 
faculty lit predominantly female (or less heavily male) disciplines such 
as hunianitics or nursing. Thus, one would almost certainly obtain a 
negative .-elation between pay and "proportion female," even wqth fac- 
ulty rank held constant (as a means of allowing for differences across 
ranks in .skill, effort and responsibility). 
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Clearly, then, an analysis of this kind is different from a convenlii)nal 
economic analysis of discrimination, and is likely to lead to different 
conclusions. In particular, if women and men with the same persona! 
characteristics (degrees, years of service, fields of academic specializa- 
lion, etc.) enjoy the same access to better-paid academic ranks (pro- 
festoon associate professor, etc.) and receive the same pay in the same 
academic rank, conventional economic analysis would find no differ- 
ence in pay by sex. In contrast, even if similar individuals enjoy both 
equal pay in the same rank and equal access to better-paid ranks, a 
comparable worth evaluation would obtain a negative relation between 
average pay and "proportion female*" in different jobs (e.g. , departments 
or rank-department cells). This would be due entirely to the fact that, 
relative to men, women who are otherwise similar (in terms o^ degrees, 
years of .service, etc.) are more likely to be in relatively low-paid 
academic specialties (e.g., humanities or nursing as opposed to eco- 
nomics or engineering). But would it be correct to infer from this that 
the university being studied discriminates against women? 

In terms of conventional economic analyses, such an inference would 
be warranted only if, relativ e to male faculty with the same training, the 
university locked female faculty out of high-paid specialties and kept 
them instead in lower-paid disciplines. Since the notion of "training" 
encompasses field of academic specialization, that seems very unlikely. 
It would seem most implausible that anyone with training in engineer- 
ing, regardless of sex, would be "kept" in any discipline other than 
engineering: and equally implausible that awyone. regardless of sex, 
w ith training in the humanities would be able to gain access to a position 
on the engineering faculty. A relation between proportion male and 
average pay among different disciplines would appear, rather, to be a 
consequence of supply-side differences beyond the university s control, 
v^hereunder- because of differential socialization or other prelabor 
market factors - women seek training in and enter low-paying fields to a 
greater extent ihan otherwise identical men.-^ To the extent that these 
differences exist, a negative relation between proportion female and 
average pay by discipline will arise even at an entirely sex-blind univer- 
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sitv, but would be treated as evidence of discriminatory employment 
practices in a comparable worth analysis. 

None of this, however, addresses the question of "systematic under- 
payment." What if the university is not sex-blind, but rather has decided 
systematically to underpay predominantly female disciplines (or over- 
pay predominantly male disciplines)? Conventional economic analyses 
of pay will ertcctively ignore this possibility, because they would typ- 
ically include "academic discipline" (e.g. , a set of discipline indicators) 
among the X In expressions such as (3 J The alternative -comparable 
worth analysis of pay- requires the dubious assumption that, in the 
absence of discrimination by the university, everyone, regardless of 
discipline, would receive the same pay (on average and other things, 
such as years of service, being equal). Thus, neither co^' entional 
economic nor comparable worih analysis of pay will pj ovide a suitable 
basis for estimating the extent of discrimination via such systematic 
underpayment. 

As a second example, suppose that an employer or a group of 
employers decides to exercise monopsony power over (workers in) a 
predominantly female job. e.g., nurses or clerical workers.- Conven- 
tional economic analysis of pay at such a monopsonistic employer 
would generally include (if possible) one or more indicators for type of 
skill possessed, e.g., training in nursing or prior experience in clerical 
work. Thus, the employers systematic underpayment (via exercise of 
monopsony power) of its nurses or clerical workers would be subsumed 
into the coctticicnt on the relevant skill indicator(s) and would not atfect 
the estimated sex dilference in pay (the coefficient d in expressions such 
as (3. 1 )) in any way As in the previous example, although conventional 
economic analysis of pay would clearly be unsatisfactory in a setting of 
this kind, comparable worth analysis of pay here would be equally 
unsatisfactory, for it would require the dubious assumption that a job 
evaluation will accurately measure the wage ditferentiai b'^tween nurses 
(or clericals) and other jobs that would prevail in the absence of 
discrimination. 

In sum. neither conventional economic nor coiiiparable worth analy- 
ses o\ pay are adequate for assessing the question of systematic under- 
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payment (or oveq>aymcnt) of jobs based on the sex composition of the 
persons who do them. Fortunately, however, this question can be ad- 
dressed by analyzing oiher employment practices using quite conven- 
tional concepts, such as vacancies and waiting lists (Fischel and Lazear 
1986a). Systematic underpayment of womens jobs - social work or 
nursing- will inevitably lead to systematic shortages: chronic vacan- 
cies, unfilled positions, etc. Systematic overpayment of mens jobs 
engineers or tree-trimmers- w^ill inevitably lead to systematic sur- 
pluses: a chronic excess of applicants relative to available positions, 
long waiting lists of qualified persons seeking a small number of vacant 
jobs, etc.^^ 

Development of a methcxlology for empirical analysis of the pre<cence 
(and, even more so, the magnitude) of systematic underp';j^ment (or 
overpayment) of jobs according to sex composition is beyond the scope 
of ih s bcH>k. For present purposes, it is sufficient to note that although 
conventional economic analyses of pay are not a satisfactory means for 
addressing this question, neither are comparable worth analyses of pay. 



3.4 Analyang the Effects of Comparahk Worth Wage Adjmtments 

Many discussions of comparable worm focus on conceptual issues of 
the kind examined in chapter 2, e.g., whether unequal pay for jobs of 
comparable worth is necessarily discriminatory and wh.ither it is appro- 
priate to require equal pay for jobs of comparable v,orth. To a les.ser 
extent, analysts have considered technical issues such as the ones dis- 
cussed in this chapter, e.g., the statistical merits and d^:merits of com- 
parable worth analyses of pay. To many observers, however, the most 
important issues regarding comparable worth have to do with its likely 
effects on wages, employment and other labor \hi^rk:t outcomes. In this 
view, the acid test is not whether the concept of comparable worth is 
analytically sound or whether comparable worth pay analyses yield 
statistically unbiased measures of discriminatory pay practices. Rather, 
the crucial issue is an entirely pragmatic one: whether actual implemen- 
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tatidii of comparable worth can raise the pay of w omen workers, reduce 
the pay gap, etc., without serious adverse side effects. 

Prior research 

To date, analyzing the empirical consequences of actually adopting 
comparable worth has been difficult: comparable worth has not yet been 
adopted on a widespread basis. Consequently, most assessments of the 
effects of comparable wxirth have attempted to work out what would be 
likely to occur //'w^age adjustments were made alon^ comparable worth 
lines. Studies of this kind have fcKUsed on the effects on wages and on the 
male/female pay gap. In most cases, the starting point is a comparable 
worth wage regression, wiih jobs as the unit of analysis, that regresses 
jobs* pay Y) (e.g.. maximum or minimum pay rates) on one or more 
variables denorimi the jobs chuiacteristics (e.g., Haypoint or other 
evaluation score... measures of working )nditions. etc.) and a sex 
composition variable (e.g., the proportion male in the jobs, or 
whether the jobs are predominantly male or female, etc.). Thus, such 
analyses start with a relation such as (3.6). 

The next step in these analyses is to use the estimate of J. the 
coefficient on the sex composition variable M. to work out th. wage 
effects o^' full implementation of a comparable worth standard. For 
example, if M measures the proportion of incumbents in a job who are 
male, so that M ranges between zero (for an all-female job) and one {for 
an all-male job), then the estimate of d in (3.6) is treated as an estimate 
of the male salary advantage. In order to ensure that (average) pay in all- 
female jobs equals that in all-male jobs of the same ^^worth" (that is. the 
same value of X^) . one would have to rai.se pay for each all-female job by 
(L More generally, comparable worth w^ould require raising pay for a job 
j that is percent female by ODlp^d,-^ The total cost of these pay 
increases can be then derived by multiplying the pay increase for each 
job, 0,0\p/L times the number of incumbents in that job. A^^, and then 
summing over all jobs ./. 

Analyses of this kind are not w iihout interest, but they are inevitably 
limited. At best, they indicate the fiiaximum potential effect of compara- 
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ble worth on wages rather than the actual consequences of a politically 
and budgeiariiy feasible set of wage adjustments. Indeed, to the extent 
that comparable worth pay adjustments are adopted through labor 
management bargaining and/or the exercise of administrative discre- 
tion, an'ilyses of this kind do not necessarily indicate even the relative 
magnitudes of the wage increases given to different jobs. (For example, 
a given job might receive either more or less than the amount 0,01/;^^/ 
required under a strict implementation of a comparable worth standard 
depending on whether the union representing workers in that job was 
strong or weak.) Also, such analyses usually do not consider the 
potential effects of comparable worth wage increases on employment. 

Analyses for this bcM)k: an overview 

The alternative, adopted here, is to analyze the empirical effects of 
adoption of comparable worth in actual settings rather than under 
hypothetical assumptions. Chapters 4-6 present studies of: the State of 
Minnesota, which passed legislation requiring equal pay for jobs of 
comparable worth in state employment: San Jose, California, which 
adjusted pay of municipal employees along comparable worth lines; and 
Australia, which since the early part of this century has had a national 
wage arbitration system that has several comparable worth features. 
These analyses of the effects of actual adoption of comparable worth (or 
comparable worth-like criteria) do not provide mforniation on the 
maximum potential consequences of completely applying such a stan- 
dard. They do, however, indicate the consequences of adopting com- 
parable worth subject m> constraints imposed by economic and political 
realities, ^^oreover, the studies in chapters 4-6 explicitly consider 
effects on employment, a subjeck ihat was generally ignored in most 
prior work. 

The questions to be examined can be stated very simply. Relative to 
what would have prevailed in the absence of comparable worth, is a 
labor market outcome of interest- wages, the sex gap in pay, empU^y- 
ment, etc. --either higher or lower as a result of the version {>f compara- 
ble worth actually adopted? If so, by how much? 
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The empirical analyses of these issues in chapters 4- 6 proceed 
sequcntiallv. The first step is to analyze the independent etTect of 
adopting comparable worth on wages; the second, toestimate the ceieris 
jHirihm relation between employment and wages. The final step uses the 
results of the previous two steps to derive an estimate ofthe independent 
effect of adopting comparable worth on employment. One interesting 
feature of these analyses is that they use time-series data for periixls both 
before and after adoption of comparable worth. In contrast, the studies 
of the potential etiects of comparable worth described earlier have been 
confined to analysis of single cross-section "snapshots" as of a single 
date. 

As noted in section 3.3, the results of analyses of pay may be quite 
sensitive to ones choice ofthe unit of analysis: either individuals or jobs. 
In this connection, one important feature of the studies in chapters 4 and 
5 is worth emphasizing at the outset. The basic data available for 
analysis of San Joses comparable worth wage adjustments refer to jobs 
rather than individuals: the necessary individual-level data do not exist 
for the relevant pcricxi. Here, there is no w^ay to avoid using jobs as the 
unit of analysis. In contrast, the basic data available for analysis of 
Minnesota's experience with comparable worth refer to individual state 
employees. This makes it possible to perform both conventional eco- 
nomic analyses (using the data in their original individual-level form) 
and comparable worth analyses (by aggregating the individual-level 
data up to the level of jobs). Accordingly, I discuss the Minnesota results 
before the San Jose results: the information provided by the Minnesota 
analyseson the consequences (if using jobs rather than individuals as the 
unit of analysis turns out to be very useful in assessir^ the San Jos<§ 
analyses, in which, as just noted, jobs must be used as the unit of 
analysis. (The data available for Australia arc conventional macro- 
economic time-series data, so I defer discussion ofthe framework used 
in evaluating AustraMas experience WMth comparable worth to 
chapter 6 J 

Wage effects 

The (irst step in the analyses in subsequent chapters is to regress a 
measure of the wage of observation / at time r, H'^,, on a set of control 
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variables pertinent to / at X^,. and a ^'comparable worth'' indicator C,, 
denoting the existence at t of a comparable worth policy with the 
p<Mential to aHect is wage: 

ir,-/>A;, + A-C + t^, /- L 2 A^; /-I, 2 7; (3.7) 

The data are longitudinal, consisting of observations for each of 
individual units as of each of a total of Tdates. Depending on the nature 
of the available data, the unit of analysis, "//' is either an individual 
worker (in some of the analyses tor Minnesota) or a job (in other 
analyses for Minnesota, and in all analyses for San Jose). How is the 
comparable worth variable C^^ in (3.7) to be defined? As actually 
adopted in the *'test sites 'considered in this work, comparable worth was 
not applied equally to all job. or people. Some jobs (and, thus, the 
people in those jobs) were "targeted" for comparable worth wage in- 
creases, but others were not. This suggests at least two ways to define 
the comparable worth variable C^^: as an indicator denoting either (1) 
whether the observation i was itself ''targeted'' and eligible for a com- 
parable w^orth wage increase as of dnie r: or (2) that the comparable 
worth policy was in force as of time /. 

The distinction is not trivia!; rather, it can have important econo- 
metric implications. Under the first definition, C\ will vary cross- 
sectionally as weii as iwcr time, whereas under the second it will vary 
only over time.'*' The major objecii^'c here, of course, is to obtain 
unbiased estimates of the "comparable worth effect," A'. As the preced- 
ing discussion suggests (albeit m rather different contexts), the estimate 
ofk will be biased if. at given values of the X^^. the comparable worth 
variable C\f is correlated with the error term The interesting point 
here is that since the data used to estimate (3.7) are longitudinal, i.e., a 
cross-section (of individuals or jobs) observed over time, correlation 
between C]^ and 1%^ at given X^^ can arise cither cross-sectionally or over 
time, depending on how Q is defined. 

Under the first definition, C)^ equals one for an observation (a job. or 
an individual working in a job) targeted for a comparable worth wage 
increase with the potential to affect wages as of time f. Use of this 
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definition raises two kinds of questions: selection bias issues, and 
conceptual issues.'^ 

The selection bias issue arises if targeting of comparable worth wage 
increases is based in part on the e^^ of jobs (or of the persons in those 
jobs). For example, if jobs (or jobs with workers) that have consistently 
had low e^^ over time - "chronically underpaid jobs* - are "targeted" for 
compan:ble worth wage increases, then C^^ defined in this first sense will 
be negatively correlated with e^^ (even given X^^) for essentially cross- 
sectional reasons: here ihe comparable worth wage increases go to jobs 
(or workers) that have consistently had low or negative values odr^ at all 
dates /. If so, the estimated effect of comparable worth wUl understate 
the actual effect due to selection bias. This problem is similar to the one 
that arises in analyses of wage effects of employment training programs 
Vv'hen program administrators go out of their way to select "disadvan- 
taged" trainees, or persons with below-average earnings (i.e., low or 
negative unobserved components c) even when observed characteristics 
(X) are taken into account. Various techniques to address the selection 
bias problem are available (for a review, see Heckman and Robb 1985), 
but they can be difficult to implement and may require assumptions 
about the precise form of the relation between e^^ and (the thM definition 
of) C], that are to some extent arbitrary 

Use of the first definition of the c^^mparable worth variable C,^ in (3.7) 
also raises a conceptual issue. Even if an unbiased estimate of k can be 
derived, under the first definition of Q the magnitude ofk indicates only 
the amount of additional pay received by (persons in) targeted jobs 
relative to (those in) nontargeted jobs. It will not necessarily indicate the 
amount of additional pay received by either (pQvsom in) targeted jobs (^;r 
(those in) nontargeted jobs relafisr lo what would have been received in 
the absence of adoption oj' comparable worth r"^ 

This conceptual distinction is potentially important. Pay increases for 
individual jobs or workers are not normally made in a vacuum. Com- 
parable worth wage increases do not necessarily amount to pure "add- 
ons" to the pay of (wxirkers in) targeted joh<. and do not necessarily leave 
pay of (workers in) nontargeted jobs unaffected (Evans and Nelson 
1989. p. 96). Rather, comparable worth wage increases for some jobs 
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may be financed, in whole or in part, by wage <iecreases (or smaller 
wage increases) for others. (Evans and Nelson 1989, pp. 117-121. 
repi)rt that in Minnesota, 60 percent of state employees expressed 
concern that that states comparable worth wage adjustments might 
mean that some salaries would be "fro/en/') Alternatively, comparable 
worth wage increases for (workers in) some jobs may be accompanied 
by, or give rise to, wage increases for others, even if the latter wage 
changes arc not labelled "comparable worth increases" as such.-"* 

Given the potential statistical and (in particular) conceptual problems 
associated with the lirst definition of C^^, the studies in this work use the 
second definition: is a simple "before or after" indicator variable, 
equal to unity if the observation pertains to a date on or after the date of a 
comparable worth wage increase, and zero otherwise. As such, this 
second version of C^,, vanes over time but not cross-sectionally: for a 
given job (or individual), it will equal zero for dates prior to the date of a 
comparable worth wage increase aiid unity thereafter, but it will have the 
same value (either zero or unity) tor all obser^ ations as of the same date. 
Hence, unlike the first definition, ihe second has little or no potential for 
selection bias. The second definition also avoids the conceptual problem 
to which the first definition may be subject. For example, when (3.7) is 
estimated for predominantly male jobs using this secoi?d definition of 
the coefficient on A* will reflect the extent (if any) to which compara- 
ble worth wage adjustments were accompanied by wage changes (in- 
creases or decreases) for predominantly male jobs, even if such jobs 
were not explicitly targeted for comparable worth wage increases and 
were not supposed to "pay for" (or 'Nhare in") such wage increases. 

Of course, a potential for biased estimates of comparable worth wage 
efi'ects arises under this second definition, largely becau.se of time-series 
{as opposed :o cross-sectional) reasons. The key problem is to specify 
correctly the appropriate "counter! actual ."i.e.. to control for changes in 
the outcome of interest that would have happened (even) in the absence 
of comparable worth For example, suppose that adoption of compara- 
ble worth in a given area coincides, purely by chance, with a major 
contraction (or expan..ion) of the surrounding economy, decreases (or 
increases) in the general wage level, etc. Then unless the X^^ appropri- 
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ately reflect these changes in the economic environmenh C,^, as detincd 
in the second sense, will be negatively (or positively) correlated with e^^ 
and the comparable worth effect, A\ will be downward- (or upward-) 
biased. Hence, the empirical hurdles here resemble those confronting 
researchers studying the employment effects of minimum wage in- 
creases or the wage effects of affirmative action. For example, since 
employment gr-^ws over time along with (and despite?) increases in the 
minimum wage, simple before-and-after comparisons may yield the 
erroneous conclusion that increases in the minimum "caused" increases 
in employment. 

For this reason, the control variables X used in estimation of (3.7) 
include measures not only of characteristics of the unit of analysis as of 
the relevant date (e.g., years of state government employment, in the 
Minnesota analyses of individual workers) but also of the general 
economic environment prevailing as of that date. Specifically, the "en- 
vironmental variables" consist of measures of prices, private-sector 
employment and private-sector average earnings as of the same date^^ 
and time trend terms, thereby abstracting from fluctuations in general 
economic conditions and secular trends. 

A final an J more subtle set of issues concerns the technique to be used 
toestimate (3.7). The data are longitudinal, so that each of the A/ units of 
observation (jobs or individuals) appears in the analysis a total of T 
times. In principle, pooled OLS regression can yield consi.stent esti- 
mates of all of the parameters of the mtxlel . To the extent that the error 
term e^, tends to be the same for a given individual unit (person or job) 
over time, however, the properties of simple pooled OlS estimators will 
suffer. Rather than rely on pooled OLS, 1 therefore use iixed-effects 
estimation. This is equivalent to .specifying the error term e,-^ as consist- 
ing of an individual- (person- or job-) specific time-invariant component 

and a purely random component v^^ that varies both across individuals 
and over time, i.e.. 

e,~e, + r, (3.8) 

Fixed-effects regression is equivalent to OLS regression on all NT 
observations using (3.7) with a dummy variable added for each cross- 
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section unit /: that is, by (3.7) (3.8). the in (3.8) is equivaleni to the 
coefficient on the dummy variable in 

W^^^hX,-^kC,,+fD + v, (3.9) 

where D is a vector of dummy variables, with the ith equalling unity if 
the observation refers to the ith job (or individual) and zero otherwise, 
and /is the vector of coefficients on the D. The coefficient / on the 
dummy variable for observation (person or job) / is that observation s 
'*fixed effect." Since time-invariant factors for a given observation are 
collinear with the dummy variable for that observation (and since their 
con^bined effect on the dependent variable plus that of any time- 
invariant unobserved variables is captured by /). all time-invariant 
regressors in X are dropped from the fixed-effects regression itself, only 
time-varying regressors remain. 

The problem of bias may be less severe in fixed-eflects regression 
than in pooled OLS regression: bias induced by correlation between the 
error term e,^ and observables X^, that is caused by /m^i^/ effects has, of 
course, been removed because the C: itself has effectively been removed. 
In particular, some of chapter 5 s analyses of San Joses experience with 
comparable worth use data on jobs to estimate (3.7) by fixed effects 
using the first (targeted job) definition of the comparable worth indicator 
To the extent that jobs are targeted for comparable worth wage 
increases because they are "chronically underpaid," it seems reasonable 
to treat the fixed etrect i\ in (3.8) as a determinant of "being targeted." 
Then, although fixed-effects estimation, i.e., estimating (3.9), does not 
avoid the conceptual issues raised by use of the first definition of C^, it 
may at least avoid the bias that wou'd arise if (3.7) were estimated by 
01 S. 



Wage.s and employment 

The second step in the analyses performed here is to estimate the 
relation between wages and employment using a regression mcHlel of the 
form 
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log N^.^hX,,^^ log W^^ ^ii^^ (3. 10) 

in which the unit of analysis (/) is the job; is employment, X is a set of 
control variables, is a measure of the wage rate in the job, and u 
denotes unobservablcs. As in the wage analyses, the data used here are 
longitudinal, referring to each of i jobs observed at each of 7 dates. 

This is, of course, a rudimentary labor demand function. As an 
exampU* of the kind of underlying process that generates such a func- 
tion, consider a two-level CES-style cost function in which sets of 
different jobs make up composites or groups, i^: 

where C^cost, F^output, ti'^ = wage rate paid for job /, / subscripts 
denote time, and .v, r, the r(^) and the are parameters. Then, by 
Shephards Lemma, a cost-minimizing employers employment of 
workers in a job / that belongs to a group / is given by 

log A^,,-Iog Z,,4-[r(/')- 1] log W.^. iej {3J2) 

where Z in 12) is given by 

On the (somewhat heroic) assumption that log Z in (3.12), as defined in 
(3.13), can be approximated by a smooth function of time and ex- 
ogenous variables, (3. 10) is equivalent to (3. 12). 

Several comments about estimation and interpretation of (3.10), 
particularly in light of (3T2), are appropriate at this point. First, since 
the right hand side of (3.10) does not include an explicit measare of 
output or total cost, it might appear that the coefficient on W is an 
ordinary wage-elasticity, incorporating both the substitution and output 
(or **scale'*) efiect of wage changes. As (3. 12)-(3. 13) indicate, however, 
the X vecior in (3. 10) may be regarded as a proxy for output )'(and the 
other factors included within Z, e.g., costs C). Hence the coetticient on 
the wage variable in (3. 10) .should be interpreted as an output-constant 
wage elasticity that doe., iiot mcorporate output (or "scale") effects. 
Second, note that the coefficient on log in (3.12), r(/) - 1 , is the same 
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for all jobs / belonging to the same group j. In the analyses of chapters 4 
and 5, 1 have put jobs into three groups, according to the sex composi- 
lion of their employment: predominantly female jobs arc in one group, 
predominantly male jobs are in a second group, and all other jobs are in 
the third group. Finally, in keeping with the interpretation of (3, 10) as a 
labor demand function, the samples used to estimate (3. 10) are limited 
to jobs with positive employment (AO over the entire f^cricxi of analysis: 
jobs with zero employment at some date are inframarginal (at least at 
that date) and so observations for that date are not on the relevant 
demand function. 

There are two obvious potential bias problems connected with estima- 
tion of (3.10). The first is that, in a hierarchical organization, high-paid 
jobs (e.g.. senior clerk, police chief) usually have relatively few incum- 
bents ai any given date, whereas low-paid jobs {e.g., file clerk, police 
officer) usually have relatively many Thus a negative coefficient on W 'm 
(3. 10) may indicate only that employment i^: indeed hierarchical, rather 
than that wage increases reduce employment in a given job. 1 address 
this problem by estimating (3, 10) using fixed-effects regression; to the 
e^ctent ihat a jobs position in the employmeni hierarchy is fixed, this 
provides a means of abstracting from the hieratvhy-induced negative 
relation as of any given date between jobs pay rates and their employ- 
ment levels. 

The second problem is that, as noted above. I exclude jobs with icro 
employment at any point during the period of analysis. It is possible that 
this generates a fonn of selection bias. To the extent that a jobs having 
zero eiTiployment at some point is a consequence of attributes that are 
essentially fixed, however, fixed-effects regression provides a means of 
obtaining consistent estimates of the parameters of (3.10). The alter- 
native, including jobs even when they are not on the demand curve, 
seems much less appealing. 

Employment eff ects 

The final step in the analysis is to use estimates of the comparable 
worth effect on wages, derived f rom (3.7). and of the relation between 
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wages and employment, derived tVoni (3. 10), to work out the effect ot' 
comparable worth on employment. Since the analyses use log-log 
specifications, the wage eftect in (3.7) is expressed as a fx^rcentage and 
the effect of wages on employment in (3, 10) is expressed as an elasticity. 
Thus, the effect of the comparable worth wage adjustments may be 
derived by multiplying the wage effect times the employment elasticity. 

As indicated in subsequent chapters, these employment effects arc 
usually negative. It should therefore be emphasized at the outset that 
these are cenris paribus effects that abstract from the effects of other 
factors. That is, to say that the employn.ent effect of comparable worth 
was negative is no! to .say that adoption of comparable worth actually 
reduced employment velative to the level that prevailed prior to adop- 
tion. Rather, it means that, in the absence of comparable w^orth, employ- 
ment would have been higher than it actually was or, more or less 
equivalently, that adoption of comparable worth reduced i^rowth in 
employment. Indeed, as documented in the following chapters, adop- 
tion of comparable worth in the "test sites** considered here did not cause 
anyone to lose his or her job. Rather, the employment effects were 
more subtle: the wage increases resultmg from adoption w^*re large 
enough to reduce employment t^nnvth, but w^ere not so large as t(^ cause 
complete stagnation of employment, much less actual declines. Thus, 
the evidence in the following chapters suggests that, in general, the real 
losers from the comparable worth wage adjustments were persons who 
were seeking jobs but were unable to get fhen^ (ralhei than people who 
already had jobs but lost them) because of adoption of comparable 
worth. 

Appendix tf) Chaptifr 3: 
Selection Bias Induced by Use of Grcmped-Data Regression 

T<^ see the potential selection bias problem that may be induced by use 
of grouped-data regression methods, consider the following simple 
example of a sex-neutral company employing workers in only tM) jobs, 
A and B, Pay of individual / depends on his or her observed charac- 
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tcristics, A\ and on unobserved characteristics, <\ but docs not depend 
on sex, M. Thus, in terms of (3 J ), e<]uivalcntlv, pay is now given 
by 

Next, suppose the job actually held by / depends on the index function 

/.-/r-Y,f//, {A3,2) 

where denotes unobserved characteristics of / that aOect whether he or 
she is in job A or fi, and where individuals for whom / is positive 
(nonpositive) are selected to hold job A {ti),^^ Thus, by ( A3.2K 

//^ > "{hX^) individual / is in job .4 (A3.3.1) 

u^s. "(hX^) ^ * individual / is in job B (A3. 3.2) 

By (A3,I )-(A3.2), the mean of K given / is 

Ei Y\f) ^ ahX + c\hX 4 u) - E{ w\v) ( A3 .4) 

where w^hX + e and v-hX+u. To simplify, suppose that the X of 
(A3, 1)-(A3.2) is a single variable, normally distributed, with mean fXy^ 
and variance a^^^ and independent of both c and u: and that e and u are 
jointly normally distributed mean-zero random variables with finite 
variances a^r and oj. respectively, and covariance a^.,,. Then w and rare 
also jointly normally distributed random variables with finite variances 
o^^- and a^-, respectively, and covariance a^^^. 

Now consider estimating (A3.1) by OLS using data aggregated by 
job, as in comparable worth analyses (instead of data for individual 
workers, as in conventional economic analyses), while following con- 
ventional economic methodology in all orher respects. (Thus, as in the 
previous two cases, ovtc aspect of comparable worth analyses is consid- 
ered in isolation from the others: see note 10 in the text.) Equations 
(A3J)-(A3.4) and familiar results on selection bias (e.g.» Heckman 
1979) yield the following expressions for erage pay. skill level, etc., 
within the high-paid job A: 

Y, - a >1/>0) - V + [a^^ Ja^ \L,, ( A3.5. 1 ) 
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c,^^Eic\l>0)-\aJa,]L, (A3.5.2) 

X,-£(X|/>0) = m.v + I<^av/ciJ/m (A3.5.3) 
Y^^hX, + i', (A3. 5.4) 

where L^^^f(-hfiy/a^.)f[\ - F{-h^,iy/aJ]^ f is the standard normal 
probability density function and F is the standard normal cumulative 
density function. Note that L,^ is positive-valued and monotonically 
increasing in its argument (Heckman 1979). Similarly, equations (A3. 1) 
-(A3. 4) and conventional selection bias analysis yield the following 
expressions tor average pay, skill level, etc. , within the low-paid job B: 

}), = FAY\!<^A))'-^hfi^h\a^Ja,]Lf, (A3. 6.1) 

e^^^Eie\I^O)^\aJoJLf, (A3.6.2) 

X;,-£(X|/<())-A^.v + ^^v./<^l^A^ (A3. 6.3) 

Y^^hX^^^e^ (A3. 6.4) 

w^here Lf^-^ ~f(-hfiy^Ja,.)/Fi~hfiy;/a,.): note that Lj^^ is negative-valued 
and decreasing in its argument. 

If £^ and N are uncorrclated, then o^,^.~0 and the error term c^. J-A or 
B, ha.^ zero expectation. In this case, regressitm of Y^ on where both 
variables are job averages, as in a comparable worth regression, should 
yield ( 1 ) an unbiased estimate ofh and (2) a zero (in statistical terms) 
coefficient for M^, the proportion male in job j. unless men are in fact 
paid mor: than women with the same X. Here, that is, aggregating over 
jobs does not induce a selectii>n bias in estimates of the male salary 
advantage. 

On the other hand, if u and e are positively correlated - if unobserved 
factors (e.g. . "motivation") that enhance ones chances oi's^citini^ a high- 
paid job. //, are positively correlated with unobserved factors that raise 
pay, r-then aggregating over jobs induces a selection bias that creates 
the appearance of a male salary advantage even if none exists. 

fo ^ce this, consider equations {A3.5)-(A3.6), In the "true" salary 
relation, (A3.1). pay K depends (only) on skill A' and unob.served 
characteristics e\ where average c is assumed to be zero at all levels of 
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skill, In the high-paid job A. the average skill level is X^, However, by 
(A3. 5. 2) and (A3, 5. 4), average pay of /nrsons in A, K^, exceeds the 
average pay of persons with skill level X.^ by an amount e ^-=^E{e\i>0) 
-\o,,Ja^]L^>0, That is because selection into A depends not only on 
measured skill X but also on unmeasured attributes, that are (by 
assumption) positively correlated with unmeasured factors that aftect 
pay. e: thus, persons in A enjoy high pay, on average, not only because 
they have high X but also because they have high e. Similarly, in the low- 
paid job B. the average skill level is X^ but, by (A3-6.2) and (A3. 6, 4), 
average pay of persons in fi, Y^. is less than the averag pay of persons 
wifh skill level X^ by an amount e^^Eie\I^O)^\a^,^JaJLf^<0. Selec- 
tion into B also depends on both measured skill X and unmeasured 
attributes, that are :by assumption) positively correlated with un- 
measured factors that alfeci p ty, e\ thus, persons in B receive low pay 
becai!se they not only have low X but also, on average. hi:\v low 

What docs this imply about regression using within-job means, as in a 
comparable worth analysis? By (A3. 5, 4) and (A3. 6. 4), the relation 
betwx^en pay and skill across jobs is g' /en by 

y>-/>X^^ r^. j^A. B. (A3. 1') 

By (A3.5.2)~(A3,5-4) and (A3.6.2)-{ A3.6.4). e^ is positively corre- 
lated with X^: on average, jobs that •\score high" (or low) in terms of X 
aiso in terms of In effect. (A3.r) suffers from an omitted 

variables problem: the nature of the job selection prwess induces a 
positive correlation between average within-job measured skill X^ and 
the within-job error term e^. Note also that if, for any reason (e.g,. 
supply factors), men have more measured skill X than women, on 
average, then e^ in (A3. V) will also be positively correlated with A/^. the 
"maleness'* of jobs. 

The co^vsequcnces for comparable worth pay analyses are now appar- 
ent. Consider the prototype ccmiparable worth regression equation: 

};-/;X^4 jA/^4 c/^. r~-A. B. (A3. 7) 

If men have a higher average skill level (^i y) than women, then, for 
entirely nondiscriminatory reasons. { I) men will be overrepresentcd in 
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the high-X job and underreprescnted in the iow-X job; (2) the i\ of 
(A3, T) will be positively correlated with the ^maleness' of jobs; and (3) 
the expression JM^-^tf^ in ^A3.'') is therefore essentially the cquivalml 
of the of (A3. T); and so (4, the estimate of J. the cixMficient on in 
{\3.7). will be positive, 

NOIKS 

lypic;il!y itk hulcii anioii): I'w .V ;irc it»tal voars oi worU cxpcnciKc. tenure (ycar\ oi scrs icc with 
cufR'nt employer L ape. « Ha armnal attainment, field educatfcmal al^ainnient. ami the like Hi .-i 
propi>ficiil'- and vritHN ihe um\entit>nal eeom^nnc approach sornellnieN ltH>H*i\ reicr lo sueh 
\anaHle\ a.s ''human vapit.il vanahles" Ar\i} or u^ equatii^ns like {} 1) as a '*hun)::n capital earnings 
funciHHr iiot exafiiple, sei Snuth 1977. pp }f> 40. ami Trehiian and Hiirlniann. dls 1^81. pp. 
17 24). .Such retea'ncvN hunun capital tnay stinpjy k' intcrukuj v .ate that expressions li^e 
(,v 1 ) nia\ have Kvn inspired m patt by the scniinal wotk <»! 'kvkef ( IMM* and Muiccr i 1^74} tm 
human capital nunlcis ol earnni^^s U shiniid he noted, however, that re^aidkvss itl their i)n^jnal 
inspiration. t.VH anti sinnlai e%pressions may s^ell K' entirciv ci>ns]stcni uithi>ther jiuxk-ls t»r 
earmn^'s, even imes v^ln^sc undcrlyjn^ assufnptK>fis differ radicaiis f!i>in 'hiise oi human capital 
nHKfels. i'Of e\anipk\ screening nnnk-is ot ^-arninps (snr'.eycd h\ Kde\ i^HA) rcfcct \hv "hunian 
capital" notum that cdUi.ation alk'Cts carnm^'s by atk'Ctmg pnuiuctivny . but they nevertheless miply 
that the "human capital \ ariabk-**i>l educational atli^fnrneri u ill have a siundicant mdejX'ndent effect 
on earnnitis. a;id thus that if belon^is m e\pressums srch as (3, 1 } 

- Foi!4>v^,n^ Oaxaca (197.^1, ufuUit si |H)puiarf/ed the approacli jneconon)ics. many mvcsii^a- 
tt^rs esinnau* separate equafions lor men and wumen rather than a sin^'ic euuatitm (with se\ 
mdicaft>r variable Af) such as f VU tor both seizes c(>mbmed The sit)^Mc equation approach 
cmhodiet^ m rV 1) in et!'ect assittnes that the maie and tcmale pa> structr{rcs difk'f bv a constant 
amount re^ardltvss other t, haracferistics (the X). whereas the ts^o equation appf^Kich allows for 
the p -ssibility iljai the pa>of]> t(» mdiv kiuai characteristics (the S) ditler In se\: see Cam ( l^Sft) for 
turtncf discussicn IkmeNcr. in n)\ ov\,. expt^nence. the approaches have \ef\ sunilar 
^uantitattvc if^phcatjons rc^ardmp the overall average *e\ diHercncc m pay ior r^rsons with the 
same characteristics is^hich is mn surpnsmi:. smce the sinj:le equation approach provides v^hat 
amounts fo a matrix- Aci^hled avcra^^e ot the eliccts yielded bs the tw<i-equation appii^ach). As a 
practical matter, the ddk'rences het^ vcn the smple and tx\o equation approaches are more n ttie 
nalure o1 tinc lunmp rather than iinpi^rtam mcth<Hlo|t»gical diUcrenccs with siynihcani imphcauons 
!i>f cMunatm^ sex differences in pa>. 

' N<»te that vartuiifm m earnm|is annmp me i and the male tenwk' pav Kop are two quite 
ddk^r^^nt things; the former »-(,»|crs fo nttuifu>r (thtna thcmvan amony men. s^hercas tht latU'i refers 
xo'ddiffcn Ni cm mvans Knv^ecn nien and wtHi»v'n C"innpann|! the twoaminHiistociMiiparmp apples 
and (uan^^es. || is •^:ereftMe irrappn^pnate to mfer. as Redback appa?enih does, tfiat Inrcause the 
fraction {s\ vartimi^'^ vanmum ami>n|i men that is "uncxphmied." W fn.'^rcent. is laf|:er than the 
tracHon o| the/>fM i^ap K'tvHxn men and vMmien that is ' unexplained." 13 to 34 ix'rccnt {acvordini: 
toRohk'kh inclusion 4if 4>n)itu,* ^-iriables mighi explain all of the latter As a simple exanipk\due 
!tt F'isher i r^H2). imapme a compans m v^hrth all enipl*»>ecs are identical and at ^h^lt riumt!il> 
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Siiiarii'saa* lUtinjcs ihc figure derived h> .spinning a roukiW wheel plus eilherSt^H) tin the c.ise ol 
wtmien) nt S|.HK> (ir» the ease t^l menK An^mg boib fiten and women, miwh nt ihe \an;Uinn m 
oaniings\v(atidlH'**ijne\pla!ncd*"(thal is. lor:<n eurningvre^ressuui Wiudd k* ret;i|jvel> km ). but 
the pay pipot Sf^(H)\vo\iidei4:jfis fx* diserimin.itorv. and would pi* r mm even li a var table iiicaMirifig 
eaeh cmpiovccs nuJlcttc wheel number were added to the ana!\sis. thejeb) nuiku)^ ii f-HisMble lo 
explain fvrfeetly all ot 'he vjnatu>n in pay 

-* The iasl scntenee in O'Neills diseussii>n. quoted ab^ne. su^'gest^ that ''intunf^ihk* qualliies" 
i)!nitteti variables ^ nm well eorrclateu w ah \ ariablcs that are l> pieully ineluded in anaU ses ot 
the pav ^ap ie ^. . \ears i)f vuirk exjvnenee. >eaf> out oi (he VMuktof ee sehiuilm^) To the extent 
that this IS so. onifssu^n ot \a»'uibles derjotm^* the inianpibs- quahf jes c )"Neill mentions w \\\ not bias 
the cstnnated pa\ gap at ail. f or further drseassion of the i»mi!ted Uinables usue. see HUxmi and 
Killingsworth {1^82}. 

^ I'Of example, .see Wilhs ;ind Assivuiies (l^^KU); Viuing ^n.d,. esp f»art jV. and 1^K4): 
Stiiekhousj {1^80): C\uineti on the I:e4nu)nne Stuius ot Women. State ot' Minnesina n^H2); 
nniimissiDn im the Straus of Wnmen. Stale of Illini>is t l')K3); and Urban Research Center 1 
Si-verahil these- studies have not involved the useoftormal statisneal jnalyMs; for cvainple, Reniick 
( 1 .'HS. p 2^t^) w f itc-s that the original W lUis studs for Washington State { 1V74) was based :o{ on 
'^•iIa^sslon bnt rather on Vvebalh'ig" the ivlatuui between pas and esaluatum J>^Hnt^, 

Instead of running a single n.'gresMon s^tth a se\ eompo.smon variable. st>!iie analysts <e g . 
Sorensen til two regrevsjons. for predominant Is tL.iiale and predonuniinllv male jobs 

eonsidcred separately The pas ditlerenee dtstasonng the ''tenule** \obs is then ealeulated a\ the 
dttlerenee between actual mean pay in thosv» [ohs and "predKli'd** pav. Laleulated using the mean 
level o1 job ev.dualitm points arth^ng thi- female jobs and the regression ecvtheients derived Un the 
"niaie" fObs. (The pav difK-tenee predominanllv nujic jnhs can K*denvei^in a stmihir 

manner ) This pftie'ediire ^ analogi)UN to the two L-quatum apprciach adt^pted m nianv eonventuMial 
cconoiiue analvsesof pas Kecali iuMe 1). In general, tut^-eqiiation comparable wi^rth analvses. hke 
tlieir c<*untcrparts in conventional ecoiuumc analvses. \jeid iniphcations regarding in-erail sex 
dtflerenees m pas that are qtiitntflativrlv vers smnhir itt those sieltled b> the single-equatuni 
approaeit. 

' Since Pierson. Ki>/iara aiul joftannesson 1 1*^84 Mid noi have fob evaluation |xnnt scores, they 
took this approaeii in their sUidv i;la single private- sector emplover l acking "tormal ratings ot |ob 
worth," Haf on and Newman i]^m p I 10 - II 1 1 analyzed jobs in the C ahlornia cisd service using 
filhLT Ch veetors of duminv variables denoting detailed state civ d service jtib families (2} 
variables dem^titig niinm.um requirements leducatiiUi. \Mnk ex;v!ience. etc. ) established lor lobs. 

f-(^r example, see Newman ( H^76)and Newtnanand Vonhitf ( NKh Newman vvascounsL-j to 
the plaintills in AhS( W v StiHr H}i\hiNi:!(}n. diseussed in chapter f . and has been a leading! 
advivater* the concept oi comparable wt^rth. Indeed. Bergmann i l^^KK. p I K6 Kails New nnm one 
i>fthe ofigina!<ns oj lomparable worth, Newman and Vonhof ( I9KI . p 322) contend that "pav 
cquuN. the s<» caPed civ il rights issue of the nO's/ is nothing more than a sunpte garden vanetv w;jge 
ratemequitv \\n \ which the industrial relations world has htstoncaltv wrestled with and resolved 
Newmans l*>7(>. p. 2{>5urguesthat<.u.W//i>« iasvs are adL'quateit> address this pnibleuh and presents 
data Un an industrial plant sh^'Wing unequal rates of' pas lor jobs with similar evaluatmn p<unt 
scores tt^ support his coiucnt ion that, at the plant m quest it^n. women were adverselv treated relative 
tn men w ternw of unequal access to better- paid work as well as unequal pas tt^r identical work. 

This appeals tit be the case m all of the it>mpafable wonh analvses piepafed lor adrnmts 
tralive b^Khcs or legal pnveedings. e g . the W'dhs {1^74. i^7M studies T-- ^imphtv. the 
discussion here assumes th.ii the abstkhiu- magnitude <M ^^jfarv "langes" o e . the dollar diflerencc 
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between the niaximun) and nunimuin ior diflercnt job cias>iheatums) U(K's not \ar\ s\stcnwtKall\ 
with saljirv ivwls ic.^,, the midpt>int ot ihe salary mn^c or ihc -vcragc aciua! salnrv) The 
argun^ent. huwtvcr. can readily be adaplai to an a]tcrn»Jtivc case \n which the praportumutc 
magnitude of salary ranges di>es r\o\ vary v iih salary levels ',;n which ease xh^uihsnlutv magnitude 
of salary ranges will he wider at higher S4tiar> levels K The former apprt>;ich afmninis lo an 
assumption that the appropriate dependent variable ( \^ is the dollar amount ot sular>, iK' latter, lo 
an assumption that the appropriate dependent variable is the logarithn) of salary, 

T^'**^. consequenc'.'s of ij//j<t dillerenees Iviween the comeniional economic aiu*l>sis and 
et>mparahle worth analysis t)f |.ay- use of ji^h rather than individual characteristics, use of jobs 
rather than individuals as the unit of anal> sis - are temporarily ign'.>red: the dtNCUssioii here refers 
<;/r/v to the effect of using an admmistrafivc pa\ construct instead actual pay 

^' For example. supjHise a firm has two fobs, cj^ -h \Mth imnimum salar\ rates If men enjoy 
favored treatnient in hiring and or promotion into the better-paid job, thetK on average and t)!her 
things (job preferences ;jnd quahtications. X) Kiiig eijual. \unnen will typicalK be in the Umer 
paid job and w ill have been there Im a Umg tnne. v^hereas men w rll typically fx' m the higher-paid 
ji^hand w ill have been there tt^r iesstmie Thus. paiticulari\ \\hen pa\ in c\ces>ot the mi ni muiti U r 
ones job depends on "Itfne m juh" u* g . nnie rafik <ir time in gnide). the antount ol pu; receiv,'d 
m excess of the mimmum tor tines |i>b. ii. s^ili in: ^^reatcr among wimien than among njcn. (Of 
course, this does not mean that the f! mi tutors wi^men: since wmnen are denied equal access to the 
better-paying job. the) \\ ill be concentrated jn the job with the lower mmmium salar) and \s ill be 
earning a lower '"total" salar\. ) - A ^ a. rehitsve to otherwise smnlar men, ) 

The s;ime arguments apply \\ hen A is the salary mitlpoint ioremployees' jobs (so that can be 
either pi>sitive. i.e.. pa\ m excess ol the midpomt. or negative, i.e.. pas below the midf>i>intK 
Unequal pay tor equal work \^oiild mean that, at given .\\ \^t>mens // ssill tend to Iv tu^gatiw and 
incns £j will tend to be positive, thus, a^ given .V. unequal pa\ for equal wnrk entails a positive 
correlation between A/and r/. and a negative cora'lafjon between Af and both - u and <■* , resulting in 
a downward bias in the estimate ot f/, i e,. tt) understatement ol the male salarv adv antage and 
female salary disadvantage On the other hand, \o the extent that thea* is uneu'Uil access to K'tter 
work via differential proinotii>n rates. siUhal women "max out" at lower-paid j(»hs more t^ften than 
do men with the same ,V. wonKm's ffnen's) <i wiW tend to he positive (negative) J'his induces an 
upward bias in the ^ siiniiite of il. 

Because the company is assumed \o Iv sex-blind, the Minw dividing hue. A'/, separates 
persons wc^rking m jobs A and H regardless t^i sex. For either sex, uerage skill wuhin ]ohH{A) is 
simplv the mean of the skill distribution to the right Hett) of .V/. The mean skill levels withm ji^b,/ 
{ - A or H) for sex s C = m or /I. A\,, are shown in figure I . For each joby. A'^,,^ > A'^/. rclkvtmg the 
assumpti(m that the skill distribution of men has a higher mean than that ot women, 

T(5 distinguish between the two concepts, imagine a company w ith 1 ,000 emplovees divided 
mto !(K) jobs ( w ith emplo) nient Iti some jobs greater, and m others less, than the i>verall average 4)1 
U) emplovees p^^r ji)h}. A conventional ect>nomic analvsis wt)uUi run a regression for individual 
workers, and wtujld thus have a sample si/e ot LtHKI A grouped-data equivalent v\4>uld be to 
cnntpute the mean, vm h iff the NM} pfhs, of each ut the variables considered in the 

conventional approach and to run a regressu>n iismg the v\ithin-|oh mean values *>! all variables. 
This griUiped- data rcga^ssion wtmld have a sarttple si/e t»t UK). The ii)bs in such a regressittn can be 
wei^hvd according tn employ nvnt in ciich |oh: this ensures that johs with manv emp!4ivees re^ cive 
a greater statistical v^eight in the calculations thati do |tihs with tmlv a tew emplovees M<^st 
coniparable worth analvsos. htiwfvei. have tiscd tmwt'ightetl rather ihaf) vveighteii data 

See the appendix tt» this chapter tor a formal dentonst ration in the context ol a simple im Kiel of 
a tirm with two f<ibs. 
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A Mrnplc cxaniplc nvds be hclplul here , Several ycai ^ aco, a> dircctcn' ot the Rutgers i!raduatc 
prugratn m economics. ! adwKatcd a si/ahie rai^c torthe graduate prograni's seerctar>. Kutpcrs has 
a highly hurvauerati/ed eivjl servtee-style job structure, eonipknc uith |oK descriptions, salary 
range'i. etc.. so. to .suppoit the raise, it was ttceessar)' to argue that the secretary s job should be 
reelas>ilied. It N^as. and 'he raise duly tookelleet. Whs did she rcseiu* the raise'.' The institunonali.st 
ansvu*r nimht be; because \k\ position in the job .structure changed. I'roni a ec»nvenlii)n;il eeononiie 
perspective, houcwr. that d<K-s not ansuer the quesluin. but merely reformulates it: why did her 
po.sition in the jnb .siiucture chaniie'.^ The c<niventionai eeofUMine answer lo this tundaniental 
question seeiii> natural, beeause of hei productiv vvhiefi is a funetion of N)th "measured"* 
characteristics A' (e.g.. education, piior sCfAicef and "uriineaNured" eharaeierivtie.s <• ic.g . nioti- 
va(i<m. intell?j:encei. 

^' Prcsuniably. wDrkitig v-ondnu>ns are essential!) the saiiK mail departments, as are responsi- 
biliis and etli>rt. Dept^ndrng on wha? eniorv mu* the e\ahiaiion. 'SkiH" might \ary from one 
department to another. ;ilthough it uouid sccm likely tii.it mdividu.d., at I he sa!>ie aeadeniR- rank 
(tull professcn, asstwi ae prole.sso!. etc. ) would He a.vvessed as having the '.ame "skill" e^en it li.cy 
are In ditlVrenf depai Imefifs. Note the vif}iilari|\ hetvHcen \his hy pt>lhelical siuiatit^n and the 
trafislators exainpie diseussed in ehapter 2 

If **ii»b'' wcfc detined as a department rank eiHMbinanoiK jt wiudd. ho\».ever. be necessary to 
inehkie a vanabk* measuring the liiflerenee in assessed woftfi ul the different acadcnne rariK>. 
Alternatisely, one could vfmply include a ^ei nt inLiKaftu variable^ that denoted each |t>bs aca<}eniie 
rank. The f(»rmer appunich is \h>: equivaicfU o?' a hiav free job cNaiuatiori. wliereas tlie latter 
equivalent lo a |H>licy capturing a[>fnoac!i to jtib evaiuatfon fvee chapter li 

One ean imagine expanciing rhe regression \o inehtde measures ol the average charaeteristics 
possessed b\ the individuah ni each |ob (i.e. . each department or each department-rank combina- 
tjoni. hor example, it one were detining "jobs" to be department - rank combinations, one might adii 
variables measuring the prop<>rtJon pers<>ns in each i<>b whi) haNc ;s i^hJ) . the average \ears of 
serv ice i^f|H*rsons m each job.etc. Agiun. hovvever. one vvotild no\ include an uulieatt»r for the field 
ol cach job 'e.g.. stKjal work or statisticsf because tiie |obs would alreads have been detcnnined to 
be CiMiiparable 

*" Ptscriniinatinn by the uni\ersHy against wonien engineers in lunnu would certamly corunb- 
ute tt>a negatjve relation betueen '*fcmaleness*'of divL ipiiiic and pa> among tacully fn}plf)\r(fb\ the 
university . but neither conventional econonuc nor comparable worth .inalv sis of is concerned 
with discnnunahon m hirufg. 

Note that sex discrimination bv ^.ducatumai institutions m providmg scholarships ani! 
research grants. cNahiating students, making admissions decisums. etc . mav contribute to over- 
representation ot women m lovK pa> ing tu'lds. Thus, the discussion ut the text shiuild not tx- taken ttj 
me.ui (hat "cfioice" of aeatieniic tiiscipline is entirely vo(untar\. or tfiat discriminator) behav ior m) 
the part of universities js in no way respjonsrble for imderrepresentatuni of women in high paying 
fields such as engineering. HoweuT. v.!,..n it corner to employment decisions. e*-en :i vex blirrd 
university nmst take the sev composition (»f individuals qualified tor each discfpiine as u given. 

*♦ "Ihe nursing labor loarkef is hit-rally a lextbook example ol a moiiopsi)m/ed labor market 
(Hhrenberg and Smith 1*^82. pp 65 bti Devme flMo^^. p 542i iuid vvitnes.es at congressional 
hearings ({' S Congresv. Ihnise l^S.^. p. have descf ibed coHusfve wage trxing agreements 
adopted b*. hospital adimmstriitius Other w itnesst's have described surdar arrangements adopted 
by empU»vers ttf clencal workers m San branetseo antf Hostori fl-.S C'ortgress, Hotise P>S*^-. pp 
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firms aflccts nnniucl prices is clearly apphoablc ti> questions about wfulhcr cmplincrscollusKm 
aflccts wage rates. Note that it tnav he puiticiiijiiy ditficuit «> anuly/c systematic imJerpaymcnt of 
prcJofiiinantly female ^reljtivc to preUoiDinantly niale) jobs based on shortages arui surpluses w hen 
the employe r - c. g. , a state govemmetit -pjysjhnve market rates i > essemutll) all jobs, aihcit to a 
greater extent Tor mostly tiialethjn mostly feimile jobs In thut case, there will he excess afphcants 
for essentially al! jobs, albeit to a greater extent ti^r mostly ttiale than mostly female jobs 

'* For exampie, hv Trciman and Hartmann. eds ( 1^81 , esp. chapter 4) and Sorenson { \^)Hti). 
Kha»nK'rg i provjdes a compa^hcnsive revie^v of such studies 

A kob that is fKMcent fi.'?nale is alicajy 1 |Krccnt mak', s{> aiiding p^ti to its pay is 
equivalent to making it (for pjy purposes, at least!) an all- male |ob, AUhinigh con^parahle vorfh 
need not require n^isfni^ pay i>l' pred tnninant!y./<''?»//rji/bs - an alternative wtiuld he lonulin i- pay in 
pred<miinant!y muh' |ohs-all discussiiuis of comparable worth that I ha\c seen call tor pay 
inc anises, not pay decreases {recall the discuss ii>n in chapter 2), 

For example, suppose that ji^b A is targeted for a comparable worth wage increase etlcctive 
January 1 , 1986, and that job B is not targeted for any such inerease. Under the first definition. C^^ 
would equal zero both lor job^Uir ^x*rsons in fob at ail ilalcs ;^/;/^/ for ,'ob.4 iin p^Tsfms in job .4 1 
at dates pri(>r \o l^)Hb. and woukl equal unify t<ir jijb A ioi jxTsons in job .4) a! all dales im i>r after 
1986. Uftuerthe second dehnition, would equal /c^'^Unall i>bscrvations Uill individuals or jobs) 
before 1^86, and would equal unity Un all t observations on or after 1^86. 

' ■ Sinnlar remarks apply to a telated defuiitiim: defining as the amtmnt of the comparable 
vvorlh wage increase accorded (perstn^s m> the job, and set at zero lor an (fXTstnis in) jobs n4>t 
targeted tor such mcreases. 

The analogy here is ti^ iraditii>nal studies oi the union nonunion pay differential, which 
estimate the pa> siap tvtween unionists and nonuniimists but do niJi estimate the ,v<//>i or htw in pay 
fofiMiher group relative ti> v\hat v^ould have prevailed in the absence of unionism. 

'** For example, m Minnesota, most ot the states compatable worth wage adlustmen^- wea* 
targeted to jobs held by employees represented by the American Federatum (>f State. O.unty and 
Municipal Hmployces (Af-SCMI-.K Fvans and Nelson (19S9. pp. 96- 102) note that after these 
adjustments, a rival unum. the Minnesota AssiKiaiiton i^fProfessuuial Fmphnees (MAPHk fought 
the resultmg compression in p^ty ditferentuils traditionally enjoyed by ils mchtbers. If successful. 
MAPFs mitiative would etiectively have nK*ant ci>mparable worth -mduccd pay adjustments even 
ftir sonie nontargetcd jobs, lionically. u\ svune ot their subsequent discussion. Hv jns and Nelsiin 
i 1989, esp. [V ^^^) treat the slate's ciunparahle Wi)rth pay adiuslments as pure add ons U\ existing 
salary levels. Likewise, Ora/em and Mattihi (1989. esp. p. 182) analyze the v\age etlects i^f 
proposed com pa,,/*' re worth adiusttncnis in hnva by simply reconipufmg each eniplovce's salary as 
if the adjustments were pure add ous: salary ot any empU>yee in a mmtargeted job is kept at the same 
level: salary of ajiy cntployee in a targeteti lob is mcreasetl by the anu>unt sjK'cified by the pu>poseii 
Ci^mparable worth adjustments 

i rNeili. Hnen and C'unningifam ( Imxmi .maiy/e the w;ige etlects of Washington .States 19H4 
and 1986 c(*mparahle worth w age .idjustnients mg crt?ss - sec turn r-'gressions fi>r state employees 
pay m IMKO, IMK."^ ;tnd 1*^87 They hnd Ih^t! the sex tidk-feHtKil u. pay narrowed durmg 1983-87. 
However, they \\\sk\ tind that i 1 \ during 19H.^ 87 the ,se\ di1!erentu>l in pay tor noustate %\orkers also 
narrowed, and C.) tfie ddfereiUia! itu st:{{e woikers narri>v.eii tSiiring l^SC) 8.^ as well as |gs3 -K7 
Smce they d<* not explicit Iv control tor en\ irof metital varuiltles of thv kind discussed in the text 
(indeed, they are precluded Uom doing so because they have only three vears data), tnev are 
therefore uttable ti» quantity the svagc eik\ts o! the comparable ^<orth ad{usnnents/irr u 

Fi>f example, m the ^ase o\ Mnn]est>ta. the environmental variables jnJude (m .ukhtion fo 
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current ami lagged values {ifihe Consufucr Price Index) a set ol measures ol total cniployiiien! and 
average monthly earnings m the private scctt>f hnh the Minneapolis-^!. Paul Metropohtan 
Statistical Area and m the stale as a whole, derived Irt^ni the li.S Bureau o\ i.ahi^r Statistics 
VS'ZOZ data file. The HS 2i)2 data tile is di^crihed in further detail in chapter 4. 

Note that ftxed-etlects estimation can he thought oi'as rcnmhlv equivalent lo first-difrercncinp 
the data, and thus to analyzing whether chuniitw In wages are ass(K*iatcd w ith chaniics in eniplos 
tnem levels. Althi^ugh the hierarchical natun: (^f organizations may induce a relation between wage 
changes jmd empl'\vmem changes that has nothing to do with i"acfi)r demands, this seems much less 
|>lausibic than the notion that hierarchy induces a relation between w;jge Ivwl:* and employment 
inris . 

Strictly speaking, cmnpanible worth did n<>i lead to njt j(>b losses, i.e.. net decreases in 
employment relative to prior levels. It may have le<i to some gross reductic^ns in employ iiKnt, 
Hwever long-nin tivmls. cyclical factors, etc . induced em>ugh new accessions tOi^Hset any .>uch 
grtjss reductions m employment. On balance, employment was higher alter adoption ol ctmipara- 
hlc wt>rth than it was bcf4»re adoption, 

One cimld think of'/ as a "score" whi^se value is affected observed characteristics of the 
individual. X {which in general - thi^u^h not m the case considered here - jnight wvU inelude sex), 
and by unobserved characteristics, u. such that a sufficiently high score causes the individual to be 
placed in }ob A See BUhmu and Killingsworfh ( n^82) (or further discussion. 
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Comparable Worth in Minnesota State 
Government Employment 



In this chapter. I discuss Minncsotas experience with comparable 
worth. A series of studies and reports on the status of women state 
government employees ultimately led to a state Pay Equity Act adopted 
in 1982 J Since then, state government employees have received three 
sets of comparable worth pay adjustments. Minnesota's Commission on 
the Economic Status of Women (1985, p. 1) has said that the state is 

in the forefront of pay equity cllbrts in the nation . . . the tirst [state j 
to implenunt pay equity legislation for its employees. . , . Min- 
nesota's experience shows that pay equity can be inipleniented 
smoothly and at a reasonable ost. 

How has the states comparable worth legislation affected the female/ 
male differential in pay. and employment of women and men, in state 
government? 



4.1 Background 

Minnesota employs over 3(),0(K) workers in about 1 800 job categories 
("das: es" or "classifications*'). About 90 percent are covered by collec- 
tive bargaining agreements and are divided into 16 bargaining units, 
more or less according to occupation, represented by 11 unions, the 
most important of which is the American Federation of State, County, 
and Municipal Employees (AFSCME), (The Minnesota State Univer- 

I thank RimaitKi. fihrcnhcr^. CtyrJelia RcnncrsLHui participants m seminars af the {' Bureau of 
* ahor Statistics, the l'ni\LTsity Marv land and Rutgers rnncrsity tttr nianv holptul cununcntsi>n 
prcvit>us versions at this thaptci 
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sity System is autonomous in pay and other matters, and is not consid- 
ered in ibis chapter.) 

The period before adoption of the 198? comparable worth statute saw 
considerable discussion of the status of women in state government 
employment.' In 1975, AFSCME and the state agreed to siudy issues 
about pay and promotion discrimination against women, but no funds 
were appropriated for this purpose. In October 1976. the Twin Cities 
branch of the National Organization for Women published a report on 
women's status in state government employment. That same year, the 
state legislature established a Council (later renamed the Commission) 
on the Economic Status of Women (CESW), consisting of slate legisla- 
tors and public members. The commission promptly held hearings on 
women in state employment, and, in 1977, published a report on the 
subject. The next yean the states Legislative Audit Commission (LAC) 
reported on its year-long study of the state personnel commission, which 
included analyses of the relative status of female and male state employ- 
ees. LACs report documented sizable sex differences in occupational 
status and earnings in state government employment, as did a May 1979 
report by CESW 

As these studies and discussions took place, the state began a compre- 
hensive Public Employment Study (PES). As part of the PES, the state 
retained Hay Associates to conduct an evaluation of 762 job classifica- 
tions, based mainly on job descriptions (most of the jobs not evaluated 
were either managerial or else had fewer than 10 incumbents; see CESW 
1982, p. 19). The evaluations were carried out by three separate com- 
mittees of state employees, trained by Hay Associates in its factor-point 
job evaluation methodology. ^ Each committee consisted of a Depart- 
ment of Personnel Representative and seven state employees from other 
departments.'* The committees evaluated the states jobs using the Hay 
system, which considers "know-how," "problem-solving," "accountabil- 
ity" and working conditions (Minnesota Department of Finance 1979a, 
p. 1 8): ''market factors" (e.g. . wages paid in the private sector) were not 
considered.'^ 

According to Hay Associates, the evaluations showed only a **slight 
tendency" for predominantly male occupations to receive higher pay 
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than predominantly female cKCupations (Minnesota Department of Fi- 
nance, 1979a, p. 72). Furthermore, the PES said, predominantly 
female office and clerical jobs (in which the great majority of women 
were employed) were typically "paid about the same as are most other 
classes |i,e*. jobs) at similar levels of complexity" (Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Finance 1979b. p. 1-19). 

^Although the contract with Hay Associates was not undertaken for 
the purpi^se of conducting a comparable worth study, or even as a basis 
for compensation" (Rothchild 1985. p. 107), and although neither Hay 
Associates nor the PES suggested much reason to adjust pay for pre- 
dominantly female job classes, in October 1981 the CESW set up a pay 
equity task force to analyze pay differences between male and female 
jobs. Task force members ineluded state legislators, public members, 
union representati\"^s and representatives from the Department of Em- 
ployee Relations- The Task Forces report directly contradicted the 
relatively benign conclusions of Hay Associates (CESW 1982. p. 21: 
emphasis original): 

In almost every case, the pay tor women s jobs is lower than the pay 
for comparable male jobs. In most cases the pay for women s jobs is 
lower than the pay \'ot mens jobs with /^nti^r [job evaluation} points. 

Overall, the Task Force found, the gap in pay between predominantly 
female and predominantly male jobs was about 20 percent.^ Accord- 
ingly, it recommended that 'Comparable worth, as measured by skill, 
effort, responsibility and working conditions, shall be the primary 
consideration in establishing salaries for those jobs which are at least 70 
percent female." and that there be a ""pay equity set-aside to target job 
classes which are at least 70 percent female to be brought up to salaries 
for other jobs with comparable value" (CESW 1982. p. 25). 

The legislature acted quickly in its 1982 session to put the Task Force 
recommendations into law. The policy statement for the legislation 
(Minnesota Statutes, chapter 43A. I . subdivision 3) reads: 

It is the policN of this state ti) attempt to establish equitable compen- 
sation relatio.iships bctwec!! remalc-dtnninated, male-dominated. 
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and balanced classes of employees in the executive branch. Com- 
pensation relationships are equitable within the meaning of this 
subdivision when the primary consideration in negotiating, estab- 
lishing, recommending, and approving total compensation is com- 
parability of the value of the work in relationship to other positions 
in the executive branch. 

The law requires the Commissioner oi Employee Relations to li^4, by 
January 1 of odd numbered years, predominantly female classes that are 
paid less than other classes with the same number of Hay points, and to 
estimate the cost of equalizing pay for classes wi?h the same Hay 
points,*^ The Legislative Commission on Employee ilclations must then 
recommend an amount to be appropriated for special pay comparability 
adjustments. Funds for such adju.stinents, appropriated through the 
usual legislative process, are earmarked for "salary equalization" for the 
job classes on the Commissioners list. These funds are allocated to 
different bargaining units according to their share of the total estimated 
cost of pay equalization; actual distribution of .salary adjustments is 
determined by collective bargaining (CESW 1985. p. 14), 

The first two sets of comparable worth pay adjustments, adopted in 
1983, were im plemented in July 1983 and July 1984 at a total cost 
(including fringes and other nonwage items) of $21.7 million. About 
8225 employees in 151 job classes received pay adjustments of about 
$1 .600 over the two-year period. A third set of adjustments, costing a 
total of $1 1.7 million, was adopted by the 1985 legislature and imple- 
mented in July 1985. The cost of the three aajv^stments represented 
about 2.4 pt.-cent (1983-4) and 1 .3 percent ( 1985) of the states payroll. 
By the end of the adjustments, individual annual "pay equity" salary 
increases, averaged about $2,200; all clerical workers and about half of 
the states health care workers received some increases: about fen per- 
cent of the beneficiaries were men. (See CESW 1985, pp, 14-15; 
Rothchild n.d.. p. 4; and Rothchild 1984. pp. 124-125.) 

According to CESW (1985. p. 15). the tw'o waves of salary adjust- 
ments enacted under the states comparable worth law "wmII allow for full 
implementation of pay equity for Minnesota state employees by . . . June 
30, 1987."SpecilicalIy\ according to a Commission newsletter ( 1986, p. 
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2), eftcctive June 30, 1987, the average maximum monthly salary tor 
female jobs A^as to be the same as the average maximum monthly salary 
for male jobs with similar Hay job evaluation p<.)int values. 

Adoption and implementation of the comparable worth pay adjust- 
ments for state employees proceeded quite smoothly (although in 1985 
police and firefighter unions in St. Paul broke with other unions and 
opposed that city s job evaluation, conducted as part of the extension of 
compar-ible worth to local government). Private-sector employer 
groups were largely quiescent, ahhough some expressed fears-- which, 
thus fan have not materialized --that ''the next step is the private sector*' 
{Wall Street Journal 1985b). 

4.2 Data 

The data used in this chapters analyses of pay and employment in 
Minnesota state government both before and after the comparable worth 
pay adjustments described above are contained in a set of computerized 
quarterly ^slice files." Each of these files has information on each state 
employee present and active during the relevant quarter from October 
1981 to April 1986 inclusive:*^ the employees sex, ethnicity, birth date, 
date of entry into state employment, job classification, date of entry into 
current job classification, handicap status, veteran status and other 
characteristics. Since each employee has a unique identifying number, 
the files can be linked over time to form a iongitu<!mal database."^ A 
companion "class file,'' providing the title (e.g., 'Engineering Aide'') 
and Haypoint score (e.g., 178) for job classificaiions, can be merged 
with the slice files for analy.ses of relationships among pay, Haypoints 
and other factors for individual state employees. An obvious advantage 
of the slice files (especially once they have been merged with the class 
file) is that they permit analysis at both the level of the job (i.e. , class), as 
in comparable worth studies, and at the level of individuals, as in 
conventional economic studies of pay 

Table 4 J lists the variables used in the first set of analyses, of pay, 
reported below, and also provides descriptive statistics for individual 
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employees. This indicates that as of October 1981 the states workforce 
was about 44 percent female, was almost entirely w^hite. had an average 
age of about 40 years, and had been ir state employment for an average 
of ahnost nine years. No Haypoint rating (job evaluation score) is 
available for about 1 5 percent of the individuals: for the most pari, rales 
of pay for the jobs these individuals held were well above average. 
Overall (including both Hay-rated and unrated jobs), the average hourly 
rate of pay (as of October 1981) is about $8 J3 (or about $17 J22 for a 
2,080"hour ^ car), although hourly rates vary from the minimum wage, 
$3,35, to a maximum of over $26. In the following analyses, pay and 
some other variables mentioned later are measured in units of natural 
logarithms (I use "In/' the customary abbreviation, to refer to natural 
logarithms), so that coetticients on variables measured this way may be 
interpreted as percentage effects. 

As noted in section 3.4, analyses of wage and employment changes 
over time in the presence of comparable worth may depend critically on 
ones ability to cimirol for the counterfactual, i.e., for changes that 
would have occurred (even) in the absence of comparable worth. In the 
longitudinal analyses discussed in sections 4.4-5 below, I have therefore 
included rcgressors pertaining to (1) consumer prices and (2) the pri- 
vate-sector economy in both the Minneapolis~St, Paul Metropolitan 
Statistical Area (MSA) and in the state of Minnesota as a whole. The 
basic data for the private-sector economy are contained in the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics ES-2()2 data file, which is derived from state 
employment security agency reports on employment and wage pay- 
ments of employers covered by state unemployment insurance pro- 
grams (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics n.dj. These data provide direct 
measures of total persons employed for each month and ti)tal dollar 
earnings per quarter (including payments not subject to unemployment 
insurance tax). Quarterly employment is derived by summing monthly 
employment figures for the relevant quarter. Monthly wage f^ata-i.e.. 
earnings per employed person per month - are derived by dividing total 
quarterly earnings by quarterly employment. 
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Table 4, ! Di*Hnitions and IK»scriptive htatisttcs 
for Variables Vsvd in the Pay Analyses 

Mean for 

Short Kmpioyees 
Name Ikfiiiitlon at 10/81 



KOCLHRLY In (hourly wage rale) 2. 108 
Dummies (for sex and ethnicity) 

FFMA{J{._ indicator: sex k fcinaic 0.435 

BLACK indicaUn : race is black 0.014 

INDIAN.,.. indicaliir; race is American Indian 0.008 

HISPANIC indicator: race is W .nic 0.006 

ASIAN indicator: race is Asian O.O05 

Percent (for sex/ethnic makeup of job class) 

PCTFEMAL own job class: 9; female 0.435 

PCTBLACK own job class: black 0.014 

PCTINDIA own job class: :;• American Indian 0.(K)K 

PCTHISPA own joh class: Hispanic 0.005 

PCTASIAN own ji^b class; Asian 0.(K)5 

Ilaypoint Variables 

HAY__M1SS indicator: Haypomt ralini? is unknown 0. 149 

HAYPOINT Haypoini rating (0 ]f unknown) 182.628 

HAYPOISQ HAYPOINT squared xO.OOl 52.e>43 

Standard Repressors 

ACjn._ age at end of quarter 39.739 

AGE___SQ AGF__ squared x OAK)] 1 .734 

SVC^FRST service with State from earliest entrs date 8.741 

SVC.J^_Sy SVC FRST squared x{).00 ! " (). 1 39 

SVC_MR{-;C service with State trorn most recent enir> date 8.741^ 

SVC^M^.Sg SVC^MREC squared xO. 001 ' 0. 139* 

AGESVC F A(}K . . * SVC. FRST 0.402 

AGESVC_M AGE.., . * SVC..MRHC {;.402* 

HANDICAP indicator: handicapped 0.054 

VET.,VIHT indicator: Vietnam-era veteran 0.078 

Vi;T()rHF;R indicator; ulhvt \clcran 0. 1 ;^ 

Lifer ihiWs. flu-H* iwo vanul^los uHl diiWr nnh M an h\lr\Klu;il bi^\h kt\ .md then rctiinii'd to State 

cinpUninem di^nn^' \hc pciuKUiUcreJ h\ \\w panel {Oei^^lvf I'/Hl Aprd \'iSU\ 
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4.3 Cross-Sect: m Analyses: Sex Differentials in Hourly Pay, 
1981 and 1986 

I begin by presenting c;c)ss Nec(ion regression analyses of pay using 
the October 19C1 and April 1986 slice tiles. First, I use individuals as 
the unit of analysis, as i i conventional ec(>m>mic studies of p-<v; then. I 
use classes (jobs), as in comparable worth studies of pay. These cross- 
section analyses provide infoniiation on numerous issues discussed in 
chapter 3, including the folk/wing: To what extent do methcxiolojiical 
differences between comparable worth an.i conventional eccnioniic anal- 
yses of pay lead to different results regarding the sox ditferential in pay? 
To what extent did cross-section sex differentials in hourly i les of pay 
change during 1981-86. when the stales ccuiiparable worth pay adjust- 
ments were being implemented? 

IndtviduaMevel results 

Table 4 ^ summarizes .esults for conventional ordinary least squares 
(OLS) cn,>ss-section regressions in which the unit ot analysis is mt 
individual employee (the full results appear in appendix tables A4. L for 
October 198 L and A4.2. for April !986). There are four specifications: 
"raw differentials/* in which the only regressors are variables denoting 
employees sex and ethnicity; "raw^ differentials with Haypoints/' in 
wliich the regressors consist of Haypoint variables pertaining to env 
ployees classes (i.e., jobs)^^ as well as sex and ethnicity variables: 
*Mandard regressors/' in w hich the regressors are measures of emplcwee 
characteristics like those conventionally used by economists analyzing 
pay dilTerentials ■ e.g.. age. years of service and sex/ethnicity; and 
"standard regressc^rs with Haypoints/* i.e. . the standard regressors w ith 
Haypoint variables added. Tible 4.1 lists all variables by type (e.g., 
Haypoint variables). 

For each of these Unir specifications. I use three different versions of 
the sex and ethnicity variables: indicators (''dumniies"): measures of the 
prc^portion female, black, etc.. in employees job classes ("percent"): 
and binh indicators and propc)r!i4)n variables ("dumni & 9r*). The first 
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Table 4.2 Summary of Individual-Leve! Pay Piv;ressions 
(dep. van-LOG^HRLY; / .n parenthefics) 



'jla%v DiffcrenltaU 



Ra%v IVtffs, Hith Haypoints 



Variable Dunmiies FtTcent Dumm & % Dummies tVrcent Ounim & 



October mi: 

FEMAI.H 

PCTFEMAi. 

April ^986: 

FEMALL. 

PCTFEMAL 



-0.2867 
(^)2.I48) 



■■0.4814 
740) 



-0.2158 
((^7.797) 



-J. 37% 
i^n 720) 



-0.0151 

(,V5.n) 

- 0.4663 
(H2.75^>) 



-0.0136 
(3.051) 
-i).365^-> 
(f>0.565) 



-0.1493 
(M.347) 



-0.2707 
(88,226) 



- 0.0681 
(33 406) 



-0.1217 
(42.468) 



-0.0152 
(4.781) 
C) 2555 

(57.774) 



-0.0136 
(4.752) 
-0. lOSI 
(26.687) 



Variable 

October mi 

FEMA1.H_ 

PCTFEMAi. 

Apnt I9K6: 

FEMALE __ 

PCTFEMAL 



Standard Repressors Stand. Rcrs. uith Hay points 

Dumniies Percent Damn: *f Dummies Pi*rcent Dumm & 



-0.2255 
(74,244) 



■0 .V>32 
( UN. 494) 



- 0. 1636 
(51.292) 



0,2974 
(73>>K9) 



0.0208 
(5.32S) 
■0,3740 
(*^3.447) 



-0.: 17K 
(4.^ {6) 
0 JKi4 

(514)9) 



-(K1238 
(56 017) 



0.2266 
(78.8.^5) 



i).043K 
22 310^ 



-0.0812 
(30.193) 



(6,685) 
0.2088 
(53.408) 



-O.OKU 
(4.06.0 
• 0.0719 
(20..M)9} 



(dunnnirs) version is the one typically used by ccononiists. The second 
(percent) has been popularized by proponents oi comparable vvorlh. 
The \b\\x\ version simply combines the lirst and second. Although the 
third may at first seem a rather strange hybrid, the percent variables 
used here arc analogous to the "percent organized" variables sometimes 
used in studies of union wage effects. In the present setting, coefficients 
on the percent variables derived using the second (percent) approach 
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indicate the extent to which pay for individuals in all-female jobs difiers 
from that of individuals in all-male ji>bs, when the other things m the 
analysis (e.g.. Haypoints. age. etcJ are held constant J' Likewise, in 
the third (dunini & ^/H version, eoefticients on the percent variables 
indicate the extent to which, ceteris paribus, pay for individuals ofilw 
same s€.\ il'iftcrs dependifigi)n whether they are in (virtually) all-male or 
(virtually) all-female jobs; whereas eoefticients on the dummy variable 
for sex indicate how^ much, ceteris paribus, pay tor individuals /// classes 
with the same sex eonposition differs depending on whether they are 
male or female. ^ ^ Accordingly; i refer to the cwilicient on the "female 

sex" inuicatoi. FEMALh as the '^sex dilfcr atial," and to the coelii- 

cient on the "proportion oi" the class that is female" variable, 
PCTFEMAL, as the "class composition differential 

wSeveral patterns are apparent in table 4,2. First, for any given specifi- 
cation (e.g. , standard regressors). the sum of the sex and class composi- 
tion differentials in the dumni & % version is usually very close to the 
class composition differential in the percent version: the dunmi & % 
version ^ which explicitly takes account of the sex of individual employ- 
ees) effectively subdivides the class composition effect of the percent 
version (which ignores individual^' sex) into a class-composition- 
constant sex effect and a sex constant c!ass-C(mipositii.»: eftcct. More or 
less equivalently; for any given specification, the dunmi & % version 
almost exactly partitions the sex diflerentia! in the dummies version 
(which ignores class composition) into a sex effect and a class composi- 
tion cHect (Welch. 1 988): interaction between the effects of sex and class 
comtv.: ition is minimal in these data. 

10 see this, note that, in the dummies version, a "change in sex" 
amounts to a change in both (a) sex per se and (b) the sex composition of 
ones job. In the dumm & ^/i version, the overall change in (the In of ) pay 
associated w ith changing sex from male to female is therefore (/ In 
-^h,, ^_i7( Ff ^ F^f). where and are the c<>efficients on 

FFMAKH and FVTFHMAL. respectively, nhtained in the dumm & 

9f version, and />F^ is the mean of PCTFFMAL for sex s {=^men or 
women), in October 1981. - 9r' equals about 0.7648-0.1816 
-0.58.^2: in April 1986 it equals about 0,759c^ -0.2057-0,553 1 . 
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Evaluated at these values for the relevant year, the magnitude ofci in Kin 
the dumm & % version is usually very similar to the magnitude of the 
coeffieient on FEM ALE in the corresponding dummies version of the 
same specification (e.g.. standard regres.sors) for the same year.^-* 

A secofid feature of the results is that controlling for Haypoints 
reduces both the sex and class composition differentials considerably. 
Controlling for the standard regressors also reduces the.se differentials, 
but to a lesser extent.''^ To some degree, then, Haypoints do indeed 
serve as an index of employees jobs (i.e., classes), as suggested in 
section 3.3. 

The most noteworthy aspect of these tables, however, is the consider- 
able reduction in both the sex differential and, in particular the class 
composition differential between October 1981 and April 1986, when 
the states comparable worth pay adjustments took place. (In the dumm 
& % .specification, virtually all of the reduction has been in the class- 
composition differemiaK i.e., in the coefficient on PCTFEMAL rather 
than in the ctKjfficient on FEMALE„. Since actual implementation of 
comparable worth focuses on class-composition differentials rather than 
on sex differentials per se, the relative magnitude of the changes in these 
two differentials is about what one would expect.) This suggests that 
CESWs enthusiasm for Minncsoias comparable worth pay adjustments 
may not be not niisptaccd. 

Class-level results 

As noted in chapter 3 (see particularly the discussion of the prcHotype 
compara ^^c worth equation (3.6)), Ci)mparable worth proponents usu- 
ally do not undertake individuaMevel analyses of the kind summarized 
in table 4.2. Rather, comparable worth analyses usually (1) take jobs 
(classes) rather than individual employees as the unit of analysis: (2) use 
an administrative pay construct (the A of chapter 3), usually either the 
maxinuim or the minimum rate of pay within each job. rather than the 
actual rate of pay as the dependent variable: and (3) use class composi- 
tion measures and job evaluation scores (e.g,, PCTFEMAL and Hay- 
point variables) rather than individual employee characteristics (e.g.. 
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age and years of service) as independent variables. Typically, conipara- 
ble worth analyses are not weighted to reflect the numbers of persons in 
each job (although some jobs are often simply excluded from the 
analyses on the basis of an arbitrary size cutoff, e.g. , having fewer than 
10 incumbents). In such analyses, the coefficient on the class composi- 
tion variable (e.g., PCTF'EMAL) is taken as ihe sex differential in pay. 

Table *! .3 summarizes class-level analyses of the Minnesota data for 
October 1981 and April 1986. For these analyses, the unit of observa- 
tion is the class. As the dependent variable. I use, in turn, three different 
versions of the administrati ve pay construct A of comparable worth 
analyses; the maximum, mean and minimum of the (In of the) hourly 
wage rates within each job c^'»ss {'^max pay." "mean pay" and "min pay." 
respectively). All rcgressors are within-class means: for example, 
A(iE now denotes the mean age of persons within each class. 
(Note that Ihe Hay point variables -e.g., number of Hay evaluation 
points awarded to a class -depend exclusively on the job and are the 
same for all persons in the same class.) Of course, the mean of the 
FEMALH„ dummy variable within each class is simply its class 
composition -i,e.> the proportion of workers in the class who are 
female (K'TFEMAL)-and similarly for the ethnicity dummies, so 
there are no sex or ethnicity dummies as such in these analyses: rather, 
the only sex and race variables in the class-level studies are percent 
variables (e.g., PCTFEMAL. the complement of the M or proportion 
male variable in the prototype comparable worth equation (3.6)). Tlie 
first two row^s of table 4.3 suniniari/e unweighted analyses (the full 
results appear in appendix tables A4.3-4); the third and fourth rows of 
table 4.3 summarize analyses in which each class is weighted according 
to the number of persons employed in it (see appendix tables A4.5-6 for 
the full results). 

First consider the unweighted results. Here, as in table 4.2. the most 
noteworthy aspect of the results is the substantial change in the class 
composition differential (i.e.. the coeHicient on PCTFEMAL, the pro- 
portion female in the class) between Octc^ber 1981 and April 1986. For 
the specifications corresfXMiding most closely to the one favored by 
comparable worth proponents- raw differentials w ith Haypoints, with 
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Tablf* 4.3 Summary of Class-ljevel Pay Regressions 
(dep. van = log of class maxJmean/min* pay; / in parentheses) 



Ka%i Differentials Ran Diffs. With Ilaypoinfs 



\^riab!e Max, Pa v MeanPav Mim Pav Max. Pa v Mean Pav Min. Pav 



October 1981 (unweighted): 

PCTFEMAL -0,3381 -0,3718 -0.4(X12 0.1765 -0,2028 -0,2218 

(16, (17.223) (17.2W) ( n),m)) (i2,4f>4) (12,754) 

April 1986riinMeighled): 

PCTFFMAL -0.2328 -0.2618 -02918 -0.0589 -0,0780 -0,0955 

(12-258) (13.270) (13,6^6) (4.332) {5.662} (6397) 

October 1981 (neightwO: 

PCTFEMAL 0.3732 ■0.4822 -0.4951 -0,1618 -0.27IK -0.3135 

(94.546) (137 555) (149.957) (47.058) (95.666) (111,507) 

April 1986 (weighted): 

PCTFEMAL -i).2803 -0.382" 0.4317 ().0193 - 0,1273 0,2115 

(66.054) (9H.245) (108.053) (6,563) (48.895) (65.181) 



Standard Regre^isors Stand. Rwgs. with Haypoints 



Variable Max. Pav Mean Pav Min. Pav Max. Pav Mean Pav Min. Pav 



October 1981 (unweighted): 

PCTFEMAL ■-0,2673 -0.2850 -0.3062 -O.IMH -0.178S -0,1926 

(I2.5(K)) (13.215} (13.144) (9.654) (10.675) (iO.(^90» 

April 19H6 (unweighted): 

PCTFEMAL ().1558 -0.1704 -0. l^Ml -0.0^407 -0.050^^ -0.066^ 

(8.139) cS,792) (9.2.^4) (2,820) (3.5H5) (4.301) 

October 1981 (%^eighled): 

PCTFEMAL -0.3(H)3 • ()..'^(>46 -0.37.U -0,1562 -0.2.M9 -0,2674 

(5(^,865) (91.359) (93.994) (36.437) (76.060) (80.129) 

April 1986 (Helghted); 

PCTFEMAL -0 2979 ().12iv'^ ~ 0 3829 -0.0382 -0.1114 0.2112 

(51.3231 (69.483) (74. %6) (9. 1 15i (35.487) (4K.950) 
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either maximum or minimum (In of) pay as the dependent variable ~ the 
PCTFEMAL coetfieient falls in absolute value during this period by 
over 10 percentage points in all cases. 

Other aspects of the unweighted results in table 4.3 are also of 
interest. First* choice of dependent variable can have a considerable 
effect on the results. In absolute value, the smallest class composition 
differential (PCTFKMAL coefficient) is derived when the dependent 
variable is the maximunt (In of the) w^age rate; using the minimum (In) 
wage rate produces a differential that is larger - sometimes much 
larger- in absolute value: using the mean (In) wage produces intennedi- 
ate results: The variance of maximum (In) wage rates is smaller than the 
variance of mean or minimum (In) wage rates, so sex and class composi- 
tion differentials with respect to the foniier are smalier than they are with 
either of the latter two measures of pay (note also that values of/?- in the 
regressions for maximum (In) wage rates are larger than they are in the 
regressions for the other two measures of pay). As in the individual-level 
analyses shown in table 4.2, controlling for Haypoints in these class- 
level analyses reduces the absolute magnitude of the class composition 
(PCTFEMAL) coefficient considerably, whereas controlling for the 
standard regressors (age, years of service, etc.) does so to a lesser 
exienl. 

As noted m section 3.3, class-level uiialyses may be viewed as 
grouped-data studies of the underlying microdata on individual employ- 
ees, in which case -in the absence of the microdata themselves -it 
would seem natural to use econometric techniques derived for grouped 
data. Accordingly, the third and fourth rows of table 4.3 summarize 
analyses that are identical to those in the first two rows except in one 
respect: unlike those analyses, the ones summarized in the last tw^o row^s 
are based on regressions in which each class is weighted according to the 
number of persons employed in it , The main difference between the first 
(unweighted) and second (weighted) sets of resuhs in table 4. 3 is that the 
class composition (PCTFEMAL) dififerentials in the latter are generally 
higher than those in the former, except when Hayp<.>int variables are 
included as regressors and the dependent variable is the maximum (In) 
pay rate, (This exception may be related to the fact, noted earlier, that 
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the variance the maximum (hi) pay rate is smaller than the variance of 
either the mean or the minimum (In) pay rate.) However, both sets of 
results imply a considerable reduction in the ditferential over time. 

Individual-level vs. class-level analyses 

In view of the discussion in section 3.3, differences betu^een the class- 
and individual-level analyses are of particular int^^ri-i!. Comparison of 
tables 4.2 and 4.3 highlights some of the main differences; I fcxrus on 
class-level analyses in which the dependent variable is the mean of the 
(In of the) actual pay rates of persons in each job, since these may be 
regarded as grouped-data equivalents of the corresponding individual 
level analyses. 

When the dependent variable is the mean (In of) actual pay, the 
coefiicients on the class composition variable, PCTFEMAl., in the 
weighted class-level analyses (last two rows, table 4.3) are all reasona- 
bly close to those obtained for PCTFEM AI . in the percent version of the 
same specification in the individual-level analyses (table 4.2). For 
example, in the standard regressors specification, the coefficient for 
PCTFEMAL for 1981 (1986) in the percent individual-level results is 
- 0.3932 ( -0.2974), vs, -0.3646 ( -0.3263) for the weighted icsults. 
Second, the PCTFEMAL coefiicients in the class-level analyses are 
always higher in absolute value — .sometimes substantially so, particu- 
larly in the weighted results-than the coefficients on FEMALE._„ 
obtained in individual-level analyses using the dummies version of the 
same specification. For example, for the standard regressors specifica- 
tion, the individuaMevel dum.iiies version yields a FEMALE 

coefficient for 1981 (1986) of -0.2255 ( -0. 1636), vs. a PCTFEMAL 
coefficient in the corresponding weighted class-level analysis (with 
mean In of pay as the dependent variable) of -0.3646 ( -^0.3263). 

The second of these two stylized facts is particularly noteworthy 
Class-level analyses (especially weighted ones) like those in table 4.3 
are grouped-data equivalents of the dummies version of individuaMevel 
analyses like those in table 4.2. Thus, particularly when classes a"' 
weighted according to the numb^^r of employees in them, coefiicients on 
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the class composition variable PCTF^HMAL in class-level analyses 
should be interpreted in the same way as are coefficients on the sex 
indicator variable FEMALE in conventional individual-level analy- 
ses that otherwise use the same specification: as measures of the sex 
differential in pay However, as noted in section 3.3, a key assumption 
implicit in conventional grouped-data estimation (that the variable de- 
termining the grouping is independent of the individual-level error term 
for pay) may not hold when individuals are grouped by clavSs fi .e, , job). 
Indeed, tables 4.2-3 indicate that, other things being equal, the 
grouped-data regression approach implicit in comparable worth analy- 
ses overstates the absolute magnitude of sex differences in pay relative to 
what IS obtained in a micro-lcve! dummies version of the same specifica- 
tion (e.g.. Standard regressors), even if weighting is not used. 

These comparisons highlight the effect of aggregating by class in- 
.stead of using individuals as the unit of analysis, while keeping the 
specification (dependent and independent variables) the same. Although 
this is one major ditTerence betw^een comparable worth and conventional 
economic analyses of pay, there are two others: comparable worth 
analyses also use an administrative pay construct instead of actual salary 
as the dependent variable, and use Haypoints or other measures of job 
characteristics instead of measures of employee characteristics as inde- 
pendent variables. As noted in section 3.3, the net effect of all three 
differences in methodology on estimated pay di%rentials is difficult to 
determine a priori. Here, too, the results in tables 4.2-3 arc of interest. 
They indicate that using all three main components of the comparable 
w^orth approach (raw differentials with Haypoints, applied to class-level 
data) yields pay gap estimates that ar*" lower, in absolute value, than 
those derived using the kind of conventional economic analysis (stan- 
dard regressors with dummies, applied to individual-level data) that can 
be performed with the relatively limited set of variables (e.g.. age and 
years of service) available in these data. For example, for 1981, the 
conventional estimate is -0.2255 (standard regressors with dummies, 
table 4.2), vs. comparable worth estimates (raw differentials with Hay- 
points using max pay, table 4.3) of -0. 1765 (unweighted) and -0. 1618 
(weighted). For 1986, the estimates are -0.1636 (table 4.2) vs. 
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-0.0589 (table 4,3, unweighted) and -0.0193 (table 4.3, weighted), 
respectively. 

These patterns are even clearer when one compares individual-ieve! 
conventional economic analyses with class-level analyses that mimic 
almost exactly the pn^edures used by comparable worth proponents, 
including Minnesota's CESW AnJ>lv^^-^of this kind are summarized in 
table 4.4. The conventional economic analyses are reproduced from 
table 4.2; ihese use data on individual employees, actual (In of) pay as 
the dependent variable and the .standard regressors (including dummies, 
i.e., sex and race indicators) as independent variables. In contrast, the 
comparable worth I'.nalyses summarized in table 4,4 adopt the CESWs 
conventions (see. e.g. XESW 982, p. 28: 1985, pp. L 15: 1986, p. 2): 
they use class-level data without weighting according to class size (i.e.. 
number of employees in each class): the dependent variable is the 
maximum (In of) pay within each cla.ss: and there are only two indepen- 
dent variables: HAYPOINT and PCTFEMAI.. (See appendix table 
A4.7 for the full results.) In all cases, the class-level analyses exclude 
^'unrated clas.ses" (i.e., jobs with no Haypoint job evaluation score): as 
noted in table 4.4, some of the class-level analyses consider all classes 
with Haypoint scores, whereas others consider only classes that not only 
have Haypoint scores but also have at least ten incumbents. 

The results summarized in table 4.4 are striking. Both for October 
1981 and April 1986. the comparable worth analyses implv sexdifferen- 
tials (coefficients on PCTFEMAL) that are clearly lower in absolute 
value than the differentials (coefJicients on FEMALE^ ^) obtained in 
conventional economic analyses. Indeed, when ' lasses with less than 
ten incumbents are excluded from the comparable worth analyses, the 
implied sex difTercntial for April 1986 is both small, about -2.8 
percent, and not statistically significant at the conventional 5 percent 
level (its f-statistic is only 1 .61). In this somew^hat limited sense, the 
evidence supports CESWs claims (1985, pp. 1. 15: 1986, p. 2), quoted 
earlier, that Minnesota has achieved "pay equity" in state government 
employment. 

In view of the.se results, it is tempting to conclude that the meth- 
odological differences between conventional economic and comparable 

-i. 1/ 
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Table 4.4 Sex Dilferentlals in Pay Impiied bj Conventional Economic 
and Comparable Wbrth Pay Regressions, October I98I and April 1986 

in parentheses) 



Model 



Sex Differential in Pay 
October 1981 April 1986 



Conventional Economic -0.2255 

(dep. var. - LOG^HRLY) (74.244) 

# of observations: 30,027 

Comparable Worth (unweighted): 

(dep. var - In of max. hourly wage rate) 

all johs with Haypoint rating -0. 1574 

(12.380) 

^ of observations: 981 

all jobs with Haypi>int rating -0. 1350 

and at least 10 incumbents (7.801 ) 

# of observations: 379 



-0,1636 
(51.292) 
31.368 



-:).063! 
(5.264) 
L174 

-0i)2H2 
(1-605) 
403 



NOTLS: 

Model \n L tfnvt'fifiufUii rr^>^;{?/?;/r arnd) scs; Y- o + Fd t Xn -t c, s\hcrc LOG... HRLV. 
F" ifiilk-aftir for "ncx is ten tie/' X" "st:ind:ird rcj2rossors." urtd c >^ m cviv^ icrni, Vm\ of analysis 
IS fht* individual cinph>>etv Fntrics in table refer t4> est iniaJes i>i i! for the mdjcaied date. 

M^hU'I in f^ ifmpafdhlv Wffrth analyses: A ~- ^ + Pif -* Hh vvhcre A - maximum (In of) pay rale 
in class. P ■ ^Yo^^rWKm (>t eniplouncnt m class that !s fen^ale. //- Haspinnts tor class, and u is an 
crrcit term, I'niti^l analysis )s the s.'laNs ( job), Hmriesin tabic rclcr to estimates ol /? lor the indicated 
date 



worth analyses mean that, on balance, comparable worth analj ses will 
yield estimates of the se.x differential in pay that are smaller in absolute 
value -i.e.. more conservative -than those derived using the conven- 
tional economic approach. However, it should be noted (hat the conven- 
tional economic analyses sumtnarized here control for only a limited set 
of employee characteristics (e.g.. age and years of service in state 
government) and, because of missing data, do not control for many 
other characteristics {e.g., education and total years of prior work 
experience). Thus, it is not possible to say w^hether sex differentials in 
pay derived from a more fully specified co.^ventional analysis would be 
higher or lower than those derived from comparable worth analyses. 
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4,4 Longitudinal Analyses: Changes in the Sex Differential in Pay, 
1981-^86 

Although the different estimators used yield rather different resuhs, 
the estimates summarized in tables 4,2-4 suggest that the sex ditieren- 
tiai in pay narrowed during 1981-1986. How did this happen, and to 
what extent are the states comparable worth wage adjustments 
responsible? 

To highlight some of the issues involved, it is useful to start with a 
seeming paradox. On the one hand, as just noted, the comparable worth 
analyses in tables 4.3-4 yield estimates of the absolute magmuule of the 
sex differential in pay that are smaller than those obtained in the 
conventional economic analyses in table 4,2. On the other hand, the 
change over time in that differential is larger in the comparable worth 
analyses than it is in the conventional economic analyses. For example, 
the change in the FRMALE„ coefficient between October 1981 and 
April 1986 in the conventional economic results (standard regressors 
with dummies, table 4.2) is ("0.1636)-(-0.2255)-0.O619. In con- 
trast, the change in the PCTFEMAL coefficient during the same period 
in the class-level results using the comparable worth approach (raw 
differentials with Haypoints with max pay. table 4.3) is between 
(-0.0589)-(-(),1765)-0.1176 (unweighted) and (-0.0193)- 
(-0.1618)^0.1425 (weignted). Similar patterns are evident in 
table 4.4. 

This apparent paradox -smaller absolute magnitudes of, but larger 
absolute changes in, the sex differential in comparable worth analyses 
relative to conventional economic analyses -can readily be explained, 
however, and the explanation highlights an important point. Conven- 
tional economic analyses of cross-section pay differences by sex at 
diff*erent dates may be sensitive to differences in employee charac- 
teristics (particularly, ones not included in the analyses) at those differ- 
ent dates , Since tb characteristics of state employees change over time, 
estimated pay differences by sex obtained in conventional economic 
analyses may change over time purely as a result of changes in the 
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characteristics of state employees rather than (or in audition to) changes 
in the state s pay practices. 

For example, sex differences in pay generally rise with age: young 
persons of cither sex usually have relatively little prior work experience, 
whereas ol^'er men usually have more prior experience than do older 
women. Thus, even if the states pay practices do not change at alK an 
influx into state employment of young women with little prior work 
experience could prcxiuce the appearance of a reduction in the absolute 
magnitude in the sex differential in pay in conventional economic 
analyses of successive cross-sections like the ones in this chapter thai do 
not include an explicit measure of prior work experience because of lack 
of data. Likewise, suppose that sex differentials in pay widen with years 
of service in state employment (due, e.g., to differential rates of promo- 
tion) and that the state reduces its hiring of new employees (who. by 
definition, have zero years of state service and whose pay rates, by 
assumption, would therefore differ less by sex than would pay rates of 
employees with many years of service). In conventional economic 
analyses of successive cross-sections, this could produce the ap- 
pearance of an increase in the absolute magnitude of the sex differential 
in pay even if the state simultaneously began to reduce the pay differen- 
tial between men and women with many years of state service. 

In sum, the pay differential in conventional economic analyses at a 
given date may be an unbiased estimate of the overall average difference 
in pay betw^een men and women with given characteristics as of that 
date. It may not be the same, however, as the overall average pay 
difference between men and women with different given characteristics 
as oi'-d differed date, even in the absence of changes in pay practices of 
the employer More generally, when the composition of state employ- 
ment is changing, changes in the sex differential in pay obtained in 
conventional economic studies of successive cross-sections do not nec- 
essarily indicate how the sex difference in pay for a given set of 
employees a "fixed basket of goods,'' so to speak -has changed. 

In contrast, comparable worth analyses are concerned with classes 
(jobs) rather than with individual employees. As noted in chapter 3. 
they may fail to yield an unbiased estimate of the overall average 
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difference in pay between men and women with given characteristics as 
of any given date. If the class (i.e., job) composition of state employ- 
ment remains essentially the same over time, howe-cr, successive com- 
parable worth analyses of pay may amount to analyses of the same 
**hasket of goixls.*" and so may yield an unbiased estimate of how the sex 
difference pay for a given set of employees has changed over time. 

To address this question in greater detail. I selected random samples 
of 1 .(ViO white men and 1 .0(X) white women who were present and active 
in state employment during the entire period (October 1981 -April 
1986) covered by the data. The nature of these data permits one to 
abstract from changes in characteristics of the states work force over 
time that are an inherent feature of analyses of successive cross- 
sections. I then analyzed whether, holding constant (changes in) per- 
sona) characteristics and other (e.g.. environmental) influences, pay 
rose by more or less for women than for men after the state s comparable 
worth wage adjustments. 

In these analyses, the stales comparabie worth wage adjustments of 
July 1983, July 1984 and July 1985 arc denoted by three indicator 
variables. AFTER783. AFTER784 and AFTER78.S. respectively. 
These variables identify observations falling after each of these dates J 
and opcrationaiize the notion of the "comparable worth" variable C,, of 
equation (3.7), Also, since the data refer to different dates, 1 attempt to 
abstract from cyclical and secular effects by including (in addition to 
variables pertaining to consumer prices) time trend terms and/oi' mea- 
sures of private-sector wages in both Minnesota as a whole and in the 
Minneapolis-St.Paul MSA during the relevant quarter: these embody 
the environmental variables discussed in connection with equation 
(3.7). The time trend terms are TIMETRND and TIMETRSQ. TIME- 
TRND is defined as the number of years (and fractions of years) elapsed 
as of the current date since January L 1960, and thus increases by one 
unit per year; TIMETRSQ is the square of TIMETRND (divided by 
100, to facilitate fi^rmatting of the tables),^** The private sector w^age 
variables, LNWGMINP and LNVVGMSAR are the (In of) private^ 
sector monthly wage rates in the state of Minnesota and in the Min- 
neapoIis-St. Paul MSA. respectively, as of the relevant quarter. (For 
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discussion of the basic data underlying these variables, see section 4.2.) 
The price s^ariablcs, CPINDEXI-CPINDEX4, give the value of the 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers ("CPMJ" ) in the 
month immediately preceding the month referenced by the data 
(CPINDEX 1 ) or three, six or nine months prior to that. (For example, 
for observations pertaining to October CPINDHXi is the September 
CPM) value, and CPINDEX2-CP1NDEX4 are the CPl-U values for 
June, March and the previous December, respectively) 

Pooled OLS estimates 

The first .>et of analyses of this question uses p(X>led OLS: 1 simply 
fKK)] observations in the random sample for each sex tor all 19 quarters 
(making 1 9,000 total observations for each sex) and estimate the models 
described earlier (with or without percent variables, Haypoint variables 
and standard regressors). Since ihese analyses are concerned watii 
samples of whiles and are restricted to women (or men), they do not 
include any race or nwa indicator variables. 

The results are summari/ed in table 4.5, for women, and table 4.6. 
for men (the full results appear in appendix tables A4.8 and A4.9, 
respectively). In all three models (with time trend terms only; with 
private-sector wage variables only; or with both lime trend and wage 
variables), estimated comparable wortli ejects as measured by the sum 
of the coefficients on the AFTER78/, i 4 or 5 are about the same: 
roughly 9 to 12 percent for women, abou; - 1 X) lo2X) percc^nt tnr men. 
The AFTER78/ coetlicients are significant at conventional test levels for 
women, but not for men. In mcKiels with both time trend and wage 
variables { 1 ) the wage variables usually are not themselves significant 
at reasonable levels: and (2) the estimated ci>mparable worth effects are 
similar to those obtamed in analogous models with time trend variables 
only In view of this, 1 focus on the "time trend" results (i.e., those in 
which the time trend but nm the private-sector wage variables are used). 

The time trend results for w^omen in table 4.5 are essentially the same 
regardless ot which repressors are used: relative to what would have 
been predicted on the basis of time trends and (changes in) their own 
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characteristics, woniens pay rose by roughly 3 percentage points after 
July 1983 (the date of the first set of comparable worth wage adjust- 
ments), by roughly 4, 7 more percentage points after July 1984 (the date 
of the second set), and by about 3.7 additional percentage points after 
July 1985 (when the third set occurred). Thus, the pooled OLS estimates 
in table 4.5 imply that the cumulative effect of the adjustments on pay for 
women was an increase of roughly 1 1 .4 percentage points relative to 
w^hat would have been expected on the basis of trends and (changes in) 
characteristics such as accumulated seniority -(;f the women them- 
selves. These AFTER78i effects are significant at conventional test 
levels. 

The pcK>led OLS time trend estimates for men in tabic 4.6 are also 
very similar regardless of which sets of regressors are used, but are very 
different from those derived for women. The estimates suggest that, 
among men, pay (1) was essentially unchanged after the first set of 
adjustments, (2) rose by no more than roughly 0.5 of a percentage point 
after the second set and (3) rose by roughly 1.0 further percentage 
points after the third set. tor a cumulative increase of no more than about 
1 .5 percentage pcMnts relative to what would have been expected on the 
basis St trends and (changes in) individual characteristics. More- 
ovci J of the AFTER78i coefiicienis for men is significant at 
conventional test levels: in the statistical sense, the pay adjustments 
effect on pay of men w^as negHgible. 

Fixed-effects estimates 

Persons who were present during the entire period covered by the daia 
may not be typical ofall state employees, so inferences based on simple 
pooled OLS analyses of such persons may not readily generalize to the 
states total employee population. To address this potential problem, I re- 
estimated the OLS analyses allowing for person-specific fixed effects; 
note that all regressors that either are time-invariant or increase one for- 
one with time (e.g.. years since first entry date) now drop out of the 
analyses. 

Tabic 4.7 summarizes these tixed'-elfects analyses (the full results 
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Table 4 J Nummary of Fixed-Effects Wage Regressions 
for Random Samples of Whites 
(dep. var.=^LOG^HRLY: t In parentheses) 
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appear in appendix tabic A4. 10). The estimates here are very similar to 
the pooled OLS estimates, implying (for time trend models) 
cumulative increases up to April 1986 of slightly more than 11.7 
percentage points in womens wages and of about 1 ,8 percentage points 
in mens wages. (Again, the cHccts for women are significant at conven- 
tional lest levels, w^hereas the ones for men are not.) The net gain for 
women was thus about 9,9 percentage points. It is interesting to note that 
this is larger than the si7:e of the reduction (roughly 6.2 percentage 

points) in the FEMALES coefficient in individual-level analyses with 

standard regressurs (table 4.2). but smaller than the reductions (about 
11.8 percentage poi nts unweighted . 14.3 percentage points weighted ) in 
the PCTFEMAL coefficient for class-level analyses using the raw 
dificrcntiats with Haypoints specification with ma.x pay (table 4.3). 
Thus, at least as regards wage effects of comparable w^orth. the cross- 
section conventional economic and c(MnparabIe worth results bracket 
the fixed-effects results: and the results implied by the unweighted 
comparable worth analyses are quite close to the fixed effects results. 
In sum. the bottom-line numbers for wcnnen and men are cumulative 
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wage gains of about 1 1 .7 and 1 .8 percentage points, respectively, after 
the comparable worth wage adjustments; the former effects are statis- 
tically significant, whereas the latter arc not. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that both the state adminis- 
tration and the union representing most of the potential beneficiaries of 
the adjustments wanted to make ''comparable worth raises . . .an addi- 
tion to rather than a competitor with general salary increases, [with] no 
job classification (having] its salary lowered" (Evans and Nelson 1989, 
p. 94). Fomiulation and implementation of the adjustments were struc- 
tured in a way that enhanced their add-on character. For example, both 
collective bargaining over and appropriations ior the adjustments 
treated them as a special item, distinct from other pay changes (Evans 
and Nelson 1989, pp, 92-103). The evidence from the analyses of this 
chapter suggests that the objective of add-on adjustments was largely 
fulfilled: oversimplifying only slightly, one can say that the actual effect 
of the comparable worth wage increases was a net addition to women's 
pay and no change in mens pay, relative to the levels that would 
otherwise have prevailed. 

As implied in section 3,4, however, this need not have been the case, 
despite the intentions of the major participants. The state ultimately 
determines what all jobs (and workers) will be paid, and the notion that it 
determines what one job (or worker) will be paid in isolation from other 
jobs (or vorkers) is implausible. Whatever it may say explicitly, the 
state might implicitly have chosen to finance larger wage increases for 
some jobs (or workers) by making smaller increases for others, by 
scaling down the size of cost-of-living increases, etc. Also, at least in 
principle^ men as well as women might benefit. On the one hand, the so- 
called female-dominated jobs that were targeted for comparable worth 
wage adjustments were not all 100 percent female; rather, men as well as 
women were working in these jobf On the other hand, unions repre- 
senting workers in predominantly male jobs iright resist the narrowing 
of traditional pay differentials implicit in comparable worth (and, in 
Minnesota, actually attempted to do so: recall note 29, chapter 3). Pay 
increases for predominantly female jobs need not preclude pay in- 
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creases for male nvrkers. even though that was essentially the end result 
of the adjustments that were actually adopted. 

4.5 Longitudinal Analyses of Changes in Employment^ 1981-86 

Was employment affected by the states comparable worth wage 
adjustments? As noted in section 3.4, I address this question in two 
stages. First, I estimate the employment demand function (3.10) to 
obtain measures of the effect of wages on employment, other things 
(e.g., prices, time trend terms and variables denoting the state of the 
private-sector labor market) being equal. Then, I use the estimated wage 
elasticity of employment and estimaies of the wage increase attributable 
to comparable worth (as derived in section 4.4) to measure the actual 
eftect on employment. 

Employment demand function estimates 

The dependent variable in the employment demand analyses is al- 
ways the natural logarithm of class employment. As the wage variable 
(the W^^ of (3.10)), I use, in turn, either the maximum, the mean or the 
minimum (In of the) within-class hourly wage rate. The sample used in 
estimation consists of all classes with positive employment over the 
entire period covered by the data.^^ Estimates are presented separately 
for "mixed'' and predominantly female and male classes, where pre- 
dominance refers to the proportion female in a class as of October 1 98 1 : 
classes in which under 30 percent (at least 70 percent) of the incumbents 
as of that date were female are called predominantly (fe)male. whereas 
the rest are called "mixed." The analyses control for prices, time trend 
terms and/or private-sector patterns, where the latter are measured by 
the (Inof ) private-sector employment in Minnesota and the Minneapolis 
-St. Paul MSA (LNEMMINPand LNEMMSAR respectively) as of the 
relevant quarter. 

The results -derived using either pooled OLS or fixed effects -are 
summarized in table 4,8 (see appendix table A4.1 1 for the complete 
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results). Both in the pooled OLS and fixed*effects results, the wage 
elasticity for a given group is essentially the same regardless of which 
set of regressors is used (time trend terms only; private-sector employ- 
ment variables only; or both time trend and privo*:r-sector employment 
variables). In the interest of brevity, the following discussion focuses 
on the time trend results (i.e.. those with time trend but not private- 
sector employment variable*;). 
The first half of tabic 4.8 presents class employment function esti- 
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mates obtained using pooled OLS. The coefticient on the wage variable 
is always significantly negative and almost always greater (often, sub- 
stantially so) than unity in absolute value. These are hard to accept as 
estimates of demand elasticities: as noted in section 3.4, negative wage 
coefficients obtained using pooled OLS may reflect only the hierarchical 
nature of Minnesota state employment, rather than a negative effect of 
wage increases on employment in a given class. 

To address this problem, I also estimated employment functions using 
fixed effects; these results are summarized in the second half of table 
4,8, As one would expect, the wage coefficients here arc lower in 
absolute value than those obtained using pooled OLS. Indeed, when the 
maximum (log'')wage rate is used as the measure of the cost of labor, the 
coefficient is always positive. On a priori grounds, the maximum 
(log-)wage is a less appealing measure of the cost of labor than either the 
mean or minimum.-^ The positive relation between the maximum 
(log") wage and employment warrants further study, however 

This result apart, the fixed-effects results for equation (3, 10), like the 
pooled OLS results, generally imply a significantly negative relation 
between pay and the level of employment within job classes. The time 
trend fixed -effects estimates {with the H^^^ t;f (3.10) defined as the mean 
In of pay) imply elasticities of employment with respect to wages of 
about -0.40, -1.30 avid -0.65 for predominantly female, mixed and 
predominantly male classes, respectively Recall that, as noted in sec- 
tion 3.4, these are best regarded as output- (or budget-) constant em- 
ployment elasticities, exclusive of any employment reductions attributa- 
ble to the decline in the purchasing power of the state s personnel budget 
due to th'. comparable worth wage increa:4es. 

These estimates (particularly for mixed classes) are larger in absolute 
value than those derived in previous work on state and local government 
employment (see, e.g., Ehrenberg and Smith 1987a; and Ashenfelter 
1977). The present research differs from prior studies in at least two 
potentially important respects, however. First, most prior work used 
either aggregate time-series data (e.g. , Ashenfelter 1977) or aggregate 
cross-section data (e.g., Ehrenberg and Smith 1987a), whereas this 
research of course refers to a single governmental unit. Second, unlike 
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the earlier analyses, this research is concerned with a setting in which 
there was substantial and (if the participants are to be believed) genu- 
inely exi/jenous variation in wages, variation that was not dictated by 
market forces. This does not necessarily mean that the Minnesota 
experience is the equivalent of a controlled experinient, but it may mean 
that problems of aggregation, imprecision and simultaneity affect the 
presem study to a lesser extent than was the case in prior work. 

Estimated employment effects 

Given the cumulative effects of comparable worth on wages, dis- 
cussed previously^ the employment elasticities just discussed imply that 
the cumulative effects of comparable worth on employment were about 
-0.40 X I L7- ^4.7 percent and -0.65 x L8 = - 1 .2 percent for pre- 
dominantly male and predominantly female jobs, respectively. 

Thus, these estimates imply that the cumulative three-year effect of 
comparable worth on both women s and men s employment between July 
1983 (the date of the first comparable worth pay adjustments) and April 
1986 (the end of the pericxi covered by the data) was not much different 
from JOSS of), at most, several years of employment growth, "Ex- 
ogenous" employment growth associated with trends {TIMETRND, 
TIMETRSQ) and price changes (CPINDHXl-4) between July 1983- 
April 1986 was about 8.0 percent for predominantly female jobs, 19.0 
percent for mixed jobs and 10. 1 percent for predominantly male jobs. 
For each type of job, this exogenous employment growth is more than 
sufficient to offset the effects of the wage increases that actually occurred 
over the same period. For example, between July 1983-April 1986, the 
actual mean In wage increased by about 0.178, 0.135 and OJ35 for 
predominantly female, mixed and predominantly male Job classes, 
respectively. Evaluated at the appropriate wage elasticity of employment 
(-0,40, - L30 and -0.65, respectively), these changes in (mean In) 
wages imply ceteris paribus wage-induced employment reductions of 
about 7.1 percent, 1 7.6 percent and 8. 8 percent, respectively -less than 
the employment increases implied by exogenous factors during the 
same period. Note that the actual changes in (mean In) wages include the 
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effects of the comparable worth wage adjustments: in the absence of the 
adjustments, then, wage changes would have been smaller and the net 
growth in employment would have been larger 

In sum. the wage adjur.tments not only did not reduce the level of 
anyone's pay; they also did not actually cause anyone to lose his or her 
job. Rather, they meant only that subsequent employment growth was 
smaller than would otherwise have been the case. The real losers from 
the wage adjustments, if any, were taxpayers and individuals - particu- 
larly women — in the private sector (or outside the workforce) seeking a 
state job. 

4.6 Summary and Conclusions 

The results of this chapter may now be summarized briefly On the 
methodological plane, there is little to support the use of class (job) level 
regressions, with or without Haypoints and whether weighted or un- 
weighted, to analyze sex differences in pay levels. On the one hand, the 
aggregation of individuals into jobs that is inherent in comparable worth 
analyses consistently yields estimated sex differentials in pay that are 
noticeably larger, in absolute value, than those obtained in otherwise- 
identical specifications using individual-level data. On the other hand, 
adopting all three main elements of comparable worth analyses simul- 
taneously-using jobs rather than individuals as the unit of analysis, an 
administrative pay construct rather than actual wages as the dependent 
variable, and job evaluation scores instead of employee characteristics 
as independent variables- yields estimated sex differentials in pay that 
are smaller, in absolute value, than the ones obtained in conventional 
economic analyses of individual-level data that use the limited set of 
employee characteristics variables available in these data. 

In contrast, comparable worth cross-section analyses -particularly 
unweighted ones - of pay at different dates yield estimates of the chani^e 
in the sex differential in pay that are reasonably close to those obtained in 
fixed-ef!ects analyses of individual level data. 

On the substantive question of the effects of Minnesotas comparable 
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worth wage adjustinents, the evidence suggests that although the ailjust- 
ments certainly did not eradicate the female/niaic pay gap in Minnesota 
sta^e employment. they did reduce it. Women clearly received wage 
gains, relative to what their pay would otherwise have been: although 
the estimates also imply that men enjoyed some wage gains as well, 
these are very small and statistically insignilicant. Relative to wiiat 
would have been observed in the absence of the wage adjustments. 
employment in female jobs fell. However, relative to prior years, em- 
ployment in female jobs rose: that is, wage increases U.nd induced gross 
reductions in employment) for female jobs were olTset by other forces, 
leaving a net increase in employment, on balance, relative to prior 
years. The effects on pay were of fairly mcxlerate size: no! surprisingly, 
so were the resulting effects on employment. 



NOIKS 

' In h^H4. ihc IcuiNLiUia' roquiri'd \{K-A pyMrrimwni^ lo make pxfsnk-n! iy,) \\k h:iMs ot 
*Vt)nip4injblL' \^',.rk \uiiiL'*' .i "priniars o>nsufeninoii" m nuiniLip^^f cniplo>cc L-Diiiponsatjon dcci- 
shms. Scl* LiKiilCfOwrnfiK^m P.u Hqutt\ Act (Mmncsotu Statutes, chapter 4? I . ,suhdi\ isitm 

* Mo.si o\ ihc t< IKmin^ tiiscussion is hast-ti C\>uikj1 (in the f-cofKHntc Status iil'WiHik'n 
imZ). Evans and Ncisim iP>S6. lMK9)anJ Rolhchtld j P)K4a. m4h, P?S5i. 

^ Hy\ Ass(vi;ites led the c(nnfnuiees in their e\ ahiation of the first 250 jobs, the Depiirtnicnt of 
Personnel rcprcscntiitivcs then led the ciHDmiitec.s m exaluatin^ the next 2iH) jobs, the reniiunnt^ 
jobs were evaluated h> the Department o( Personnel representatnvs uuh input ium the i^ther 
ctmifiiittee tiH'fnbers as needed. Ha\ AssiH. i:ik's evaluated "kcs niana^:enai. personnel, antlparticu- 
latl\ senshisc classes"* (Minnesota Department of Finance i^7^^a. p IS) 

f-or exiirnple. Conitnittec "C"* included a hun>an resources speciahst, a senu^r clerk -sIl- 
nographer. :m agricultural field inspector, a principal h£|:hua> technician, the personnel ihrector in 
the Department of Adnnnistiation. a natural resinirces technicKin. an execiitHc tn the Departnu'iit 
oi Public Saietv. and a Department oi Personnel representative. See Minnesota Deparinient o! 
Finance f 1979a. p, 17j. 

■ H^en before the states coinpatabic ^^c^rth pa\ adjusttnents. pay ti»r relalivelv Um-lc\el 
(Kcupations m Minnesota state ^overnttient exceeded thai in the private sector (Minnesota Depart- 
nu-m of Finance* 1 M7*>. esp. pp 1-43 - 1-44 ?. F't^rexartiple. . even before \se started our pa> equrts 
program, our oflice and clerical ^unkers uere paid 15 percent abtne the prcvaibnji vva^es" 
(Kotheh)ld IMH4b. p. 7K). 

^ The task torcesMudv sku^ hnntcd t{\ state fobsihat { 1 f had kvn assigned Hay point set>re.\. i2) 
had at least 10 mcurnbenls and {}) v^ete predonnnantlv male (i e, . {i>bs in sv hich at least 70 p^-rcent 
of the tncunibenis uere ma!e*nr predonnnantlv fetnalc u.e . at least K(l percent o\ the mcunihents 
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wrrc female !i. About H8 piTCcnl of ni)nacadc!iuc* suae cmpliJVfticni vsas in job c^-iNsitKatu>ns 
HKH-Ming these criteria (See Rothehild 1985. p. H)8.} 

in Mmncsota slate cniploynieni. johs are usuallv referred to as Vlasses" or '*classif}eati4>ns *' 
* The available slice files cover (Xiohcr 1981. January and April 1^K6, and the months of 
Januars, April, July and Oclohcr for each of the vcars 1982 -I985 inclusive, making a total of 1^ 
quarters. Each slice tile contains data on about ,MK(K>0 enipknces; m total, the 19 slice files contain 
over SHC.CXK) records, 

The unique idem i tier is the eniployee's scrambled .SiKial vSecunty nuniK^r. I thank James l.ec 
and the late Paul Roberts of the Mmnesota Department oj Hnipl<\vee Relations tor preparing the 
sHcc flics, and Jan Anderson. Florence Buggcrt and Jumcv Lee for answering queries about their 
i\mtents, 

Abimt 7 percent of the individuals m the slice tiles ha%e state employment cntr> dates that 
change over time (usually hccaust- they leave and then re enter state emp!o> nient), 1 extracted both 
the earliest and "most recent**(asof the end ol'the leiesani quarter) entry date foreaih ^vison. Also, 
for some individuals, certain mlormation (concermng, ^'.irexan^plc, birth date or sex) isntissing in 
the initial reetm! hut is available in later records. I extra^ ted such inforn)ation and appended it to all 
records for each such |Hrrs(>n. 

^ * As shown in table 4, 1 , I Use a quadrat ie form lor jobs Hay point scores, i.e. . include both the 
actual Hay point seom iHAVPOINT) and its square (HAVPOiSQ). This allows for the possibility 
that pay rises with May points at a decreasing rate. In the jargon of job evaluation practiti<mcrs. this 
quadratic relation betv^een pay and evaluation points - rising, but flattening out a? higher evaluation 
point values — iNa "dogleg**pattern (sec. e.g.. F*arnquist et al. 198.^. p 362). This quadratic relation 
is in fact observed in Minnesota (see. e g. . appendix tables A4. 1 -6k in San Jose (see chapter and 
Stackhouse 19H0) and elsesvherc Isec. e.g.. Wilhs and asMKiates 1974. 197h). 

That IS. the "percent female** variable Nanes between zero (for all-male jobs) and unity (for 
all-fcniale job'.j. so that the coelhcient on this variable indicates the change m pay w hen "percent 
femaie** changes frotn zero to unity, other things KMng equal. (Similarls. the c(vfricient can 
muitipbed b* 0.5 to yield the efiect of changing from an all male job to one that is ,S() |x*rccni 
female.) N'ue that, in the second (percent) \ersii»n. netthet se.\ nor ethnicil) is amtmg the "other 
things" being held constant 

Analogously, studies of" unmn wage effects n>ight ask (a) how pay for wtirkers differs 
depending (ni whether they aiv in HX) percent or 0 percent organized firms, (b-l) how pa\ for 
workers <'i/\^'nev? unian Mains differs depending on whethei the> are in 100 percent or 0 percent 
organized firms, and' or (b-2) how pny tor workers in firms that arr (iri;ani:<'il fa thv \iift c Ja^nu^ 
ddlers depe^^Jinj; m their union status. Addressing question (a) wi>uld entail a specification 
analf^gous jo the percent version used here, addressing questions ih) wiutUl entail a specification 
anak^goNs to the dumm \crsion used here, w ith answers to tb- h deiived from the ccKMficient 
on a '^percent (ugani/ *d*' variable and answers to (b-2) derived from the ci>ef?icK*nt {>n an "is a union 
member** dummy variable, 

^* For example, for the standiird repressors spt'citicatum for Octc^ber IMKl (see table 4.2), ^/In K 
for the dunnn "^y version is -0,0:0S-hf >-().374() v() 5K^2i^^ -0 2:^89. vs. a eoeflieienf in thi 
dummies version of -0 

Controlling for Haypomts or the standard re^ressiirs reduces the class comp(»sinon ellect 
(I.e., the PCTF1:MAL coefficient) substantially, hut reduces the sex effect per se (i.e., the 
FEMALi::^ . ciKffieient J b> only a small amount, in the dumm d< ^7 version relative t(^ the percent 
version, 

Note thatthe anaiy^i^ unde living the - 2-H percent di fie rem lai exclude scl asses that either( 1 ) 
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aa* unrated (do not have HayptMnt vi»lucs)of f2)havcless than lOincunihciU.s. B^nh kinds of claNH's 
aa»preJon]in:intly n ale and generally entail rates of pay that afv v^cil ah<ivc average; thetr exclusion 
clearly adduces the diffea^ntial relative to vnhat would he i^htaincd v^erc they not exeiudcd 

Thus, these indieatorH are cumulative: for example, an obscrvaiion dated September l^S.^ 
will have AFTER783 - ! and AFTER784 - AFTER7H5 -(K but one for September 1984 will have 
AFTER78.^ - AF-THR784 ■- 1 and Am:R7H5 -0, 

Uneniployment rates for both men and wonien in Minncsi^a and the Mmneapolis St. Paul 
MSA n)se early in the 1980s with the onset of the 1980 S I recession bui fell durinj: the mid- 1980s, 
so a quadratic in lime sevnis much more appropriate Ihan a simple Imear lime trend. (TIMHTRSQ 
is generaliy significant at conventional tesl levels in both the fHu>led OLS analyses of tables 4.*^ -b 
and the fixed -effects analyses s?f t;ible 4,7. discussed presenlKj 

'** Als4j. the fvsults are m^t sensitive lo inclusjon of higher-order terms in private -sector wajies 
(e.g.. the square of l.NWGMSAPi ,nd 'or terms jn private -sector eniploymcni levels, 

In contrast with the pm>led OLS results, in the tixed etfects resulis the private sccior wage 
variables are often stafisticaily significant at convcntioiud test levels. The iixed-etfects estimates of 
comparable worth cITects Ithc AFrHR78i ctH^t!icicnts)are very siniilar regardless of whjch sets of 
regrv.ssor.s arc used. hi>wever. Thus, in the interest of brcv itv. the discussion ol fixed-etlecls results 
in the text An.- uses on the time Ircnd mi\k-ls. 

As noted earlier, the stufe estnnated that about If) percent oi the Ix-neficiaries of the 
adjustments were men fsee. e.g.. Rothchdd n.d.. p. 4). 

Jobs with /eri> employnieni at some f"K>int are. al least at that point, inframarginal and so are 
not on the relevant demand function (a*ca!l section .^ .4). Jobs w ith positm- emplox ment thtiHiiihnit 
the peritHl of analysis mav be atvpicai. hut later on 1 address this potential probletu using Uxed 
etlecfs. 

Like the private- sectttr wage variables, these prj\utL'-secti>r employ nicnt variables are dc- 
nved from the FS-202 file, discussed in secliim 4,2. 

Also, the results are not .sensitise to tnclusi'm of higher-order terms in private-sector 
emplo>ment (e.g., the square o\ LNLNMSAP) and nr terms in privatc-st-ctor wages 

*^ The maximum doi-s not appear fo be a very meaningful measure of the cost of labor, the 
pn»portion (^f employees actually paid the maxunum wage rate their class is never nu^re than } 1 
percent in any quarter covered by the data (in most quarters, the propt^rtitm is between 22 and 2^ 
percent). I'he propiirtion of persons actually reeeu ing the maximum changes in a cyclical fashion 
because of the manner in which pav charges are impIetTiented; between July of any gi\'en year 
{when nes\ pa> rates usually take effect) and tfie folh^wmg April, the prop{^rtion receiving the 
maximum increases sieadilv. ami then falls in the following July as new pav rales take effect. Also, 
recall from .section 4.3 s discussion of the class- lesvl results for pay that the variance of max nmnn 
(In) wage rates k snialler than the variance ol mean or nunmtum (In) wage rates: using maxuna 
instead of means or tninuna m effect tends to ove ' ; the similaritx of jobs* pay rate.-i 

These figures are derived bv multiplvmg the fi\ed-ef?ects timr trenif coefficient estimates 
shtmn \n the "mean" column o* appendix table A4,lf for TIMHTRNT). TIMFTRSQ and 
CPINDhXl -4 U\x each type of ioh by the changes in these variables bi^twcf n Jtil) 198.^ .April 
198ft. 

C\mtfar> to the rather self^^origrutulatcnv ccmiments of C'LSW * 19H5, pp. 1 . 15. 19H6. p 2] 
quoted earlier in this chapter As shou n m table 4.4. even the appri^ach tha^ is apparentls pteferred 
bv eumparable worth pn-piments > lelds a sex diilercntial m fas that is mn statisticalK significant at 
the Cimveniit>nal percent level onK 0 one excludes all j<jbs that either do not have a Hav point 
ratmg or else have fester than ten mcumbents 
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Appendix Table A4.1(l) Individual Pay Regressiaiis, October 1981 
(dep. var. = LOG..HRLY; / in parentheses) 
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Appendix Table A4.1{2) Individual Pa) Regressions, October 1981 
(dep. *^r. = tOG HRLY; t in parentheses) 



Standard Ri-firevsors Stand. Rpss. with Ha.vpi}int«i 
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Appendix Table \4.2il) Individual Pay Regressions, April 1986 
(dep. var. = LOG_HRLY: ^in parentheses) 

Raw Difftrentials Raw DIffs. with Ha>p{Hnts 
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t K46^> 


1 8975 


1 8^^75 


[ MO ^ < 101.^ 651 ) 


(4U(. 225, 


(4.^K 8(^6) 


(4:^8 946) 


0 23M 0 2M(> 


(• 6785 


0 686.^ 


0.6866 
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Appendix Table A4.2(2) Individual Pay Regressions. April 1986 
(dep. var. = L(XJ _HR!.Y: t in parentheses) 



standard Ki-gn'ssors Stand. Re^s. «ith Haypoinfs 



— 


Dummies 


Percent^ 

_ — . 


Dumm & % 

^ — — 




Perients 


Ihimm ^ 








-0 0178 


-0,0438 




" 0.0104 








U.316) 


(22.310) 




(4.063i 




0 01 (>5 




0.(H)277 


0,0122 




().tH)262 




( 1 478) 




(0,248) 


(1.838) 




(0.376) 


INDIAN _ 






O.iKHCl 


-0,(Hn(^ 




{)xmni 








(0 015^ 


(0.352) 




(0,109) 


HISPANIC 


- 0.0268 




0.0102 


0.0148 




OOUK) 




( 1 .644) 




(0.637) 


(1,522) 




{l.(K)2) 


ASIAN 


o.ok:4 




- 00165 


-0 (H)60H 




0.(H)6I9 




(4.631) 




(0.938) 


(0,573) 




(0.5f>4) 


KTFIIMAL 




■■ (K2M74 


0,2814 




0 0812 


-0,0719 






{73,9SM) 


(51 4!M) 




(30,193) 


(20 M^^}^ 


PCTBLACK 




0.2456 


0.2424 




0.1189 


0,1162 






(7.275) 


(6.820) 




(5.652) 


(5,245) 


PCTINDIA 




■0,S593 


-0 8584 




'0. 1261 


-0.1264 






n6.216) 


(15.636) 




(3,803) 


(3.683) 


PCTHISPA 




- 0.4077 


~ 0.4174 




0 (1961 


-0.0863 






16.7^1) 


(6.717) 




(2 563) 


(2.224) 


PCTASIAN 




1 • 1 7MM 


1.192^ 




0.0162 


0.02(H) 






(20.435) 


( 19 807) 




(0.447) 


(0.543) 


AGi:_. 


O.COTO 


03^353 


0.0354 


0 0164 


0.0143 


0 (043 




(37.442) 


(35 ^^05 J 


<35,665) 


(23,272) 


(22 826) 


(22.878) 


AGH_ _ SQ 


•0.4142 


-0.3f '5 


■- 0.3682 


-0, 1299 


-0 1246 


-0 1249 




i30.KKi ) 


^2H,7^Sf 




{i6.(U4) 


(15 487) 


{ 15.516) 


SVC_. FRST 


(K0i:7 


0.{)14? 


().0148 


O.OHK> 


0.01 1 1 


0 0112 






i3 845) 


(.V868) 


(4.420) 


(4 673) 


(4.e>96) 


SVC, F .SC) 


~0.i)265 


O.(KKKH^) 


-0.(K).M3 


0 2562 


0.26i)6 


0,2586 




(0.24.^) 


(O.(K)l) 


(0 (?30i 


(3 931) 


(4.(^5) 


(3.995) 


SVC. MRHC 




(MK)5!7 


0 (K)50! 


0.0120 


0.0116 


0.0115 




1 1.663) 


i 1.368) 


(1.327) 


15 KM)) 


(4.960) 


(4.922) 


SVC M_ sn 




-O ^654 


■■ 0 .'M>36 


-0.M63 


- 0.6446 


-0 6433 




(3 2IS4) 


(3.540) 


(3.522) 


(9.976) 


(10.017) 


(9 999) 


AC1F.SVC , V 


-0 (NS3 


-0. 1574 


-0 1581 


-0,2614 


0.2754 


• () 275K 




(0 <)85l 


(1.658) 


(1.666) 


(4.394) 


(4,66(0 


(4.668) 


AGHSVC, N! 


0 1460 


0, 1576 


0.!601 


0.1595 


0.1631 


0 1644 




f 1.505) 


{ l.im) 


{1,736) 


(2. 758) 


(2 8^9) 


(2 862) 


HANDICAP 


-0.CUM2 


- (MU.^^) 


■0.(U5f) 


C (H)24K 


■ O.^K)226 


-0,(K)291 




(H 3^7) 


(7 S8I r 


(8 078) 


(0.710) 


(0,650) 


(0.838) 


VhT VIHT 


"0.026K 


-(^026 1 


-0.0308 


--0.(KKJ54 


-0(KKK)1 


- 0.(H)276 




(5 iMh\ 


(5 32^*) 


(6 145) 


(0.173) 


(0.005) 


(0.883) 


VHTOTHHK 


-0 


-0.(U07 


"0 0450 


0,00489 


-0,(KK)i9 


-0 00869 




(7.f27^ 


(K.6.^h 


(9 363) 


i\ e>24) 


{2,10K) 


^2,89X) 


HAY_MISS 








0 7573 

{ 1K6 K93.1 


0.7374 
n 76 665) 


(17371 
(P6 614) 


HAVPOINI 








0 tK)265 
(134 177) 


0 00257 
(127 143) 


0 (K)257 
(127.165) 


HAVKMSg 








■■0 tM)nS 
(55. 189) 


O (K)i29 
(52 702) 


n.(H>}29 
(52 720) 




1 4H25 


I 6241 


1 6239 


1 41K3 


1 4571 


{ 4572 








^ Kf> 42tU 


{121 2^4 1 


H2M':'h 


(123 425 1 




0 


o 3v*.'^n 


0 ^(K4 


0 "^624 


n 76S6 


0 765"? 
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Appendi% Table A4.3(l) Class-Level Pay Regressions, October 1981 
(uiiHetghted; dep* van =^ log of class max*/mean/min* pay; 
/ in parentheses) 



Raw Differentials Ran DifFs» with Ha> points 





Max. Pay 


Mean Pav 


Min. Pav 


Ma\» Pay 


Mean Pay 


Min» Fay 


PC irhMAL 


- 0.338 1 






- U. i /O* 










U7.223) 


(17.2^9) 


(10 890) 


(12.464) 


(12.754) 


PC FBLAC K 


(^0464 


0.(<>^K 


( '/8? 


- U.tM 1 8 




(f.l/i)^J^4 






(0,858^ 


M.I27) 


(0.253) 


(0,190) 


(0.116) 


PC I iNlJlA 
















(0.434 ) 


(0.621) 


tO 690) 


(0,217) 


(0.522) 


(0.675) 


PC TH I SPA 


- 0 0940 


-- 0.(Hi5S 


-il,(l89U 


- 0, 12] J 




-V. Ij48 




(0.770) 


{0.761) 


(0.661) 


(1.341) 


iK39H) 


(1.287) 


PC 1 AS! AN 


0.056{> 


- 0,()452 


- 0. 1470 


(i.ui 8^ 


- U.U /6.^ 






(0,^27) 


(0.254) 


(0 770) 


(0 145) 


(0 594) 


(1.235) 


AGE 














AGE SQ 














SVC . FRSr 














SVC ..SQ 














SVC^MRILC^ 














svr..M..sg 














AGhSVC.P 














AGBSVC M 














HANI>!CV\P 














VHT VIKT 














V!iT()TFn:R 














HAY. MISS 








0 76()7 


0 7972 


0.8440 










i28 933) 


(30.209) 


(29.916) 


HAVPCMNT 








0.00203 


0 (K)203 


0.{K)2(l^ 










(19 487) 


(19 405) 


(18.194) 


HAVPOISy 








-0.(MK)8^> 


-0 m)7H 


-0.(KK)73 










(9.657) 


(9.0861 


(7.931) 


Intercept 


2.54M2 


2.51 M 


2 4MS 


1 , 8-iS5 


I 78X8 


1 7137 


06S 126) 


i2>(^ 4f>5} 


{2M.S67t 


9S5) 


^6K.4^0) 


(61.323) 


R- 


0 1354 


0 1518 


0.1536 


i> 5275 


0 5597 


0.5628 
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Appendix Table A4*3(2) Class-Level Pay Regressions, October 1981 
(unweighted: dep. van == log of class max./mean/min* pay; 
t in parentheses) 

Standard Resrc?i5«>rs Stand. R^^s. nith Haypniitts 





Max. Pa> 


Mean Pay 


Min. Pay 


Max. Pa> 


Mean Pav 


Min. Pa> 


D/"*Tt*r;ik4 \ 1 




" 0.2S?U 


-0.3v>ft2 


-0. 1648 


-0.1788 


, , ... 
- 0.1926 




( iJ.Mh/) 


{ 1 >,2 1 >l 


{\S. \4A\ 


(9.654) 


( 10,675) 


( 10 690^ 


PL 1 KLAL K 






0.0241 


-0.0407 


-0.0353 


0.0193 








(0. 3vi)) 


(0.9N) 


(0,813) 


(0.414) 


Pv i INDIA 


-().()49 1 


-0,0724 


'0.0864 


- ().0](>6 


-0.0442 


-00615 




(0,430) 


(0.658) 


(0.727) 


(0.196) 


(0.529) 


(0.685) 


PCTHISPA 




-0.0501 


-0.0384 


"O.O^^^H 


-0,0935 


-0.0S66 




(0.545) 


(0.454) 


(0.323) 


(1,170) 


(1.118) 


(0.962) 


PCTASIAN 




^ -o.im^^v 


-0,1018 


0,0561 


-0.0200 


0.1090 




(0 567^ 


CO.tKM) 


(O.fHK)) 


(0,462) 


(0.168) 


(0.850) 


AOh 


(>,]{. 0 


0. 1264 


0. 1 322 


0.0619 


0.0692 


0,070^; 






(I5,48h 


(14.W) 


(9.469) 


(10.78!) 


(10.269) 


AOH SQ> 


- K203^ 


- 1.2959 


- 1.3549 


- 0.6058 


-0.6753 


-0.690K 






( 1 2 . K3 / ) 


(12.427) 


(7.55 1 ) 


(8.579) 


(8. 160) 






0,(K)02o 


- 0.(H)i4 1 


0.(X)979 


0.0134 


0.0134 






(0.0.^5) 




( 1 .639) 


(2,299) 


(2. 125^ 


NVL _.r'_ Ni^ 




0 251^ 


0,2747 


0 2(^36 


0. If 00 


0. 157n 




( 1 .94^) 


( 1 .b>b) 


( \ .672) 


(1 731 ) 


{ \ 299 J 


(1.268) 


5>VC _MKhC 




























Avih^ vv. . r 


i\ f t "J 1 


- ■ U i J J 4 


- 0. !046 




- 0.3432 


- 0 3432 






H^.h26^ 


(0.4*:^5 ^ 


(2 13^^) 


(2311) 


(2 148) 


AtjhNV C , M 














ilAiSiJfR Ar 


-- U. I 


-OH y<y 


- 0 1112 


- 0 (1865 


■- 0.0843 


- 0.081 { 




( 2 ! S } 


i2.8.'^5f 


(2.570) 


^2.790) 


(2.772 ) 


(2 479^ 


VFT.vnrr 


~- {\. 14.^M 


■0.1425 


-0. I47K 


^ O.0^Q7 


-■0.0936 


-00925 




(4.0S7) 


(4 ()12f 


(3.K54) 


lV625^ 


(3 466^ 


(3.184) 


VHTOTHf R 


-0,07.^^ 


-o.(r;M 


00708 


■0 0W» 


■■ O.tM06 


-0.0329 








(2,5^C) 


(2.022) 


(2.114) 


(] 592) 


HAV. MiSS 








0 6577 


0.6781 


0 7216 










i25 486) 


(26.785) 


(26 497) 


HAV POINT 








0.00170 


0.(K)!64 


0.(K)164 










(16 896) 


(16 613) 


(15.389) 


HAYPOISQ 








-0.1KK)ei6 


-0,(K)()58 


0,(KKt53 










(8 07H) 


^7..'^(X)) 


(6.138) 


Intercept 


- 0 05^).'^ 


- 0..l^7H 


0 5146 


0.5191 


(127K5 


0 l{>(Ki 




o)..nsi 


f2 1 


012) 


(4 IMI ) 


(2 292) 


(l,229| 


K- 




(?..^^44 


n 3457 


0.5835 


0.629.^ 


0 6274 



ERIC 



(.y 
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Appendix Table A4,4(I) Class-Level Pay Regre5»sions, April 1986 
(unweighted; dep, van = fog of class max»/meaii/min. pay; 
/ in parentheses) 



Kau Differentials Kan Diffs. Hith Haypolnts 





!V!a\. Pay 


Mean Pay 


Min. Pay 


Max. Pa) 


Mean Pay 


Min. Pay 


PCI FhVlAL 


-0,2328 


" 0.2618 


- 0.2M1 8 


-00589 


-0.0780 


-0.0955 




(12.258) 


(KV270) 


(13.696) 


(4.332) 


(5.662) 


(6..W? 


Pd'BLACK 


0. 1041 


0.1035 


0. 1 127 


0.0592 


0.0550 


0.0584 




(1.621} 


(i 551) 


(1.564) 


(1.342) 


(1.229) 


(1.206) 


PCTINDIA 


- i). 1 S52 


-0 1872 


-0. 1796 


-0. 1263 


--0 1261 


-(). i 173 




(1.H59} 


(1 m)} 


c 1.607) 


n.H47) 


(1.819) 


(1 563) 


PCTHISPA 


-0,0642 


-0.(M35 


-0 0222 


-0.1586 


-0, 1442 


-0. 1322 




(O.Ml) 


(0-3^^) 


(0.1 K9) 


(2.196) 


(1.969) 


(1.668) 


IKTTASIAN' 


0. 1054 


0.085^ 


0.0H93 


0.0148 


0.(K)730 


-0.(K)63I 




(0.HK2I 


(0.69i? 


(0.66<^) 


(0,181) 


(0.0S8) 


(0.070) 


AGE^.. . 














AGE SQ 














SVC_f RSi 














SVC J . SQ 














SVC. MRl'C 














svc.M. sy 














AGI-SVC. 1* 














AGBSVC. M 














HANDICAP 














VHT VlKl 














VliT(TrHI:R 














HAY ...MISS 








i),H67S 


0.91 10 


0.9682 










(37.942) 


l39.3(K)) 


(38 565) 


!{AVP()1NT 








0.(K)241 


(^(K)247 


0.(K)252 










(26.XM3) 


(27. 2M^ 




HAYPOISn 








-OtH>l 17 


-omi r 


-O.IHH 13 










(15.405) 


(15 143} 


(13.553) 


Intercept 


2 K2I4 


2.7S<L^ 


2.743^^ 


2.0260 


1 ,9598 


1.8758 




iM)\ .^24 ^ 


t2Kh ^^m] 


(261 248t 


cMO I53t 


(86 02^1 


(7fr()|6) 




0 imi 


0 0^)05 


il{m2 


0 5f>70 


0.5925 


0.5923 



1 ^ t 
1 u 



!45 



Appendix Table A4.4(2) Class-Level Pay Regressions, April 1986 
(unweighkd; dep. van = log of class max./mean/min, pay; 
t in parentheses) 



Standard Regressors Stand. Regs, with Hayp«>ints 









\1irt Pnv 






Itfin. Pay 


PCTFHMAL 


-0. 1558 


-0. 1704 


.1941 


-0.0407 


-0.0509 


-0.0664 




(8. 139) 


(H,792l 


(9,234) 


(2,820) 


(3.585) 


(4 301 ) 


PCTBLACK 


0.01^3 


0,0133 


0.0153 


0.0236 


0.0179 


0.0189 




(0.322i 


(0.23j) 


(0.245) 


(0,5(>0) 


(0-433) 


(0.420) 


PCTINDIA 


-0.1645 


-0.1580 


-0.1476 


- 0.1 155 


-0. 1085 


-0.0970 




n.S75) 


(1.779) 


(1.532) 


( 1 .783) 


( 1 .702) 


( 1 .4(K)) 


PCTHISPA 


-0.(K)826 


0.0261 


0,0514 


-0. 1 1 17 


0.0824 


-0,0665 




{{) iWh 


(0,279) 


(0.505) 


(1.632) 


(1.223) 




PCTASIAN 


0.1085 


0.0991 


0. 1014 


0,0327 


0,0237 


0.0260 




(1.032) 


(0.9.^0) 


(0.87K) 


(0 421) 


(0.310) 


(0.314) 


AGE 


0.1349 


0. 1459 


0.1548 


0 0620 


0.0704 


0.0741 




(16. 607} 


(17.745) 


(17,352) 


(9.859) 


(11 .364) 


( 1 1 .015) 


AGE ^sy 


-1. 3 167 


- I. 4 153 


- i.4959 


-0.5707 


0.64.^0 


■0.6728 




(13.525) 


(14.360) 


(13.988) 


(7.654) 


(8.764) 


(^ 440) 


SVC_FRST 


0,0913 


0.{W2 


0. H,^6I 


0.0554 


0.0610 


0.0689 




(2 212) 


(2.327) 


(2.340) 


(1.817) 


(2.033) 


(2.113) 




(),9*;86 


0.9796 


0.9958 


0.7i 17 


0.7195 


0.7779 




n.353) 


(1.31 ll 


( 1 .228) 


i\,M)5) 


( 1 . 34 1 ) 


( 1 ,334) 


SVC.MRHC 


- 0.(W6I 


"0.0974 


- 0, 1069 


-0.0452 


-0.0456 


-0.0529 




(2.344) 


(2.348) 


(2.373) 


(1.492) 


(1.530) 


(1.63!) 


SVC„M_SQ 


-0.7661 


-0.7645 


-0 7.M)3 


-0 f>()88 


-0,6531 


-0.6932 




U 035) 


(1.020) 


(0.898) 


(1.112) 


(1.212) 


(1,184) 


AGESVC F 


-2.n93 


-2.2(H)7 


-2,3937 


- i .4062 


- 1.5063 


- 1 .6970 




(2.091) 


(2,153) 


(2.150) 


(1.877) 


(2,043) 


(2.118) 


AGESVC^M 


2-0332 


2,0625 


2.22! I 


1.1 169 


I. 1552 


1.31 




(2 021) 


(2.023) 


(2.(K)8) 


(1,499) 


{ 1 .576) 


i 1 .657) 


HANDICAP 


-0. 1(K)1 


-0. 101 1 


-0.1071 


-0.0398 


-0.0.396 


-0.0430 




(2.746) 


(2,740) 


i2.(>76) 


{ 1.477) 


( 1 .493) 




vnx.viHT 


-0.0551 


- 0 0594 


-O.063K 


-(r0387 




"0.0473 




(1.H77) 


(1.999) 


(1.980) 


(1 :^87) 


(2.019) 


(2()44) 


VHTOTHHR 




0.0656 


-0.(K^95 


-0.0118 


- (K(K)973 


-O.OIOI 




(2.486) 


(2 446f 


(2,39h 


((K603) 


(0.504) 


(0.484) 


HAV.MISS 








0 7530 
(32,804) 


0.7772 
(.Vr4lO) 


0 8257 
(33. W8) 


HAY POINT 








0 (M)205 
(23.188) 


0.(K)2(W 
(23.513) 


0.(K)206 
(21,801) 


HAYPOJSy 








■0.(KK)97 
{ 13 198) 


-0.(MHW 
(12.880) 


--(l(KK)88 
(11.2(8) 


Intercept 


■0.369K 


-0.7037 


'0.9665 


0.5896 


0 M>24 


O.I 258 




(2.243) 


(4 215> 


(5 31^} 


(4 7461 


(2 474 ,^ 


(0.947) 




0,3O|0 


(^3441 


0.3414 


0.6198 


0.6629 


0 6606 



1 

o 
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Appendix Tlible A4.5(l) Class-Level Pay Regressions, October 1981 
(weighted; dep. v^n - log of class max./mean/min. pay; 
t in parentheses) 



Rav* Differentials Raw Dlffs. with Ha>p<>inlH 





Ma\* Pay 


Mean Pay 


Mln. Pay 


Max. Pay 


Mean Pay 


IVlin. Pay 


rC 1 rhMAL 










^ V/. *. / 1 n 






(94.546> 


(137.555) 


(149.957) 


(47.058) 


(95.666) 


(111-507) 


PC 1 nl<.^v. K 




U. 1 IV> 






— U.IM / J 






(6.875) 


(3.522) 


(7.484) 


(2.-^85) 


( 1 .9.^6) 


(3-774) 


PL i iINI>IA 












-{1 07 IR 




U4.918) 


(19.254) 


(16.375) 


(0,497) 


(4.159) 














^ VI. 1 lo 






(5.434) 


(11.030) 


(9.411) 


(4.270) 


( 1 1 .069) 


(8.870) 














— n n^7 1 




(26.140^ 


r24,.M)3) 


{19.766) 


(10.235) 


(3 905) 


(0860? 


Auh 














AOh„_ ., Ny 














ex//"* tri> cr 














svc^F^sy 














SVC _MkLC 














svc\M.. sy 














AGESVC.F 














AGHSVC_M 














HANDICAP 














VHT_ VIHT 














VETOTHFR 














HAY.MISS 








0,57()9 


0.5368 


0 4360 










(105.7731 


(120. .^9.^) 


(98.821) 


HAVPOINT 








0.(K)196 


0 (K)210 


0.00167 










(70.0.U) 


(90 982) 


(72.937) 


HAVFOISg 








-O.CKK)6(> 


'0 (KK)84 


-0.(KK)45 










a<>.K3i) 


{30-524> 


U6..S22) 




2 39.S I 


2..X24() 


^ p> 


I 8941 


1.8117 


l,78CVi 






{ U)X9 9.M) 


/.■^61.235y 


(418 329} 


(416.85'/) 


R- 


0.2485 


(K4025 


0.4.^H2 


0.553.^ 


i) 6<C7 


0,6810 



5C; 
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Appendix Table A4.5{2) Class-Leve! Pay Regressions. October 1981 
(weighted; dep, van = log oi class max./niean/min. pay; 
/ In parentheses) 



Standard Rt»gres»«rs Stand. Reus, with Havpoints 



^ 


Max. 


Mean Pa\ 


Min. Pay 


Max 




Mm \>'A\ 


PCTFEMAL 


~i) MM)} 


-0.3646 


-0.3734 


-0.1562 


-0.2349 


-0,2674 




(59.865) 


(^1.35^) 


(933m) 


(36.437) 


(76.060) 


(80.129) 


PCHBLACK 


0.1 678 


0.1577 


0.2701 


0.0! 84 


0,0222 


OJ472 






(6 IIK) 


H0.526) 


(0 700 


(1.174) 


(7,177) 


PCTINDIA 


-0.767.^ 


-U.744H 


- 0,WH)7 


(). 1130 


-0,1301 


-0 0784 




<LVH96) 


f 16 956) 


(13 742) 


12,501) 


(3,9^;7) 


(2.229) 


PC I HISPA 


-0..U65 


-0 4693 


- 0 34*^^6 


-0 2930 


-0.4108 


-0.3145 




(5,664) 


(9.M5I 


t7.22in 


(5,893) 


( 1 1 .470) 


(8 126) 


PCTASIAN 


1 AWl 


1 2982 


0.9892 


0.5679 


0.4583 


0 




(24 482) 


(28.535) 


(21.847) 


(0.91 I) 


(13.346) 


(6 284> 


AC1K_... _ 


0 187.^ 


0.1672 


0.1552 


0,1083 


01)920 


0 0916 




(76 Mty) 


(85.758) 


(79.946) 


(50.757) 


(59.877) 


(55 0 90) 


AGf* SQ 


■ 2.0254 


1,81 19 


- 1 7420 


-1.0558 


-0.8871 


-0.9643 




(63-455) 


i71,369) 


(^K.938) 


(.^8.187) 


(44.544) 


(44.8()^n 


SVC FRST 


-0 0506 


0.02f>0 


-0.0478 


0.(K)179 


0.0221 


-0.00593 




U7.820) 


ilL503) 


(2h265) 


fO 766) 


03 0S5) 


(3,2.SO) 


svc_F^sg 


).2H76 


0.6911 


0 4782 


0 7852 


0 '>3^^ 


0.0472 




{22 1H2) 


(f5 373) 


no 687) 


U7,(H)^) 


(6.984) 


(1.315) 


SVC .MRI'X^ 














SVC.. M . SQ 














AGHSVC V 


0.!.^% 


0 1453 


0 73.^4 


■ 0 6937 


0.6296 


0O745 




(I S44j 


u 4121 


(12. 2,^5) 


i 1 1 2(i8t 


04 123) 


0.547) 


AGhSVC\. M 














HANDICAP 




0.3672 


U 3574 


0.2226 


-0 1988 


-0.2219 




(2-^ ,0 


(27. 178} 


(26.5K3) 


( 16.0()3) 


09.847) 


(20.496) 




0 \^^)H 


H , ^ . ' / / 


■ w 1 hn^ 


-- ( ) 1 3( )4 


0.( ^82 1 


-'O.OI87 




i2i).lS\) 


09,826) 


(12.848) 


|9.7V^) 


(S.508) 


( 1 .7991 


VITOTflHR 


-0 153^ 


■■{) 1M9 


0.1142 


0. fOJ'^ 


-00257 


-0.{)892 






( 1 8 396, 


0 3 033) 


( 1 l.3."^S) 


(19.225) 


(12.626) 


HAV.. MISS 








0 4670 


0 4244 


(r3313 










{90.89 0 


(114.673) 


(82 848) 


HAY POINT 








0.(K)137 


0.(K)135 


0.(KK)98 










(50 311) 


{69089) 


(46 490) 


HAVPOISU 








0.00024 


■ 0 {KK)28 


-0.(KHK)5 










(7 7S7) 


02.7(H.)) 


^2.089) 


Infcrccpt 


- 1 2^^25 


■ 1 io5o 


i).KK92 


- 0 2904 


0 1432 


- 0 05.^9 




f 30 506) 


f.^2.7S9) 


(^'6 512) 


(8 1 ^9) 


(5 574) 


i\ 94 ! ) 


R- 


{} 47)0 


0.6f>25 


0 M56 


65 12 


0.8{75 


(>.7741 
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Appendix Table A4.6(I) Class-I>evel Pay Regres?iions, AprI! 1986 
(weighted; dep. van log of class max,/mean/min, pay; 
/ in parentheses) 

Raw Difi erentials Raw IMfFs. w ith Hay points 





Max. Pa> 


Mean Pay 


Min. Pa> 


Max. Pay 


Mean Pa> 


Nfin, Pa> 




- 0.280.^ 


"0,3827 


-0,4317 


-0.0193 


-0.1273 


-0.21 13 






(^8.24S) 


(108.053 ^ 


t6,563> 


(48.895) 


(65. 181) 


PCTBLACK 


-0.1 cm 


0,(K)431 


0.1025 


-0.2373 


-0.0614 


0(KS34 




(2.766) 




(2,745) 


{9M9) 


(2.788) 


(1.946) 


PCTINDIA 


- i.l93K 


- j ,0788' 


-0.7522 


-0.2837 


-0.1948 


0.0125 




i 19. 10(1) 


(18.804) 


(12.786) 


(7,198) 


(5.588) 


(0 289) 


f^THISPA 


-O.KCHM 


-0.5876 


-0.3611 


-0.1445 


0.0516 


0,1642 




ill 283} 


(^.0251 


(5.40^) 


(3.237) 


(i..M)8) 


(3,.V^8) 


PCTASIAN 


1.2mN 


0.7S08 


0.6323 


U. 1674 


-0..n63 


-0.4025 




( IS 857} 


(12.523) 




(3 893 f 


(9.893> 


(8,492^ 


A(H: _ 














ACiF sg 














SVC_FRST 














SVC*_F SQ 




























SVC M SQ 














ACfHSVC. h 














AuhSv C M 














HANDiC AP 














vf-T. vn 1 














VH'IOTHHR 














HAV_ MISS 








(H 


0.779S 


(I 619] 










(1K7. Ihb 


1 IKI 


(116.010) 


HAYPOiM 








0 U)2K0 


O.^K)289 


0.(K)232 










(1 i 8.892 f 


(1.^9 03Kj 


(89.505) 


HAVPOISQ 








i) 00149 


0.{K)153 


-0.0iX)97 










(51 53h 


r59.952f 


(30.632) 


i nfc rtcpt 


: N^'^l 


2 >K65 


2 4KI6 


1.9K4I 


1.9031 


1.9130 








(MS" 


{44.S ^H)i)) 




( m2) 


K 


0.1 44h 


n 24"6 


i} 2770 




0 7253 


0 6103 

















ERIC 
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Appendix Table A4*6(2) CIass-Le\eI Pay Regressions, April 1986 
(weighted; dep. van -log of class max./mean/min. pay; 
/ in parenttieses) 



Standard Regi^ars Stand. Regis, with Ha> pnints 



... - 


Mnx. Fay 


Mean Pay 


Min. Pay 


Max. Pay 


Mean Pay 


Win. 


PCTFEMAL 




. — 

-0.3263 


0.3829 


- :rAm2 


-0,1114 


-0.21 12 






(d9 4|^3) 


< 74. 966) 


(9 115) 


(35.487) 


(48,950) 


PCTBLACK 


-0.0105 


0 2386 


0.3024 


-0.1568 


0.1271 


0,2120 






(K.638) 


{10.067) 


(6,724) 


(7.283) 


(8.837) 


PCTINDIA 


-0.9412 


-0.7531 


-0.4799 


-0,2855 


-0.1601 


0.0102 




(17 565} 


(17.370) 


il0.l7H) 


(7.761) 


(5 816) 


(0.271) 


PCTHISPA 


-0.S426 


0,2640 


-0,0938 


-0 1527 


r -^^63 


0.1737 






<5.4()6) 


i 1.766) 


(3.696) 


(2.791) 


14.086) 


PCTASIAN 


L25>6 


1-0522 


0.S4.SI 


0,3504 


0.1156 


0.(X)483 




(21.440) 


(22.241) 


(16.426) 


(8.635) 


(3.806) 


(0.116) 


AGH. 


0.2075 


0.2013 


i) 179] 


0.0639 


0.0685 


0.(K>88 




(7.v.v;n 


(87.976) 


(7K<>67i 


(29.988) 


(42-978) 


(31 4(X)) 


AGE SQ 


"2.3148 


-2.2102 


- L9I59 


-0.5554 


-0.5767 


-0.5598 




(61.207) 


^72.23h 


(57.569) 


(19 718) 


(27.355) 


(19.321) 


SVCVFRST 


O.0851 


0.0601 


0.1267 


0.1073 


0 0586 


QAm 




14.239 ^ 


(3.705) 


(7 174) 


(7 816) 


(5.704) 


(8.494) 




3.4941 


2.% I? 


1.2831 


6.6662 


4 4602 


2.4483 




(9.789) 


(8.869) 


(4 OKS) 


(27.157) 


(24.277) 


(9.697) 


SVCMREiC 


-0 176K 


-0, 1218 


-0 1855 


-0.1043 


- 0.0.^6 { 


-0.1083 




iHM)2) 


(7.580) 


(10 614) 


(7.672) 


(3 548) 


(7.750) 


SVCVM 


--3.23S8 


-2.N>58 


- 1 4444 


-6 3606 


-4 4610 


- 5382 




|9 269) 


(94.^0) 


(4.698) 


(26.4'^9) 


(24.775) 


( ; ' 257) 


AGESVC F 


3.86K6 


2 3929 


-2.9781 


-6.0027 


-3.4598 


-3 6071 




a. 964) 


(6 0K9^ 


i6 967) 


{!K.(i36) 


(13.889) 


(10.537) 


AGHFVr M 


5.5059 


3.7622 


4 2678 


5.6122 


2.9723 


3.3450 




(n.574> 


(9.774) 


(10.195) 


(17.201) 


(12.172) 


(9.968) 


HANDICAP 


-0.4799 


-0.3742 


"0,3385 


-0 0893 


- 0.05(K) 


"0 ()S52 




(27. S7.^^ 


(26 .S74) 


i22. MK)) 


(7 .W) 


(5 5.^0) 


(6 8(i2) 


VH1\ VI FT 


^ 0.4237 


■ ^>.3^2.*^ 


- 0.2480 


-0.1054 


-O.0642 


-0.0263 




i2S.m2i 


(25.116^ 


M7 222) 


(9..rAh 


(7.598) 


(2.271) 


VHTOTHFR 


' 0.4722 


0 4259 


-0 429."^ 


-0 1194 


0.15.^0 


-0.2149 




(33 670) 


(37.S3()^ 


t.M.78.Sf 


(12.199) 


(20.887) 


(21.342) 


HAV. MISS 








0.8247 
{ 165 494) 


0 67(K) 

^r- 9.628) 


0,.S034 
(98.2(U) 


HAVPCMNr 








0-(K)235 
(9f> 915) 


0 (H>223 
(122 960) 


0.(H)170 
(68.331) 


HAVPOISy 








- 0.(K)! 17 
U 1.590) 


0.(K>107 
(50.891 ) 


().(KK)57 
(19 663) 


Intercept 


• 1 .V>17 


1 5KK3 


1.3072 


0 5927 


0.2713 


0.2646 




f27 HU\ 




(2^) s:k> 


1 \h 371) 


{ 10013) 


n |()5) 


R- 


0 ^?s54 


57^^^ 


0 54.*^9 


0 "^13:^ 


0 8324 


0.7U)S 



i o xi 
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Appendix Table A4.7 "Comparable Worth" Pay Regressions. 

October 1981 and April 1986 
(unweighted; den. van = log of class max. pay; t in parentheses) 



October 1981 April 1986 





Saninlei A 


Sam Die: B 




k ' C« 111 a V • 


PCIFliMAL 


-0.1574 


-- 0.1350 


-0.0631 


-0.C282 




(12.380) 


i7.S0h 


(5.264) 


(1.605) 


HAY POINT 


0.0010 


0.0016 


0.001 1 


0.0018 




1 55. 67.^) 


(3^). 6.^4) 


(56.3^)! ) 


(40.956) 


Intercept 


2.0315 


1.SH61 


2,2903 


2.0765 




(203..^^) 


(121.724) 


(224 51 1) 


(126.247) 




0.801 1 


0.84f>4 


0.7619 


0.826! 


\oirs: 










"S.tmplr .'\ ' V 


MIl'.Ms Ot .lli i.-|.iSM.-s \\ liil 








(lIlMNtS 1 if .ill k l.lN'.l.'S W nil 


:{ H;i\ L"\,jUi4ilion p«Mn{ m^^K' iliat 


Imi h.i\(.- ;ii l(.Mst U':i 



ititiinifKitt^ 
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Appendix Table A4.8(I) "Time IVend'' Pooled OLS Wage Regressions 
for Random Sample of 1,000 White Women Present Continuously 
During October I981~April 1986 
(dep. var.^LOG_^HRLY; t in parenthi ses) 



Raw Differentials 



Raw Diffs. w /Hay point 



Variable 


Basic Percent 


PCTFEMAL 


-0.3265 




(52. 142) 


PCTBLACK 


0.()948 




(1.782) 


PCTINDIA 


-2.0986 




(16.474) 


PCTHISPA 


-2.9787 




(20.6()4) 


PCTASIAN 


1.760! 




(19.02 I ) 


AGE_ 




NCih SQ 




SVC FRS T 




SVC. SO 




SVC_MREC 




SVC_M _SQ 




AGESVC.F 




ACiESVCM 




HANDICAP 




vf:t_viet 




VETOTHHR 





Basic 



Percent 

0.0052 
(1..^24) 
0.(K)88 
(0.290) 
0.0177 
(0.242) 
0..^807 
(4.505) 
0.2989 
(5.595) 



ERIC 



Appendix Table A4.8(l) {continued) 

Rau Differentials Raw Diffs. w/ 

Havptnnt 



variBDie 


Basic 


rerceni 


OaSli 


1 crvvfii 


HAY_MISS 






0.7652 


0.771 1 








(179.680) 


{161.257) 


HAYPOINT 






0.0030 


0.0030 








(154.261) 


(138.228) 


HAYPOISQ 






-0.0014 


-0.0015 








(59.557) 


(58.186) 


AFTER783 


0.0322 


0.033H 


0.0291 


0.0289 




(2.216) 


{2.600) 


(3.- 25) 


(3.898) 


AFTER784 


0.0471 


0.0482 


0.0482 


0.0479 




(5.344! 


(6.120) 


(10.7.^2) 


(10.674) 


AFrER785 


0.0374 


0.0374 


0.0364 


0.0360 




(3.476) 


(3.895) 


(6.635) 


(6.570) 


TIMHTRND 


0.4760 


0.4872 


0.4836 


0.4838 




(2.551) 


(2.922) 


(5.080) 


(5.090) 


TIMTRSQ 


--0,8.S60 


-0.8986 


-0.9040 


-0.9046 




(2.W7) 


(3.(X)4) 


(5.293) 


(5.304) 


CPINDEXl 


0..^217 


0.2733 


0.3428 


0.3547 




(0.814) 


(0.774) 


(1.699) 


(1.761) 


CPINDEX2 


-0.0.W7 


-0.0891 


-0.0356 


-0,0315 




(0.077) 


(0.251) 


(0.176) 


(0.156) 


CPINDEX? 


--0.1675 


-0.1765 


-0. 1274 


-0. 1365 




(0..M9) 


(0.412) 


(0.521) 


(0.558) 


CPINDE\4 


0.1769 


0.1441 


0,(M26 


0.0422 




(0.589) 


(0.537! 


(0.278) 


(0.276) 


Intercept 


-5,5636 


-4.7973 


-5.8013 


-5.8457 




(3.379) 


(3.261) 


(6.905) 


(6.969) 


R- 


0.2377 


0.3917 


0.8012 


0.8023 


Sum of AFTER78; : 


0.1 167 


O.I 194 


0. 1 137 


0. 1 128 



Appendix Table A4.8( 1 ) {continued) 



Standard Regressors 
Standard Regressors with Hajpoint 



Vari^hk* 


Basic 








PCTFEMAl. 




-0.3176 




-0.(M)66 






(54.087) 




(1,801) 


PCTBIACK 




0,2083 




0.0722 






(4.! 83) 




(2.549) 


PCTINDIA 




-1.8760 




0.0670 






(15.738) 




(0.981) 


PCTHISPA 




-2.7861 




0.2865 






(20.627) 




(3.650) 


PCTASIAN 




1.7097 




0.321! 






(19.7H1) 




(6.466) 


AGH 


o.om 


0.0294 


0,(X)55 


0,tM)57 






(28.235) 


{9.151) 


(9.435) 


ACiH SQ 


-0.4355 


-0.3663 


■0.0542 


-0.0561 




(28.W)5) 


(26.980) 


(6.890) 


(7.140) 


SVC FKSI 


-(),{K)74 


0,0206 


0.0209 


().02(H 




(0.945) 


(2.921) 


{5.2.M)) 


(5.097) 


SVCJ.SQ 


- 1.0632 


-0.7M7 


-0.4.359 


-0.4361 




(6.493) 


(5.249) 


(5.261) 


(5.270) 


SVC„MREC- 


0,0163 


- 0 'X)78 


-0,(X)44 


-0.(K).^6 




(2.077) 


(1.121) 


(1.103) 


(0.92 1 ) 


SVC_M>U 


0,4925 


0.2436 


0.1579 


0.1597 




(3.02!) 


(1.680) 


(1.915) 


(1.939) 


AGESVC.F'- 


0.()(M)7 


(!.00{K) 


-0,0001 


-(VOOOl 




(4.S61) 


(0.343) 


(1.531) 


(1..39!) 


AGHSVC M 


-0.0004 


0.{K)01 


0.0000 


O.OOOO 




(2.6HO) 


(1.260) 


(0.869) 


(0.680) 


HANDICAP 


-0.0216 


- 0.0334 


0,(K)46 


().(K)41 




(2.44S) 


(4.242) 


( 1 ,029) 


(0.917) 


VET.VHIT 


-0.0943 


-0.0462 


0.0066 


-0.004! 




(1,917) 


(1.057) 


a> 269) 


(0.165) 


VETOTHER 


0.0624 


0.05.H) 


-0.fK)58 


-0,0028 




(3 -^42) 


(3.382) 


(0 652) 


(0.324) 


HAY, MISS 






0.7428 


0.7417 








( 183.819) 


(163,410) 



It; J 



Appendix Table A4.8(l) (continued) 

Standard Repressors 
Standard Regressors with Haypoint 



^arianir 


f>il>tv 


I ^, 1 V Ill 




Percent 


HAYPOINT 






0.0029 


0.0029 








(155.667) 


(137.964) 


HAYPOISQ 






-0,(X)14 


-0.0014 








(59.532) 


(57.241) 


AFTER783 


0.03:3 


0.0337 


0.0292 


0.0291 




{2.370) 


(2.783) 


(4,246) 


(4.233) 


AFTER784 


0.0469 


0.0478 


0.0482 


0.0479 




(5.686) 


(6.519) 


(11.558) 


(11.501) 


AFTER785 


0.0373 


0,0374 


0.0364 


0.0361 




(3.703) 


(4.181) 


(7.158) 


(7,103> 


TIMETRND 


0.4272 


0,4375 


0,4580 


0.4571 




(2.445) 


(2.817) 


(5.187) 


(5.187) 


TIMTRSQ 


-0.8167 


-0.8267 


-0,8709 


-0.8694 




(2.605) 


(2.967) 


(5.497) 


(5.499) 


CPINDEXl 


0.3285 


0.2826 


0.3443 


0.3551 




(0.887) 


(0.859) 


(1.840) 


(1,902) 


CPINDEX2 


-0.0268 


-0.0782 


-0.0367 


-0.0301 




(0,072) 


(0.2.37) 


(0.195) 


(0.161) 


CPINDEX3 


-0.1651 


-0,1773 


-0.1272 


-0.1348 




(0.368) 


tO.444) 


(0.560) 


(0.595) 


CPINDEX4 


0.1821 


0.1486 


0.0421 


0.0433 




(0,6 M) 


(0.594) 


(0.296) 


(0..^06> 


Intercept 


--5.63 1 7 




■ 5.5831 


-5.6209 


(3.652) 


(3,524) 


(7.164) 


(7.226) 


R- 


0.3.'^2O 


0,4724 


0.8294 


0,8302 


Sum i>t AFTHK7K/ ; 


0. 1 165 


0,1 189 


0.1 1.38 


0.1131 
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Appendix Table A4.8(2) "Private-Sector Wages" Pooled OLS Wage 
Regressloas for Random Sample of 1,000 White Women Present 
Continuously During October 1981-ApHI 1986 
(dep. var. = l.OG_HRLY; / in parentheses) 



Variable 

PCIFEMAL 

PCTBLACK 
PCTINDIA 
PCTHISPA 
PCTASiAN 

AGF 

AGE__. SQ 

SVC^FRST 

SVC._F_SQ 

SVC_MREC 

SVC-M_SQ 

AGESVC.F 

AGESVC_M 

HANDICAP 

VET.VIET 

VFTOTHHR 



Raw Differentials 



Basic 



Percent 



-0.3266 
(52.138) 
0.0948 
(1.782) 
-2.0963 
(16.453) 
-2.9784 
(20..S9H) 
1.7594 
(I9.(K)9) 



Raw DIffs. w/HaypoInt 



Basic 



Percent 

0.0052 
{ 1 .320) 
0,0088 
(0.289) 
0.0200 
(0.272) 
0.3810 
(4.507) 
0.2983 
(5.580) 
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Appendix Table .'V4.8(2) iiontinued) 

Raw Differentials Raw DSffs. w7 

HaypotiU 



varianie 








r V 1 virm 


HAY .MISS 




0.7653 




0,7712 






(179.584) 




(161.174) 


HAYPOINT 




0,0030 




0.0030 






(154.206) 




(138.180) 


HAYPOISQ 




--0.tj0!4 




-0.0015 






(.59.561) 




(58, IW) 






-0,5476 










(2.397) 






AFTI-R7K3 


().()52H 


0.0560 


0,0492 


0.0489 




(6.219) 


(7.378) 


(1 1.356) 


( I 1 .308) 


AFTER7H4 


(l.O.Ul 


0.0364 


0.0339 


0.0336 




(3.655) 


(4.359) 


(7.118) 


(7,062) 


AFrHR785 


O.OIHI 


0.0193 


0.0160 


0.0156 




(2.693) 


(3.212) 


(4.673) 


(4.551) 


LNWGMSAP 


- f).44(K) 


-0,4298 


■0.5476 


-0.5505 




(0.983) 


(1.075) 


(2.. 397) 


(2.413) 


LNWGMINP 


0.2989 


0.3072 


0 .W5 


0,3990 




(0.691 ) 


(0.795) 


( 1.7K8; 


(1.811) 


CPINDHXI 


0.5431 


0.5298 


0.5587 


0,5710 




( 1 .546) 


(1,688) 


(3.1 16) 


(3.189) 


CPINDEX2 


0 45H7 


0,4028 


0.4573 


0.4590 




(1.175) 


(1,155) 


(2.294) 


(2.306) 


CP1NDKX3 


0.2409 


0.2661 


0.2603 


0.2484 




(0.595) 


(0.735) 


(1.25^) 


(1,203) 


CP1NDEX4 


0,5352 


0,5105 


0.4.372 


0.4398 




(1.678; 


(1.792) 


(2.686) 


(2,706) 


Intercept 


-4.9988 


-4,5405 


■■5. 1225 


5.1658 


(6.823) 


(6.935) 


(13.696) 


(13.831) 


R- 


0.2375 


0.3915 


0.H014 


0.8021 


Sum (^f A1TFR7K/ : 


0.1050 


O.illO 


0.0991 


0,0981 
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Appendix Table A4.8(2) U ontmued) 



Standard Regressors 
Standard Regressors with Haypoint 



Variable 


Basic 


Percent 


Basic 


Percent 


PCTFEMA L 




-0.3176 




■ ').0O66 






(54,083) 




(1.804) 


PCTBLACK 




0.2083 




0.0723 






(4.183) 




(2.550) 


PCTINDIA 




- 1.8742 




0.0689 






(15.720) 




(1.009) 


PCTHISPA 




-2. 7860 




0.2865 






(20.623) 




(3.f>48) 


PCTASIAN 




1.7091 




0.3206 






(19.771) 




(6,452) 


AGE 


0.0338 


0,0294 


0.0055 


0,(X)57 




(28.919) 


'28,2.^4) 


(9.155) 


(9.437) 


AGE SO 


-0.4355 


-0,3663 


-0.0542 


-0.0561 




(28.603! 


(26,977) 


(6.891) 


(7. 140) 


SVC FRS T 


-t,.d075 


0.0205 


0.0209 


0.0203 




(0.949) 


(2.914) 


(5.216) 


(5.084) 


SVC_F^SQ 


- 1 .0633 


-0.7648 


-0.4.W 


-0,4362 




(6,493) 


(5,249) 


(5.259) 


(5.268) 


SVC^MRF.C 


0,0 Kt4 


-0,(K)78 


-0.(X)43 


-0.(X)36 




(2.084) 


(1.112) 


(1.087) 


(0.905) 


SVC_M_SQ 


0.4924 


0,2434 


0.1577 


0. 1 595 




(3.019) 


(1.678) 


{ 1.91 1 ) 


( 1 .936) 


AGESVC_F 


0.0{K)7 


0,0000 


-().0(X)1 


-O.(KK)! 




(4.865) 


(0.350) 


(1.518) 


(1,378) 


AGESVC„M 


■■0,{K)04 


0.0001 


0.()(XK) 


0.0000 




(2.686) 


(I 251) 


(0,853) 


(0,665) 


HANDICAP 


■0,0217 


-0,0336 


0.0045 


0.0040 




(2,458) 


(4.254) 


(l.(M)6) 


(0,892) 


VET_VIET 


-0.0943 


-0,0462 


-0.0067 


-0.0O41 




(1,916) 


(1.056) 


(0.269) 


(0.165) 


VETOTHER 


0.0624 


0.0530 


-0.0038 


-0.0029 




(3.541) 


(3.380^ 


(0.655) 


(0.326) 


HAY_M1SS 






0.7428 


0.7417 








(183,714) 


(163.317) 



IC7 
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Appendix Table A4.8(2) (continued) 

Standard Regressurs 
Standard Regressors with Haypoint 



Variable 


ishSic 


rcrcinl 


Basic 


rerceni 


HAYPOINT 






0.0029 
(155.605) 


0.0029 
(1.37.909) 


HAYPOISO 






-0.0014 
(59.5.^4) 


-0.0014 
(57.242) 


AFTER783 


0.(U73 


0.0505 


0.0459 


0.0457 




(5.957) 


(7,142) 


(11.428) 


(11.. 384) 


AR-ER784 


0.03 12 


0.0335 


0.(J318 


0.0315 




(3.571) 


(4.. 308) 


(7.205) 


(7.149) 


AFTER785 


0.0158 


0.0173 


0.0143 


0.01.39 




(2.509) 


(3.089) 


(4.485) 


(4.378) 


LNWGMSAP 


-0.5503 


-0.5337 


-0.6252 


0.6281 




(1.313) 


(1.4.32) 


(2.950) 


(2.970) 


LNWGMf 


0.3771 


0.3818 


0.4480 


0.4528 




(0.93!) 


(l,06h 


(2.189) 


(2.216) 


CPlNDFiX 


0.4568 


0.4487 


0..5(K)9 


0.5107 




(1.389) 


(1.534) 


(3.01 1) 


(3.077) 


CP1NDF1X2 


0.4129 


0.3622 


0.4311 


0.4335 




(1.129) 


(1.114) 


(2.332) 


(2.. 350* 


CPINDHX3 


0.1078 


-0.1320 


0.1767 


0.1640 




(0.284) 


(0.^91) 


(0.921) 


(0.8.56) 


CPINDKX4 


0.5483 


0.5214 


0.4460 


0.4500 




(1.836) 


(1.964) 


(2.954) 


(2.986) 


Intercept 


-4,. 3447 


-3.8863 


-4.4087 


-4.44tX) 




(6. 323) 


(6..362I 


(12.689) 


(12.804) 


R- 


0,3318 


0.4722 


0.8292 


0.8.300 


Sum of AFTf ,R7S/ : 


0.0943 


0.1013 


0.0920 


0 091 1 
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Appendix Table A4.8(3) "Time TVend and Private-Sector Wages" 
Pooled OLS Wage Regressions for Random Sample of 1,000 
White Women Present Continuously During October 1981-April 1986 
(dep. var. = L(K;_HRLY; / in parentheses) 



Raw Differentials Raw Diffs. w/Hay point 



Variable 


Basic 


Percent 


PCTFEMAL 




0.3265 


PCTBLACK 




(52. 139) 
0.0946 


PCTINDIA 




(1.779) 
-2.0^)83 


PCTHISPA 




( 16.471) 
2.9791 


PCTASIAN 




(20.606) 
1.7606 


AGE 




(19.024) 


AGF SO 






SVC_FRSI 






SVC_F_SQ 






SVC„MREC 






SVC_M^SQ 






AGESVC F 






AGESVCM 






HANDICAP 






VET_VIET 






VETOTHER 







Basic 



Percent 



0.0052 

(1.327) 

0.0086 

(0.284) 

0.0181 

(0.247) 

0.380.T 

(4.501) 

0.2994 

(5.604) 
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Appendix Table A4.8(3) (continued) 

Raw Differentials Raw Dilfs. w / 

Haypoint 



Variable 


Basic 


Percent 


Ba.sic 


Percent 


HAY_MISS 






0.7652 

(179.690) 


0.7711 
(161.266) 


HAYTOINT 






0.(X)30 
(154.265' 


0.0030 
(138.230) 


HAYPOKSQ 






-0.0014 
(59.556) 


-0.0015 
(58.185) 


AFrER783 


0.0285 


0.0296 


0.0242 


0.0240 




(1.829) 


(2,126) 


(3.045) 


(3.018) 


AFTER784 


0.0438 


0,0446 


0,0433 


0.0432 




(2.997) 


(3,418) 


(5.815) 


(5.801) 


AFTER785 


0.0.^50 


0.0349 


0.0328 


0.0326 




(2.391) 


(2.668) 


(4.392) 


(4.363) 


TIMETRND 


0.4882 


0.5020 


0.4963 


0.4977 




(2,503) 


(2.881) 


(4.987) 


(5.009) 


riMTRSO 


-0,8950 


-0.91 1 1 


-0.9076 


-0.9108 




(2.474) 


(2.819) 


(4.917) 


(4.942) 


LNWGMSAP 


-0,3501 


-0.3926 


-0.4691 


■0.4680 




(0.617) 


(0.775) 


(1.621) 


(1.620) 


LNWGMINF 


0,3376 


0.3817 


0.4420 


0.4442 




(0.697! 


(0,882) 


(1.788) 


(l.KOO) 


CPINDEXI 


0.2862 


0.2350 


0.2905 


0.3040 




(0.692) 


(0.636) 


(1.377) 


(1.443) 


CPINDEX2 


-0,0853 


-0.1544 


-0.0951 


-0.0952 




(0.191) 


(0.387) 


(0.417) 


(0.418) 


CPINDEX3 


-0.3010 


0..^283 


-0.2992 


-0.3101 




(0.584) 


(0,713) 


(1,137) 


(1.180) 


CPINDEX4 


0.297! 


0,2804 


0.1985 


0.1994 




(0.861) 


(0.909) 


(1.128) 


(l.I.M) 


Intercept 


5.2040 


-4.4141 


-5.2529 


-5.3195 


(2,323) 


(2.205) 


(4.596) 


(4.661) 


R' 


0.2377 


0,.^9!8 


0.8016 


0,8023 


Sum of AFTER78/: 


0,1073 


0.1091 


O.I(K)3 


0.0998 



^ 170 
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Appendix Table A4.8{3) {continued) 



Standard Regressors 
Standard Hegressors with Haypoh * 



variaDie 


Basic 


Percent 




\ ^Tcent 


pc'ihi:mal 




-0,3176 




- 0.(K)66 






(54,084) 




(1.798) 


PCTBLACK 




0.2081 




0.0720 






(4.180) 




(2.543) 


PCTINDIA 




-•1.8758 




0.0674 






(15.735) 




(0.987) 


PCTHLSPA 




-2,7864 




0.2861 






(20,629) 




(3.f>45) 


PCTASIAN 




1.70! 1 




0.^216 






(19,786) 




(6.476) 


AGE 


0.0338 


0.0294 


0,(K)55 


0.0057 




(28.918) 


(28.234) 


(9.151) 


(9.434) 


AGE_ _, SQ 


- 0.4355 


-0.3663 


-0.0541 


-0.0561 




(28,604) 


(26.979) 


(6,890) 


(7,139) 


SVC_FRST 


-0,(X)74 


0.0206 


0.0209 


0.0204 




(0.944) 


(2.921) 


(5.232) 


(5.100) 


SVC_F_SQ 


- 1 .0629 


-0.7644 


-0.4355 


-0.4357 




(6.491) 


(5.247) 


(5.257) 


(5.266) 


SVC^MREC 


0.0163 


-0.0078 


-0.0044 


-0.0036 




(2,077) 


(1.122) 


(1,105) 


(0,924) 


svc_M._sg 


0.4922 


0.2433 


0.1575 


0.1593 




(3.019) 


(1.678) 


(1.910) 


(1.935) 


AGESVC„F 


0.0007 


0.0000 


-0.0001 


-O.OOOl 




(4.859) 


(0.34!) 


(1.536) 


(1.396) 


AGHSVC..M 


- O.OOCM 


0.0001 


O.OCK. 


0.{K)00 




(2.678) 


(1.262) 


(0.87- 


(0.685) 


HANDICAP 


■0,0216 


-0.0334 


o.(XM:, 


0.(K)41 




(2.447) 


(4.241) 


(1.0.30) 


(0.918) 


VET_VIET 


-0,0943 


■0,0462 


■0,{K)66 


-{),{)040 




(1.916) 


(1.056) 


(0,269) 


(0.165) 


VETOTHER 


0.0624 


0.0530 


-0,0058 


■ 0 0028 




(3.542) 


(3.382) 


(0.651! 


(0,323) 


HAY _ MISS 






0.7428 


0.7417 








(183.832) 


(163.421) 



o 

ERIC 



1 « 
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Appendix Table A4.8{3) {amiinued) 

Standard Regressors 
Standard Regressorn with Haypoint 



Variable 


Basic 


rercent 


Basic 


rercem 


HAYPOINT 






0.(K)29 
(155.673) 


0.0029 
(137.968) 


HAYPOISQ 






-0.0014 
(59.532) 


-0.(X)14 
(57.240) 


AFTER783 


0.0286 


0.0296 


0.0243 


0.0242 




{ 1 .960) 


(2.279) 


(3.297) 


(3.285) 


AFTrR784 


0.(H36 


0.0443 


0.0433 


0.0432 




13.190) 


(3.648) 


(6.262) 


(6.257) 


AFTER785 


0.0350 


0.0350 


0.0329 


0.0327 




(2.550) 


(2.872) 


(4.738) 


(4.724) 


TIMETRND 


0.4394 


0.4527 


0.4707 


0.4711 




(2.406) 


(2.788) 


(5.099) 


(5.114) 


TIMTRSQ 


-0.8258 


-0.8402 


0.8744 


-0.8761 




(2.437) 


(2.790) 


(5.107) 


(5.127) 


LNWOK1SAP 


■ 0.3469 


0.3871 


-0.4685 


-0.4655 




(0.653) 


(0,H20) 


(1.746) 


(1.738) 


LNWGMINP 


0.334H 


0.3779 


0.4413 


0.4424 




(0,738) 


(0.937) 


(1.924) 


( 1 .933) 


CPINDEX ! 


0.2935 


0.2455 


0.2920 


0.3049 




(0.758) 


(0.713) 


(1.492) 


(1.561) 


CPINDEX2 


-0.0813 


-0,1446 


-0.0960 


■0.0942 




(0.194) 


(0.389) 


(0.454) 


(0.447) 


CP1NDEX3 


-0.2976 


-0.3280 


-0.2986 


-0..W79 




(0.6'6) 


(0.764) 


(1.2.M) 


(1.264) 


CPINDEX4 


0.3013 


0.2838 


0.1978 


0.1999 




(0.9.32) 


(0.988) 


(1.21 1; 


(1.227) 


Intercept 


-5.2773 


-4,4623 


-5.0342 


-5.1012 




(2.515) 


(2.393) 


(4.748) 


(4.821) 


R- 


0.3.320 


0.4724 


0,8294 


0.8302 


Sum of AFTHR78/: 


0.1072 


0.1089 


0.1005 


O.IOC)! 



ERIC 1 ^ - 
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Appendix Table A4.9(l ) "Time IVend" Pooled OLS W'ase Regressions 
for Random Sample of 1 ,000 White Mm Present Continuously 
During October 1981-April 1986 
(dep. var. = L()CJ_HRLY; / m parentheses) 



Variable 



PCTFEMAL 

PCTBLACK 

PCTINDIA 

PCTHISPA 

PCTASIAN 

AGE 

AGK SQ 

SVC„l /^ST 

SV ,F_Sy 

SVC.MRHC 

SVC,.M„SQ 

AGESVC..F 

AGESVC31 

HANDICAP 

VET_VIf:T 

VETOTHHR 



Raw Differentials 
Basic Percent 



-0,4194 
(51.340) 
0.4161 
(6.947) 
-.^.353H 
(.^0.231) 
"2.6597 
(17.342) 
1.64S4 
(12.354! 



Raw Diffs. w/Ha)p«int 



Basic 



Percent 

•0.2502 
(49,405) 
0.2090 
(5.731) 
0.0805 
(1.149) 
0.3878 
(4.08!) 
0.1123 
(1.357) 



1 ^. 
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Appendix Table A4.9(l) {continued) 

Raw Differentials Raw Diffs. wl 

Hay point 



Variable 


Basic 


Percent 


Basic 




Percent 




HAY..MISS 






0.SI65 


0.7843 








(150.685) 


(144.869) 


HAYPOINT 






0.0026 


0.0025 








(109.651) 


(105.733) 


HAYPOISQ 






0.0013 


-0.(X)12 








(50.404) 


(50.012) 


AFTER783 


0.{K)!6 


-0.(K)36 


0.0(K)2 


-0.0008 




(0.(W) 


(0.232) 


(0.028) 


(0.088) 


AFTER7H4 


().IX)57 


0.0025 


0.0050 


0.0043 




(0.544) 


(0.268) 


(0.824) 


(0.754) 


AFTER785 


0.0106 


0.01 i5 


0.0 i05 


0.0108 




(0.827) 


(0.989) 


(1.405) 


(1.523) 


TIMETRND 


0.4150 


0.4639 


0,3897 


0.4070 




(1.861) 


(2.297) 


(2.981) 


(3.311) 


TIMTRSQ 


-0.8095 


-0.8768 


-0,7725 


-0.7972 




(2.023) 


(2.419) 


(3.293) 


(3.615) 


CPINDEXl 


0.4715 


0.4159 


0.5065 


0.4728 




(0.997) 


(0.972) 


(1.828) 


(1.815) 


CPINDEX2 


0.1735 


0.0857 


0.235K 


0.2206 




(0.365) 


(0.199) 


(0.847) 


(0.84?) 


CPINDEX3 


-0.0920 


-0.2799 


-0.0860 


0.1555 




(0.160) 


(0.539) 


(0.256) 


(0.492) 


CPINDEX4 


0.4299 


0.4196 


0.4325 


0.4403 




(1.196) 


(1.289) 


(2.053) 


(2.223) 


Intercept 


-7.3716 


-6.4883 


8.0770 


-7.7770 




(3.745) 


(3.640) 


(7.000) 


(7.169) 


R' 


0.1086 


0.2693 


0.6938 


0.7295 


Sum ot AF-"rHR7Hr. 


0.0179 


0.0 104 


0.0157 


0.01.35 



ERIC 17'. 
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Appendix Table A4.9(I) (conti icd) 



Siandard Regressor?^ 
Standard Repressors with Haypi>int 



Variable 




Basic 

_ .... 


Percent 


Basic 


Percent 


PCTFEMAL 




-0.3243 




-0.1905 






(40.224) 




(39,476) 


I'CTBLaCK 




0.4711 




0.25.33 






(H.336) 




(7,56*)) 


I'CTINDIA 




-2.9725 




0.0558 






{28.2"4) 




(0.866) 


PCTHISPA 




-2,6712 




0.2038 






(18.462) 




(2.338) 


PCTASIAN 




1.7643 




0.3243 






(13,969) 




(4,256) 


ACiH 


0.0465 


0.0383 


0.0154 


0.0130 




{26,(K)9) 


(22.979) 


(14.920) 


(13.03!) 


AGE„ SQ 


-0.4764 


-0.3809 


-0.103! 


■0.0774 




(21,56.^) 


(18.483) 


(8.0M) 


16. 290) 


SVC.FRST 


-0.066K 


-0.0721 


-0.03.W 


-0.0367 




(6.9%) 


(8.122) 


(6.041) 


(h.979) 


SVC..F_.SQ 


-0.90.30 


-0.8442 


-0.8303 


-■0.8366 




(7.7.^7) 


(7.79!) 




(12.999) 


SVC .MRHC 


0.0754 


0.0807 


0.0550 


0.0573 




(7.916) 


(9.127) 


(10.093) 


(10.929) 


svc„M,sg 


().6S91 


0,6548 


0.5946 


0.6393 




(5.910) 


(6.046) 


(8.894) 


(9.950) 


AGESVC. F 


0.0024 


0.0024 


0,(M)14 


0.(K)15 




(12.038) 


(12.809) 


( 12,.'^06) 


(13.503) 


AGHSVC.M 


- 0.0024 


-0.0024 


-0.0017 


-0.0017 




(11. 761) 


(12.903) 


(14.614) 


■ 15.866) 


HANDICAP 


"0.0943 


-0.0835 


■0.0151 


-0.0137 




( 13.691) 


(13.0.^9) 


(3.823) 


(3.611) 


VET.ViFT 


-0.0220 


-0.0328 


-{).()098 


-0,0173 




(4,244) 


(6,776) 


(3.294) 


(6.023) 


VETOTHER 


■0.0532 


-0.0486 


-0.0267 


"0 0251 




(10.2~M) 


{ lO.OW) 


(8.98!) 


(<S.76{>) 


HAY ..MISS 






0.7861 


0.766! 








(159.065) 


(152.388) 
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Appendix Fable \4M 1 ) (continued) 



Standard Rcgresscirs 
Standard Repressors with Haypoint 



Variahli* 


Basic 


Percent 


Basic 


pprcpfit 


HAYPOINT 






0.0025 
(1 16.266) 


0.0024 
(112.047) 


HAYPOISQ 






-0.0013 
(54,826) 


--0.00I2 
(53.948) 


AFTER 7K3 


0,00 10 


-0.0035 


0.0(K)1 


--0.0(K)8 




(O.OW) 


(0.241) 


(O.Oll) 


(0.094) 


AFTER7S4 


0.0073 


0.0044 


0.0057 


0.(K)51 




(0.761) 


(0.498) 


(1.044) 


(0,978) 


AFTEK785 


0.0104 


0.01 17 


0.0106 


0.0109 




(0.926) 


(1.076) 


(1.584) 


( ! .688) 


irMETRND 


0.3861 


0.4346 


0.3653 


0.3831 




(1.888) 


(2.2X9) 


(3,122) 


(3.408) 


TIMTRSQ 


-0.7692 


-0.8345 


-0.7.166 


-0.7620 




(2.096) 


(2,450) 


(3.509) 


(3.778) 


CPINDEXl 


0.458.^ 


0.4148 


0.4908 


0,4640 




(1.057) 


( 1 .03 1 ) 


(1.980) 


(1.948) 


C PINDEX2 


0.1 144 


0.0416 


0.2038 


0.1941 




(0.263) 


(0.103) 


(0.K18) 


(0.81 1) 


CPINDEX3 


-0.0987 


-0.2542 


-0.0971 


-0.1505 




(0. 18S) 


(0.521) 


(0.323) 


(0.521) 


CPlNDi;X4 


0.4205 


0.4112 


0.4279 


0.4363 




(1.276) 


(1.-^44) 


(2.270) 


(2.409) 


Intcrccpi 


-7,6616 


-6.8769 


-7,9280 


"7.7166 




(4,244) 


(4,103) 


(7.678) 


(7.778) 




0 251 i 


0.3858 


0,7550 


0.7740 


Suin of AFT{-:R78/ : 


0.0192 


0.0126 


O.OIM 


0.0152 



Appendix Table A4.9(2) "Privafe-Sect(»r Wa^es" Pooled OI.S Wage 
Regressions for Random Sample of 1,000 White Men Present 
Continuously During October 1981-April 1986 
(dep. var. = LOG^HRLV; / in parentheses) 



Raw Differentials Raw Diffs. w/Havpoint 



Varlabfj 


Basic Percent Basic 


Percent 


PCTFEMAL 


- 0.4194 


-0.2501 




(51 .32S) 


{4^;. 382) 


PCIBLACK 


0.4 156 


0.20X5 




(6, '^^7! 


(5.714) 


PCTINDIA 


-3.3544 


-O.OHl I 




(.M).233) 


(I.I5H) 


PCTHISPA 


-2.6577 


0.38^7 




(17.327) 


(4.1(X)) 


PCTASIAN 


I .M83 


O.I 120 




(12. 352 ) 


(1.353) 


AGK.. __ 






AGE.. SQ 






SVORST 






svc_F_sg 






svc31he;c 






svr. .M_sg 






AGESVC J- 






AGF.SVC, M 






HANDICAP 






VET.VIHT 






VHTOTHHR 







Appifiidlx Table A4,9(2) {coniinued) 



Differentials Raw Diff*i. \s/ 

Haypoint 



Variable 


Basic 


Percent 


Basic 


Percent 


- - — 

HAY_MI.SS 


— ■- 


- - - — 


0.8165 
(150.654) 


0,7843 
( 144.838) 


HAYPOINT 






0.(K)26 
(109, 37) 


( 105.718) 


HAVPOISQ 






-0.(X)13 
(50.402) 


-0.0012 
(50,010) 


AFTER7K3 


U.{)137 


0.0143 


0.(X)99 


0.0106 




(1.356! 


(1.561) 


(1.669) 


(1.895) 


AFTER784 


- 0.0126 


-0.0124 


-0.0147 


"0.0143 




(1.132) 


(1.234) 


(2.256) 


(2.334) 


AFTER78? 


-0.0133 


-0.0098 


-0.0144 


-0X)i34 




(1.66!) 


(1.347) 


(3.052) 


(3.028) 


LNWGMSAP 


-0.6523 


-0.5106 


-0.6839 


-0.6546 




(1.219) 


(1.054) 


(2.180) 


(2,219^ 


LNWGMINP 


0.445H 


0,3449 


0.4498 


0.4398 




(0.862) 


(0,7. '^7) 


{ 1 .485) 


( 1 .544) 


CPINDHX 1 


0.54.^1 


0,5880 


0.5299 


0.5303 




(1.293) 


(1,546) 


(2. 152) 


(2.291) 


CP1NDEX2 


0.6060 


0.56.^8 


0.6623 


0,6522 




(1.2981 


(1.334) 


(2.420) 


(2.535) 


CP1NDHX3 


0.1075 


0.0627 


0.0675 


0.0328 




(0,222) 


(0.!4.^) 


(0.2.38) 


(0.123) 


CPINDEX4 


O.S!6() 


0.7921 


0.8010 


0.8179 




(2.i4h 


(2.294) 


(3.584) 


(3.892) 


Interccpi 


-5.5383 


-5.4537 


-5.8901 


--5.8461 


(6.323) 


(6.875) 


(11.47h 


(12.110) 


R- 


0. 1085 


0.2691 


0.6937 


0.7293 


Sum of AFTHR78/: 


■0.0122 


-■0.0079 


■0.0192 


-0,0171 



Appendix Table A4*9(2J (continued) 









Standard Repressors 




Standard Repressors 


with Haypoint 


Variable 


Basic 


Percent 


Basic 


Percent 


PCTFEMAL 




"~ U. .**.4i 




— U. 190^ 






(4U.*: i 




(.IV, 4.1 / ) 


PCTBLACK 




U.4 /iio 




A K ^ 7 
* J J / 










( / .^45) 


PCTINDIA 




■" * J . / / 




U.0j4v 






( - O . J / 0 ) 






PCTHISPA 








o.20^o 






( 1 0.44 / ) 




( 


PCTASIAN 








A 1 ") 1 A 










{4.2M)) 


AGE 




UA)3o,S 


0.01?4 


0.0130 




(iO.Ul I ) 


( :.VoU) 




( 1 3.U->3) 


AGE_ __SQ 


- 11.4 /o4 




— 0. 1032 


--OA/ / / j 






{ lo.4o4) 


15.067) 


(6.293) 


SVC_FRST 




- U.u / M 




— 0.03OO 






its. I I U ) 


(oa)2o) 


(o.*^^60) 


SVC.F_SQ 




~0.4>445 




0 N.^/ 1 




/ ^7 '7 1 1 

( / . /4 I ) 


(7. /V4) 


( 12.402) 


< I3.v)04} 


f,VC_MREC 


1 M; / .1 




0.03M) 


\)\)^ IZ 




i / 


(V, ] JO) 


( 79) 


{ 10.912) 


SVC_M_SQ 




i\ ^ C C 1 


0.3949 


0.6397 






(D.U45) 


{H.89o) 


(9.933) 


AGESVC_n 


U.Ui/J.4 


UAR;i4 


U.0Ui4 


0.0UI3 




i i 4-.u.^ 1 ) 


( l^. /vv) 


( 1 i.494) 


( 1 ,'^.4hX) 


AGESVC_M 




--U.00J4 


f \ t\i\ 1 1 


-0.001 7 




n 1.754) 


(12.894) 


(14.603) 


(15.852) 


HANDICAP 


- 0.0943 


"0,0836 


-0,0152 


-0.0138 




(13.695) 


(13.044) 


{3.H3h 


(3.621) 


VET„VfET 


-0.0220 


-0,0328 


-0.0098 


-0.0173 




(4.249) 


(6.779) 


(3.303) 


(6.030) 


VETOTHER 


-0.0531 


-0.0483 


"0.0267 


-0.025! 




(10.232) 


(10.050) 


(8.962) 


{8.7- 


HAY^MISS 






0.7861 


0.7r 








(159.027) 


(152.:.- 



ERIC 
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Appendix Table A4.9(2) {continued) 

Standard Regressors 
Standard RegresM>rs with Haypoint 







JTv 1 vvlil 




A V » V V If 4 


HAYPOINT 






o.of:5 

(116.247) 


0.0024 
(112.027) 


HAYPOISO 






-0.0013 
(54.821) 


-0.0012 
(53.942) 


AFTER783 


().(K)98 


0.0112 


0.(K)72 


0.0081 




(1.059) 


(1.306) 


(1.354) 


(1.595) 


AFTEiR784 


-0.0129 


-0.0122 


-0.0153 


-0.0147 




(1.262) 


(1.291) 


(2.616) 


(2.621) 


AFTER785 


-0.0145 


0.0108 


-0,0152 


-0.0141 




(1.975) 


(1.574) 


(3.597) 


(3.479) 


LNWGMSAP 


-0.7199 


-0..*^740 


-0.7346 


-0.7041 




(1.467) 


( 1 .260) 


(2.617) 


(2.611) 


LNWGMINP 


0.4867 


0.3841 


0.4843 


0.4732 




(1.027) 


(0.873) 


(1.786) 


(1.817) 


CPINDEXl 


0.4710 


0.5318 


0.4713 


0.4801 




(1.223) 


(1.488) 


(2,139) 


(2.268) 


CPINDEX2 


0,5259 


0,4983 


0.6088 


0.6056 




(1.229) 


(1.254) 


(2.486) 


(2.574) 


CPINF)EX3 


0.0252 


0.0172 


-0.0033 


-0.0190 




(0.057! 


(0.042) 


(0,013) 


(0.078) 


CP1NDEX4 


0.8057 


0.7813 


0.7965 


0.8132 




(2.305) 


(2,407) 


(3,983) 


(4.2.33) 


Intercept 


-5.3675 


-5.4270 


-5.4239 


■-5.4828 


(6,673) 


(7.268) 


(11.788) 


(12.402) 


R- 


0.2510 


0.3546 


0,7549 


0.7738 


Sum of AFTER 78/: 


-0,0176 


-0,0108 


-0,0233 


-0.0207 



1£0 
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Appendix Table A4.9(3) '♦Time TVend and Private-Sector Wages'" 
Pooied OLS Wage Regressions for Random Sample of 1,000 White Men 
Present Continuously During October 1981-April 1986 
(dep. var. = LOG_HRLY; / in parentheses) 



Variable 



PCTFEMAL 

PCTBLACK 

PCTINDIA 

PCTHISPA 

PCTASIAN 

AGE 

AGE SO 

SVC_FRST 

SVC_F_SQ 

SVC.MREC 

SVC_M_SQ 

AGESVCJ- 

AGESVC_M 

HANDICAP 

VET_VIET 

VETOTHER 



Raw Differentials 



Basic 



Percent 



-0.4194 
(51.339) 
0.4162 
(6.947) 
"3.3535 
(30.227) 
-2.6598 
(17.342) 
1 ,6485 
(12.354) 



Raw Ditfs. w/Haypoint 



Basic 



Percent 



-0.2502 
(49.405) 
0.2091 
t5.732) 
-0.0802 
(1.115) 
0.3877 
(4.079) 
0.1124 
(1.358) 



ERIC 



1 P ^ 



Appendix Table A4.9{3) (continued) 

Raw Differentials Raw Diffs. w/ 









Haypoint 


Variable 


Basic 


. 

Percent 


Basic 

. .. — 


Percent 

- — -- 








0,8165 
(150,680) 


0,7843 
(144.866) 


HAYrCJiN I 






0.0026 
< 109,647) 


0,(X)25 
(105.730) 


HAYPOlSQ 






-0,0013 
(50,402) 


-0-0012 
(50.010) 


AFTfcR783 


— V.UvlZ 




-0.1K)35 


-0.0046 




(U, I ZD 




(0.324) 


(0.452) 


Ar I hR7}s4 


U.IMJ 1 V 




0,0002 


0.0002 








(0,021) 


(0.027) 


Ar I hK7H> 


n nn7o 
U.l/U /V 




0.(K)68 


0.0077 




(U.4Mf) 




(0.665; 


(0,802) 


1 IMbl KNU 




n 17A7 


0.3922 


0.4147 




/ 1 01 A \ 

( 1 .oJo) 




(2.869) 


(3.227) 


1 iM 1 R ' 


A o 1 in 




-0.7581 


-0.7951 




/ 1 QQ^ \ 

i 1 .5o^) 


r7 7A^\ 


(2.990) 


(3.336) 


1 Kill C A T> 






-0,3747 


-0.3672 








(0.943) 


(0.983) 


LNWGMINP 




U.,^> 1 > 


0,3317 


0.3399 




(U.ov)o) 


/A A1 1 \ 


(0.977) 


(1.065) 


CPINDEXl 




A ly7A 


0.4549 


0.4290 




/ 1 ) 


/A Q < 1 k 
(U.o^4) 


(1.569) 


(1.575) 


CPINDEX2 




A n^Q^ 


0.2162 


0.1820 




iv.lM) 


/A AAl \ 
(UA/Ul ) 


(0,690) 


(0.618) 


CP1NDEX3 


-0.2295 


-0.4116 


-0.20S5 


-0.2857 




(0.372) 


(0,737) 


(0,577) 


(0.841) 


CPINDEX4 


0.5545 


0.5379 


0.5465 


0.5594 




(1.344) 


(1.439) 


(2.259) 


(2.460) 


Intercept 


-6.9489 


-6.1526 


-7.5016 


-7,3082 


(2,594) 


(2.537) 


(4.779) 


(4.952) 




0.1087 


0.2693 


0.6939 


0.7295 


Sum (>r AFTliR78/: 


0.0076 


0.(X)16 


0.(X)35 


0.0033 




Appendix Table A4.9(3) {continued) 



Standard Regre^^sors 
Standard Repressors wfth Havpoint 



▼ ill tctK.f ic 


Oo!Mv 


1 1 1 vein 




rerveiu 


PCTFE^MAL 




-0.3243 




0.1905 






(40,223) 




(39.476) 


PCTBLACK 




0.47il 




0.2533 






(8.336) 




(7.567) 


PCTINDIA 




■2.9723 




0.0560 






(28.270) 




(0.870) 


PCTHISPA 




-2.6713 




0.2037 






(18.462) 




(2.337) 


PCTASIAN 




1.7643 




0.3244 






(13.969) 




(4.256) 


AGE 


().{)465 


0.0383 


0,0154 


0.0130 




(26.008) 


(22.978) 


(14.920) 


(13.031) 


AGE. SQ 


•0.4764 


-0.3809 


-0.103! 


-0.0774 




(21.562) 


(18.482) 


(8.064) 


(6.290) 


SVC_FRST 


-0.0668 


-0.0721 


-0.0330 


-0,0367 




(6.995) 


(8.12!) 


(6.041) 


(6.978) 


SVC_F_^SQ 


-0.90.^2 


-0.8444 


"0.8305 


-0.8367 




(7.738) 


(7.792) 


(12.400) 


(13.002) 


SVC.MREC 


0.0754 


0.0807 


0.0550 


0.0^73 




(7.915) 


(9,126) 


(10.(W3) 


(10.928) 


SVC_M_SQ 


0.6893 


0.6550 


0.5947 


0.6395 




(5.911) 


(6.048) 


(8.896) 


(9.953) 


AGESVC_F 


0.(K)24 


0.0024 


0.0014 


0.0015 




(12.037) 


(12.808) 


(12.506) 


(13.503) 


AGESVC_M 


-0.0024 


-0.0024 


-0.0017 


-0.0017 




(11. 760) 


(12.902) 


(14.614) 


(15.865) 


HANDICAP 


•■- 0.0943 


-0.0835 


-0.0151 


-0.0137 




(13.690) 


(13.037) 


(3.822) 


(3.610) 


VET.VIET 


-0.0220 


-0,0328 


-0.0098 


"0.0173 




(4.245) 


(6.776) 


(3.295) 


(6.024) 


VETOTHER 


-0.0532 


-0.0486 


-0.0267 


-0.0251 




{!().243) 


(10.064) 


(8.981) 


(8.766) 


HAY...MISS 






0.7861 


0.7661 








(159.062) 


(152 ,,385) 



18? 
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Appendix Table A4.9(3) (continued) 









Standard Regressors 




Standard Regressors 


with Haypoint 




Basic 


Percent 


Basic 


Percent 


HAYPOINT 


... .. - 




0.0025 


0.0024 








(1 16.263) 


( 1 12.045) 


HAYPDISQ 






-'0.0013 


-0.0012 








(54.825) 


(53.947) 


AFTER783 


-0.(X)29 


-0.0072 


~-0.(X)37 


-0,0047 




(0.170) 


(0.457) 


(0.388) 


(0.504) 


AFTER784 


0.0029 


0.0006 


0.0005 


0.0006 




(0.186) 


(0.045) 


(0.060) 


(0.073) 


AFTER785 


0.0076 


0.0()90 


0XX)66 


0,0075 




(0.476) 


(0.604) 


(0,722) 


(0.850) 


TIMETRND 


0.3933 


0,4436 


0.3661 


0.3888 




(1.8.39) 


(2.235) 


(2.993) 


(3.309) 


TIMTRSO 


-0.7650 


-0.8359 


-0.7180 


-0,7545 




(1.929) 


(2.270) 


(3.165) 


(3,462) 


LNWGMSAP 


■0.3808 


-0.3552 


-0.3838 






(0.613) 


(0.616) 


(1.079) 


(1.1 12) 


LNWGMINP 


0.3501 


0-3330 


0.3349 


0.3449 




(0.659) 


(0.675) 


(1.102) 


( 1 .182) 


CPINDEXI 


0.41 18 


0.3744 


0.4357 


0.- 156 




(0.908) 


(0.889) 


(1.680) 


( 1 .568) 


CPINDEX2 


0 077*) 


-0.001 1 


0.1900 


0.1628 




(0.158) 


(0.003) 


(0.678) 


(0.605) 


CPINDEX3 


-0.2322 


-0.3831 


0.2193 


-0.2807 




(0.411) 


(0.730) 


(0.678) 


(0,904) 


CPINDEX4 


0.5428 


0.5284 


0.5424 


0.5562 




(1.435) 


(1.504) 


(2.506) 


(2.675) 


Intercept 


-7.1600 


-6.45(W 


-7.. 3074 


-7.1897 


(2.915) 


(2.829) 


(5.202) 


(5.327) 




0.251 1 


0.3548 


0.7551 


0.7740 


Suinof AFTER78/: 


0.(K)76 


0.0024 


0,0034 


0.0034 
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Appendix Table A4. 10 Fixed-Effects Wage Regressions 
for Random Samples of VVliites Continuously Present 
During October 1981-ApriI 1986 ' 
(dep. var. = LOG_HRLY; t in parentheses) 



Time TVend Only P>1. Wages Only Time & IM. Wages 







\ fail's 




Males 


Females 




AFTHR783 


0.0344 


0.(K)23 


0.058! 


0.0230 


0.0282 


-0 (X)22 




(2.395) 


to. 138) 


<6.820) 


(2.253) 


(1.811) 


(0. 118) 


AFTER784 


0.0482 


0,(K)6] 


O.lMl? 


-0.(K)37 


().(>43() 






(?.: :4) 


U).586) 


<4.558) 


(0.336) 


(2.962) 


(0. 1 16) 


AFrHR785 


0.0345 


0.0096 


0.0262 


- 0JK)26 


0.0328 


0.(K)8 1 




(3.336) 


0).779) 


i3.794! 


(0.319) 




4S7\ 


TIMHTRND 


0.. 3^)40 


0.3911 






0,4475 


0.4290 




(2.276) 


(1.890) 






(2.387) 


( 1 914> 


TIMHTRSQ 


-0.689V 


-0 7{K>4 






-0.7724 


-0.7635 




(2.247J 


11.925) 






("^ ^49> 


{ 1 8fin> 

( 1 . CUV.' } 


LNWGMSAP 






- n :{)f>3 


(> 2156 


-0.4784 


-0.3571 








a). 490) 


(0.428) 


(0-9.'^9) 


(0.586) 


LNWGMINP 






0. 1574 


0.1130 


0.4589 


0.3382 








U).40H) 


fO.245) 


f 1.085) 


(0.668) 


CPINDHXI 


0.2179 


0.4353 


0,6640 


0.7942 


0.2251 


0.4379 




(0.572) 


(0.955) 


(1.974) 


(1.973) 


lO 568) 


(0.925) 


CPINDEX2 


0.090<) 


0.2161 


0 -i354 


0-5864 


-0.0467 


0.1 2(K) 




(0.240) 


CO. 478) 


k l.i 16) 


(1.258) 


(0 106! 


(0.227) 


CPINDKX3 


-0-3877 


-0.1685 


0.3759 


0,5204 


-0.447s 


-0-2120 






(0.331) 


( 1 4lOt 


(1.630) 


(1.043) 


(0.413) 


CPfNDHX4 


0.4 48 


0.5335 


0.474K 


0.5335 


0.4748 


0.5335 




(1313.348) (I 


234,292) 


(1313.179) 


(1234.188) 


11313.390) (1 


234.307) 




0.4425 


-0 i.302 


-0.4539 


-0.140^^ 


"0.4425 


-0.130: 




(2.^59) 


(0.742) 


(3.037) 


(0.803) 


(2.959) 


(0.742) 


AGESVC\_F 


0.1975 


■0.4403 


-0.1827 


-0.42^X1 


-0.1975 


-0.4403 




(1.705) 


t2.607) 


( f .591 ) 


(2.573) 


(1,705) 


(2.607) 


AFTER7H/ C oeltick>nts: 












Sun> 


0.1171 


0,0{K() 


0.1260 


0.0167 


0. HUO 


0 (K)79 


F-M Dift'. 


0.0^ 


1 


0.1093 


0.m;61 



1S5 
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Appendix Table A4J1(1) Regressions for Employment l^els 
in Predominantly {^70%) Female Classes 
(dep- van ^ In of class employment; indep. van = maximum/mean/ 
minimum In of wage rate within class; : in parentheses) 

F<K)led OLS Kstlmates Fix«t-KtFects Estimates 

















Wiriable 


Ma\im«m 




.Tiininiufii 






iTllltlilli'lil 


Ttmv IVend Vj*r5ahleH Only: 
















-3.1)08 


-3.1704 


0,6963 


-0.3987 


- 1.0536 






(44.8ie^l 


(55.539} 


(7.77^1 


(3,V M)) 


(13-016) 


TIMtiTRND 


1.1^51 


! 5155 


1 .3235 


0,0070 


e 4261 


0.6174 






{] 303) 


{1 238) 


(0.035) 


(2.103) 


(3.150) 


TIMHTRSO 


-2.21^)1 


-2.76S2 


"'2.4595 


-0.0791 


-0,8304 


- 1 1815 




iO,97K^ 


(1.344) 


(1.299) 






f ^ 4(P) 


CPINDLLXl 


3.4628 


3.7743 


4.0843 


--0.0245 


I. 1242 


1.8474 




fO.613) 


(0.73H) 


(0.869) 


(0.028) 


(1.282) 


(2.154) 


CPINDEX: 




"0.5351 


"-0.1628 


-0.9498 


- 0.8516 


-0.6535 




lU i2H) 


(0.105) 


(0.035 i 


(1.105) 


(0.985) 


(0J7I) 


CPINDEX^ 


-0,2328 


- O.S2H5 


0,2423 


0.7899 


0.3837 


0.4553 




{0.042) 


(0.15n 


(0.048) 


(0-852) 


(0.4il) 


(0.498) 


CPiNDEX4 


-i)AK)36 


0.0373 


-0.(>617 


0 0.345 


0.0280 


-0.2017 




({).(K)i} 


lO.OlO) 


(0.iK5) 


(0,052) 


(0 042) 


(0.310) 


Inlcfccpt 


19.2781 


-:2.330(> 


-24.4863 










(0.H4SI 


(1.082s 


(i.29h 










0.2030 


"..^431 


0,4451^ 








Prhale-Sectur Employnufnt 


\ariabks ()nl> : 










-2.49K3 


" 3,1089 


-3.1693 


0.7086 


-0,3713 


- 1.0378 




131.277^ 


(44.789) 


(55,515) 


(7 936) 


{.V492) 


(12.830) 


i.NWGMSAP 


-- l,652i 


2. 3^79 


- 1.9510 


0.1 (>40 


-0.7026 


- 1.1887 




(0 253) 


(0.4(K)) 


(0.359) 


(0 232 1 


(0.986) 


(1.706) 


LNWGMINP 


1,2017 


1.9465 


1 .4649 


-0 3459 


0.8523 


1 .4892 




{i)AH5) 


((K329) 


(0.270) 


(0.5^M)) 


(1.221) 


(2.190) 


CPINDHXl 


3>^3H3 


4,8096 


4.5966 


0.0180 


0.4754 


0.8311 




(0.94 h 


{1.265 J 


(1.316) 


(0 015) 


(0.408) 


(0.727) 


CPfNDKX: 


-0.1160 


0.1532 


0.4701 


-0 9437 


- 1 2653 


- 1.3(^63 




(0.020) 


(0.029) 


(0.096) 


(1.065) 


(1,419) 


{ 1 .494) 


CPINDEX^ 


0.2580 


-0.1733 


0.7683 


(V0974 


1 27^2 


2 1 196 




(O.CM.M 


(0.0321 


(0.154) 


(0.084) 


(1.097) 


(1 864) 


CPINDFX4 


2,0HH6 


2.74K5 


1.7130 


-0.0118 


0 7098 


0 8126 




{0.451) 


(0.654) 


(0.443) 


(0013) 


(0 783) 


(0.917) 


Intercept 


- ih mm 


--22.0H6K 


'-21.8242 










{3.98 it 


(5.727J 


(6.1701 








R' 


0 202K 


0 }42H 


0.4448 
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Appendix Table A4. 11(1) iconiiaued) 
Pooled OLS E?»timates Fi\ctf-Kffet ts Estimates 



Variable 


Maxlmutn 


Mean 




Maximum 


Mean 


Minimum 


Both Time Itvnd and Private-Seitor Lmploymertt Variabies; 


■ — - ■ 


— — - 


In(wagc) 


-2.5(K)4 


-3.1 1 13 


-3 1708 


0.7059 


-0,4131 


- 1.0679 




(31 ,289) 


(44.810) 


(55.530) 


(7.820) 


(3.816) 


(13.121) 


TIMETnND 


! .3178 


1.6557 


1.4570 


00349 


0.4194 


0.5880 




(l.(K)l) 


(1 ^85) 


(1.327) 


(0.173) 


(2.046) 


(2.959) 


TIMHTRSO 


-2.3675 


-2.9312 


"2.6188 


-0.1460 


-0.8256 


^ 1 . 1 304 




( 1 ,028) 


(1,401) 


(1.362) 


(0.401) 


(2.239) 


(3.160) 


LNWGMSAP 


- 1.6589 


-2,5176 


- 1,9537 


0.5958 


--0.0408 


-0.3695 




(0,248) 


(0.415) 


(0,351) 


(0.751) 


(0-051) 


(0.472) 


LNWGMINP 


0.9143 


1 .6705 


1.1441 


-0.6638 


0.3233 


0.8089 




(0 139) 


(0.280) 


(0.209) 


(0.894) 


(0.431) 


(1,107) 


CPINDEXI 


2.1893 


2,2147 


2.6731 


0.3822 


0 3215 


1J769 




(0.345) 


(0.385) 


(0.^05) 


(0.309) 


(0.258) 


.J.39n 


CP1NDHX2 


-0.1631 


0.0216 


0.42{K) 


-0.6691 


- 1 .0836 


- 1.1313 




(0.028) 


tO.(K>4) 


(0.086) 


(0.729) 


(1.174) 


(1.251) 


CPINDHX3 


-0.1554 


-0.85.^2 


0.3162 


0.1233 


0.8068 


I.4I77 




(0.025) 


(0.150) 


(O.OfU) 


(0 HU) 


(0.677) 


(i.2l4) 


rpiNDEX4 


0,2517 


0 585{^ 


-0.3229 


0 0699 


0.4775 


04190 




(0.050) 


iO.I27) 


(0.076) 


(0 076) 


(0.516) 


(0.4621 


Intercept 


-14.1(X)1 


- 16. 1497 


- I8.7K62 










(0.549) 


(0 692) 


(0,876) 










().203{ 


0.3431 


0.4451 









IS? 
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Appendix Table A4J1(2) Regressions for Employment Levels 
in Mixed (70% > % Female > 30%) Classes 
(dep* van = In of class employment; Indep* van = maximum/mean/ 
minimum Ir of vi^ge rate within class: t in parentheses) 

Fm)!ed OLS Estimates Fixed4:ffects Estimates 
Modd. — — _ 



Variable 


Maximum 


Mean 


Nfinimum 


Maximum 

, — — — 


Mean 

■ 


Muiimum 


Time iVend Variables C)nl> : 


— — 


" 










-■0.1730 


- i. 0122 


- 1.7H45 


1.62(0 


■ 1-3188 


- 1.8270 




{2 Ml) 


(13.328) 


(24.8.^2) 


(14.508) 


(9.542) 


(20.279) 


TIMKTRND 


0.0020 


0.1613 


0.3686 


- 0.3761 


0 2207 


0.3782 




(0.(K)2) 


(0.163) 


(0.393) 


(1.575) 


(0.909) 


(1.625) 


TIMHTRSQ 


0.0623 


■0.3176 


-0.7973 


0.9445 


- 0.4584 


-0.8198 




10035) 


(O.lHl) 


(0.480) 


(7 225) 


(1.061) 


(1.983) 


CPINDEXl 


I.K671 




2.2819 


0.6193 


2.3694 


2.2942 




(0 420) 


(0.512) 


(0.554) 


(0.591) 


(2.2? yj 


(2.250) 


CPINDEX: 


-0.ij983 


-0.3126 


"0.5233 


-2.0160 


-0.0751 


0.5624 




(0.226) 


(0.072) 


(0.128) 


(1.939) 


CO.O70) 


<0.553) 


CPINDEX3 


1 .2392 


1,475H 


1.S456 


0.2878 


1.5741 


1.5541 




(0.261) 


(0 317) 


(0.350) 


(0,257) 


i].385> 


(1.424) 


CPINDI:X4 


"2.4416 


"1.8559 


- 1.1051 


-3.12(^2 


- i. 6584 


-1.0713 




(0.722) 


(0.561) 




(3-920) 


(2.042) 


(1.375) 


Intercept 


3.6546 


-4.5326 


- 12 91 14 










(0.2^U) 


(0.25^) 


(0 775} 








R- 


0.0019 


o.(U56 


0.1414 









Private-Secttjr Employment Variables Only: 





-0 1734 


■'1.01 19 


- 1,7829 


I.63KO 


- L2(>46 


- 1.7944 


(2 375) 


il3..Wl 


(24.825) 


ti4.709) 


(9.168) 


(19.941) 


LNWGMSAP 


-0,5139 


--0.9461 


-1.2417 


4,5764 


0.4122 


-0.6388 




(0-KK)) 


(0.188) 


(0.260) 


(5.312) 


(0.465) 


(0.759) 


LNWGMINP 


0.6273 


1.0253 


1,2945 


-3,8lX)5 


"0-0205 


0.8238 




(0.122) 


(0-204) 


(0.272) 




((..023) 


(1.009) 


CPINDHXl 


2.4213 


2.1475 


1.5351 


0.7-^^i 


0.9^^80 


0.9254 




(0.733) 


(0.665) 


(0.501) 


(0.5 ^6) 


«/.696) 


(0.678) 


CPINDtX2 


-0.9819 


-0.5232 


0.0599 


-0.6:)91 


- 0.4383 


- 0.1205 




(0.213) 


(0.116) 


(0.014) 


(0.570) 


(0.403) 


(0.115) 


CPINDHX3 


1.3317 


1.1974 


0,8764 


-2.7125 


1.4 48 


2.0555 




(0.282) 


(0.259) 


(0,200) 


(1.946) 


(1.024) 


(1.513) 


CPINDHX4 


-2 3647 


" 1.1678 


0.2452 


-1 266^i 


-0.4530 


-0.1857 




(0,647) 


(0.327) 


(0.072) 


il.t'JU 


i0.4in 


(0.175) 


Intercept 


-0.1265 


- 3.5358 


-6 4837 










(0.03K) 


(1,083) 


(2.09:.> 








R- 


0.0019 


0.0456 


0.1414 
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Appendix Table A4J1(2) (continued) 



FfHiled OLS Kstlmates Fixed-Kffei ts Kstimates 

MiKiel, — ^ .... - ^ 



Varlabli* 


Muximum 


Mean 


Minimum 


Maxiinum 


^fean 


Minimum 


Both Time TK>nd and Frh at e-Strtor Kmplo^nient Variables: 


— ■ . — 






"0. 1730 


10123 


- 1.7846 


1,66^^3 


- 1 ,3025 


- 1 .8242 




i2,Myl} 


(13 325) 


(24.826) 


(14.840) 


(9.326} 


PO 1 ^9) 


riMErRNi) 


-0.(HK)5 


0.1495 


0.3441 


- 0.2235 


0,2510 


0.3833 




(O.CKH 1 


(0.147) 


(0,357) 


tO.924) 


i 1 .020) 


( i .623) 


1 Imt.TRSQ 


().073t) 


0.2^34 


-0 7569 


0,5385 


-0.5625 


- () 8550 




{0 tU()} 


iO lb5) 


{0,44M) 


(1.2341 


1 1 266) 




LNWGMSAP 


■-0.7477 


-0.8663 


■0.792S 


3.7698 


1 1044 


0-4370 




lo. 14:) 


{0. 168) 


((M62) 


(3.933) 


1 1 . 127) 


(0.466) 


LNWGMINP 


0 7080 


tl9442 


0.9484 


-3.1855 


-0-5557 


-00153 




ii) 14K> 


(0.1S6) 


to. 197) 


(3.561) 


(0,607) 




CPINDIiXi 


1 7ei2.S 


2 175S 


2.3479 


0.3520 










<n.445) 


(0.5061 


(0.236) 


(0.805) 


(0.866) 


CPINDHX: 


1,1 023 


-0.4K69 


0 2803 


• 1.0422 


-00866 


0.4024 




ro.2.^7> 


iO,i07) 


{0.0u5^ 


H).9.n! 


fO.077) 


(0.372) 


CPINDFX^ 


1 ()6M 


1.2420 


1.2H03 


-2.5" (> 


I,25^>0 


1.7133 




ii),2\b) 


(0 :5Kf 


(0.280^ 


(1.79- f 


(0,862) 


M-227) 


CPINDHX4 


■2 1250 


I.45S4 


-0.6935 


- 1 263! 


-0 5062 


"0 2809 




to.s^n 


(0.37:^ 


(0 187) 


i\ 141) 


(0,449| 


(0 259) 


Intercept 


3.87H0 


- 4 5%7 


■ 13.4702 












iil2}2) 


(0.716) 








R- 


0.(K)i^ 


i^(U56 


i) 1415 









1 s Q 

ERIC 
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Appendix Table A4.1 1(3) Regressions for Kmploymen! I^^vels 
in Predominant!) Male (<30% Female) Classes 
(dep. van = In of class employment; Indep. van = maximum/mean/ 
minimum In of wage rate within class; i in parentheses) 



Variable 


Maximum 


Nieun 


\1ininium 

t'mlilifliViifi 


Nlnviifiiint 


|V]i*an 


Msniniiim 


Timt» Trend Variables ()iil>: 














" 1 ,K()]4 


-• 2 1028 


- 2. 35 1 2 


0.5929 


■ 0.6349 


- 1.1818 




(54 781) 


(69 654) 


(89 M86) 


( 14 633) 


( 14.039) 




TIMHTR ND 


0.7377 


0.9016 


(^9983 


' 0, 1032 


0 34 > 5 


0.?.i4\) 




(1,480) 


11 892) 


f2-247) 


( i .266) 


i4.207) 


(7.043) 




1.3^80 


- 1,7238 


- 1,9312 


0.2853 


- () 6122 


- 1.0360 




(1 583 1 


(2.04!) 


(2.454) 


( 1 .967 ) 


t4. 183) 


(7.409) 


CPINDHXI 


1.4|4f> 


1.3833 


L.^9i5 


-0.392K 


0 4558 


(^7266 




(0.(>46) 


(0.6hOl 


{0.7131 


(I ii)9) 


(1.2871 


(2.124) 


CPINDHX: 


0.3(^33 


0.5081 


0.7867 


-0 5263 


■0.0703 


0 2361 




U).139) 


iO 244) 


ii),4(Nil 


(i,5iMl) 


(0.200) 


(0.695) 


CP!NDH\3 


0.0678 


- (10141 


-0. 1 173 


0.05^M 


0 0150 


-0.0453 




ii).029) 


(O.iHK^j 


aio56) 


(0.157) 


(O.O.Vn 


((M24) 


CPINDliX4 


- 0.2357 


• (),i49: 


0.0941 


-0 71 12 


" 0 4.^^91 


-0.2475 




(0 i4!} 


tO.0<^4) 


((MK^3) 


{2.647) 


tl 708) 


(0 951) 


Intercept 


- 9322 


12 69(U 


- 15,2391 










(1.122^ 


(I 5<Kb 


n.933) 










0.152^^ 


0 2258 


0.3274 








PHvati'-Set'tur Ftnplo>RU'nt Variables Onh : 










1 . IW 


2 liW 


2 3492 


U 5851 


• 0 61 58 


-1.1 665 




(54 753i 


(69.612) 


(89 930) 


( ]4 5N)) 


(13. 786 1 


1 36.4v()) 


LNWGMSAP 


- 0,0107 


-0. 1744 


-U 3^Hm 


0>^71 5 


■ 0 6615 


- 1 . 5646 




l0.iH)4} 


(0 ir72) 


U) 173) 


1 3 ^} 1 ) 


i2 252) 


(5.559) 


LNWCiMINP 


O.iKiKl 


0. 1898 


0 3724 


- i) 84M 


0 6705 


1 .5024 




(0 (f03j 


(0,078) 


(0, 165) 


C 98K) 


(2.1^2) 


(5 487) 


CfMN[>K\l 


1 7132 


. 6165 


1 4.^(Ki 


0 0861 


0.7918 


0.9785 




i\ 052 ^ 


M,038} 


ii) 985) 


(O 182) 


1 1 674) 


(2.140) 


rPlNI>F.\2 


0.31^^5 


0 4439 


0,6762 




-0, 1480 


-0 1.^68 




(0 I4h 


iO 204} 


HI 334) 


(0.185) 


(0,409) 


{{). 391) 


CPINDi:\3 


0.0(W3 


00356 


-0.2382 


■ ().44K0 


0 *;7(U 


1 6925 






(i).(M6) 


(0,115) 


H) 952) 


(2 (^56> 


(3 717} 


CPfNDK\4 


o.mm 


L3626 


1 8866 


-0 5254 


- 0 3(^1 


-0.1676 




{0.5031 


(0.791) 


(L174) 


il 4.^6> 


(0 844) 


(0,473) 




-7.333*^ 


- 8,7281 


■9.6065 








t4. 


55h 


t5 558 f 








R- 


0 1527 


0,2256 


0.3272 
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Appendix Table A4* 11(3) (amtinued) 

Mfwkl, ^. . 

Vartublc Maximum Mmn SUnimum \fa\imum Mvim Minimum 



Both lime Irvnd and Privatt'-Stt tor Kmplcn merit \ariahk's: 





■ i .8014 


-■ 2. ](CS 


2 .35 1 2 




().f>459 


{.1954 




(54.778) 


(h*-^ 649 1 


(S^^ MSO) 


K 14 73tM 


(14, 1N)J 


|37.(K)6) 


TlMf. FRNI) 


0 75i)S 




I .OUK) 


•OOSil 


0.3226 


0.5031 




{ i 4^^>i 


i \ 859) 


(2.213) 


(0.983) 


i3.8K3) 


(6.314) 


\ iMl. I KSQ 


1 417^ 


- \ lyi} 




0 22% 


-i) 5537 


-o.^xr/s 




5Kn 


iZ 027) 


(2 4.^7^ 


ii.54l) 


(3.692} 


(6.316) 


I.N\\(jN!SAP 


D ?i)S4 


0 I5nf> 


00353 


0.5173 


' 0,5659 


L1791 






(0 OM } 


t(roi5^ 


( 1 5M3) 


(1.737) 


(3.754) 


I.NW(1V!1N!» 


-0 2s^}i 


() 2n70 


0 1072 


■ 0,50'?2 


0 5546 


1.1458 




{{) MM 






(1.674) 


U.825^ 


(3.910) 


cprNnnx! 






1 302^> 


-0 2322 


0 2SI5 


0 3848 




a). 545] 


(0.5^6) 


<0 593) 


t0.45M> 


lO .^^7) 


(0.788) 


CPlNDliX: 


0.4072 


O.SSOH 


0 KhlM 


- 0 3.^78 


■■ 0.2748 


-0.1849 




^0 I 7S^ 


U).265j 


H) 422^ 


{0.903^ 


{0 IM) 
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5 

Comparable Worth in San Jose 
Municipal Government Employment 

In this chapter, I discuss the experience of San Jose, California, with 
cotiiparablc worth. As part of the two-year contract that settled a .^'Uy 
1981 municipal cniployces strike, the city agreed to adjust pay for 
certain predominantly female city jobs along the lines suggested by a 
Hay Associates job evaluation. Subsequent contracts included addi- 
tional adjustments. The workers union. LcKal 101 of the American 
Federation of State. County and Municipal Employees (AFSCME). 
maintained that the 1981-83 contract did not prov ide equal pay for jobs 
of comparable worth in all respects (Bureau of National Affairs 198 L 
esp. p, 35), There do appear to have been significant changes in pay 
along comparable worth lines, however. ^ 

5 J Background 

San Jose, the seat of Santa Ciira Count v. is located to the south oiSiin 
Franci.sco, With a population of over 650,000. it is the fourth largest city 
in California and the fourteenth largest in the United States. San Jose is 
the unotHcial capital of the "Silicon Valley/* the heartland of the com-- 
puter industry (San Jose Chamber of Commerce 1983). 

San Joses municipal employment runs the gamut of occupational 

lain vcrv j:f;itctul U^Russcll P StniLi^hau^h thcSai? Jove IV-fNunnrl Oepartnicnt for suppUin^* nw 
with numerous a^Kinticntspv-riaminiita San jiKc\t-\pt'rHMKx-vvi!fuon)p;t!uh{c svonh (irvluJitt]!. in 
particular, the c lass hstincs that forni rhe basis Un the crnpincal studies desenk*d hereK and tt> 
Shularnii Kalin lor supplvsn^ addifnmai diMnnents atul Un bvlptitl dtseusvums 1 thar{K Paul 
fkvKer Ronald (i Hhrenht'ti^. M Anne Hifi, ("(^rdciia Reimers and partk j pants in scn>mars at 
Indiana University. Johns Hopkins UmversiK ,{nd Pfuneton I'nnefsitv (or mum helptul eutnmcnts 
on previi)u\ versions of this ehaptvr. 
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categories: from painter and police officer to aircraft refueler and 
architect; from secretary and stock clerk to senior plant mechanic and 
senior planner Roughly 1500 city workers are uniformed firefighters or 
police; 500 are blue-collar workers represented by various craft unions 
and the Operating Engineers; approxmiately 2800 are represented by 
AFSCME Local 101; there are about 400 nonunion managerial 
employees. 

Various factors led up to the 1981 strike and subsequent comparable 
worth pay adjustments to ihe citys compensation structured At the time 
of the strike, seven of the eleven City Council members were women, 
including the mayor, Janet Gray Hayes, who dcvscribed Fin Josse as the 
"feminist capita! of the world," Local 101 drew many of its leaders from 
workers in predominantly female jobs (e,g,, the citys librarians, cler- 
ical workers and recreation specialists), who had long been concerned 
with women's issues, including comparable worth. In 1977, a group of 
female city employees. City Women for Advancement, presented a 
report to the City Council that advocated (among other things) paying 
women s jobs on the basis of an "equity standard" rather than their 
"normal value in the market place" (Famquist et al. 1983, p. 359). The 
following year, Local 101 s contract proposal included a request for a 
study of sex differences in pay in the citys workforce. 

As collective bargaining began *n 197S, however, the city government 
"^had no desire to explore the , . . comparable worth concept" (Farnquist 
et al. 1983, p, 359): and in June 1978 California voters approved 
Proposition 13. Proposition 13, and '^bail-out*" legislation passed to 
implement it, set stringent limits on spending by California munici- 
palities. Bargaining in San Jose ground to a halt. In April 1979, however, 
the California State Supreme Court struck down some of the key parts of 
the bail-out legislation. Bargaining in San Jose resumed, but not to the 
satisfaction of comparable worth proponents. Local 101 pointed out that 
the new city manager, James Alloway, had commissioned Hay Associ- 
ates to conduct a study of management positions in order to establish an 
equitable management compensation sy::tem. Local 101 insisted on a 
similar study of nonmanagement positions. Alloway resisted, telling the 
City Council that "it wus his professional opinion that the Hay system of 
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job evaluation was not appropriate for setting salaries for |nonmanage- 
mentl employees, and that salaries for Isuch) employees should be set 
through the traditional collective bargaining process" (Famquist et al. 
1983, p. 360). 

Local 101 was not slow to respt^nd. In the words of Maxine Jenkins, 
the unions business agent at the time, in April 1979 

. . .we pulled a wildcat sickout of the women in City Hall. And I 
refused to sign a contract until wc got the city manager to agree in 
writing thai he would conduct an outside scientific study [of non- 
management employees] in which wc would have the right to par- 
ticipate, And he agreed to thai, in writing. (Hutner 1986, p. 72.) 

Eventual ly» the parties agreed thai Hay Associates would be retained to 
perform such a study 

Agreement on how the study v^ould be conducted was at least as 
important as agreement on whether it would be conducted: and here, 
too, the union ultimately prevailed on two crucial points. First, the 
union insisted on having a strong voice on the committee charged with 
actually assigning points to the jobs being evaluated. In the words of 
Lwal 101 president Mike Ferrero: 

Personnel and nianagemeni resisted thai with everything they had. 
But we fought it on a political level and the council eventually said. 
"Jf we're going lo do this» this has gen to be lair." And so an 
cvaluatimi committee was put together with one person from per 
sonncK who would have a vote, and the rest of the voting members 
were employees who were chosen jointly by management and the 
unions involved there were a number of other unions, but 
AFSCME was much the largest. So we had a lot of input on that 
evaluation conunittee. (Hutner 1983. p. 84.) 

The resulting evaluation commitiee consisted of one management em- 
ployee and nine nonmanagement employees "chosen in a manner to 
maximi/.e their representativeness across departments and employee 
groups'* (Farnquist et aL 1983, p. 361). 

Second, the union also insisted that the study be concerned only with 
internal pay equity, with no dollar valuation of Haypoints for jobs by 
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relating thcin to the external market, and no written recommendations 
from the consuhants (Hutner 1983, p. 84). Again, the union prevailed: 
each job was evaluated according to four "evaluation factors" -Know- 
how, problem solving, accountability and working conditions -with 
points assigned to each. These point scores were then summed to arrive 
at a total ^Hay point" score, representing an "'overall measure of the jobs 
value to the c ganization and to allow for direct comparisons of ditferent 
jobs relative organizational worth" (Farnquist et al. 1983, p. 361); pay 
rates prevailing in other jurisdictions were not considered in the evalua- 
tion. In the words of the Hay Associates "Client Brieling ' (Hay Associ- 
ates 1981 , p. 2) on the study: 

The City of San Jose as an cmpU)yer. and the AFSCME locai 
representing employees, each agreed to establish a "leading edge" 
posture on the issue of comparable worth .... The Hay Guide 
Chart-Profile Melhcxi of job measurement. . .|is) tne appropriate 
methtKiokigy to rank jobs within the city organization without 
reference tothe particular incumbents, external markets or how the 
results might be interpreted. 

As soor. as if was released in December 1980, the study set otf a furon 
According to Prudence Siaathaug, a business agent for Local 101 at the 
time: 

_ .it was. in fact, absolute dynamite. People had it Xeroxed and 
routed through the city in about five minutes .... It wa.s the topic oi" 
conversation. And. c^f course, they found the incn^dible inequities 
that had been reported all over the country. (Hutner i9S3. p. 83.) 

In the words of three San Jose personnel officials: 

Individual comparisons between specific male and female- 
dominated [job) classes, particularly in the media, became a popu- 
lar and often emotional pastime. Should, for instance, a female 
dominated class tike Senior Librarian . . . 1 with] 493 pcnntsand $9(M) 
[biweekly salary] . . .be paid the same as a mixed class H^^c S^mior 
Chemist (493 (points] and $1 KM) Ibiwcekly salary]) with the same 
rating value? Or shimld a female-dominated Typist Clerk 11 (140 
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points, $550 Ibiwcckly salary |) class be paid the same as the equally 
valued but malc-dominatcd Aircraft Retuelcr (140 points. $729 
{biweekly salary]) or Aut.)motive Equipment inspector ( 140 points. 
$827 fbiweekly salary))? (Farnquist et al. 1983. p. 363.) 

Nor were these merely isolated examples. As discussed below, the 
study diKumented a pervasive pattern of "underpaymenr of predomi- 
nantly female jobs relative to predominantly male jobs with similar 
Haypoint scores. Union officials argued that this pointed to the presence 
of "discrimination, pure and simple," in the city's pay structure; city 
administrators argued that "the study did not take into account other 
productivity-related sex dilTerenccs and scx-1 inked personal tastes for 
certain kinds of jobs' (Farnquist et al. 1S)83. p, 363). After several 
months of debate along these lines, the city administration and Local 
101 began formal negotations on the study in May 1981. 

In principle, the parties could have agreed to assign pay to each job 
exclusively on the basis of its Haypoint score. That, however, would 
have entailed substantial cuts in pay for some jobs, most of them 
predominantly male jobs with pay rates in excess of the figure implied 
by the overall "trend line" linking pay and Haypoints; and neither side 
^'considered for a minute the notion of cutting anyone's pay, since by 
doing so the city w^ould have placed itself in a noncompetitive positiiin" 
(Farnquist et al. 1983, p. 3(>4). The union instead argued for raising the 
pay of all jobs below the trend line and preserving the pay of jobs at or 
above the trend line: whereas the city offered special "salary equity 
adjustments" for predominantly-female jobs that would have narrowed 
the disparities identified by the Hay study 

On June 12, 198L the U.S. Supreme Court issued its decision in 
LoimiyofWashini^ion. On\ii(m. ei oL w Gtmther et ai (452 U.S. 967 
( 1981 )). Although the Court stressed that it was not judging the merits o\ 
comparable worth , its decision appeared to open the door to comparable 
worth lawsuits under Title VII of the Civil Rights Act. Frustrated by 
what it con.sidcrcd to be lack of progress in their negotiations with the 
chy, on June 18 AF^SCME filed a complaint against the city with the 
U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission {EEOO, alleging 
that although both the city and the union accepted the results of the Hay 
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Study, the city continued to pay "discriniinati^ry" salaries. The city 
administration accused the union of bargaining in bad i'aith; negotiations 
bogged down. Finally, on July 5, the union went out on strike. 

It was hardly a conventional strike. In the words ot'the business agent 
for Local 101 at the time. Bill Callahan, it was "the lirsi strike on the 
issue of sex-based wage discrimination," which made it a "media event." 
attracting reporters from as far away as Canada and I^ngland {Hutner 
1983. p. 91). Sally Reed, deputy city manager during the strike, noted 
that otiicials at the California and local chambers of commerce, business 
groups, and other municipalities were putting lot of pressure" on the 
city administration to resist the union (Hutner 1983, p, ^X)). 

The major obstacle to an agreement was apparently ihc question of 
how \{) pay for the comparable worth pay adjustments sought by ih»^ 
union. According to Local 101 president Ferrero {quoted in ilutner 
1986, p. 92), the city attempted to play the unions uvAc and female 
member:, off against each other: 

They wiuild gi%e us comparable worth bin ihcy were going to make 
UN pay for it out of the general salary increases of al! the other 
members in our units. And they wouldn't understand why we didn*t 
think lha! was lair. Ycui don I give pay equity on one hand and then 
take it away on the other, in a general wage increase. 

Eventually, in time-honored fashion, the parties struck a compro- 
mise, one "that had little to do with an objective, systematic job evalua- 
tion system" (Farnquist et aL 1983, p. 365). The 1981-83 contract 
agreed to on July 14, 1981 provided for general salary increases of 7.5 
percent during the lirst year of the contract and 8A) percent during the 
second: and for tw^o sets of "special equity adjustments/' ctfect.ve July 
1981 and August 1982. for female-dominated jobs farthest below the 
salary-Haypoint trend line. 

As part of the 198 1 settlement, the city agreed to bargain over further 
comparable worth pay adjustments in subsequent contracts. The 
1983-84 contract provided for tw^o further adjustments, in July 1983 
and January 1984: the 1984 86 contract included one additional adjust^ 
ment, in July 1984. Finally, the 1986-89 contract provided for two 
Hiore small adjustments, effective June 1986 and June 1987. 
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In what follows, 1 consider the effects of these changes in the city s pay 
structure. Did they alter the rehuion between pay and Haypoints? Did 
they erase, or at least reduce, the sex differential in pay between female 
and male jobs with similar Haypoint values? Did they affect n<alc and 
female jobs pay differently? Did they affect employment in female or 
male jobs? 

5.2 Data 

This chapters analyses of wage and employment effects of San Joses 
experience with comparable worth are based on two kinds of data. 
Unfortunately, each provides only limited infomiation and covers only a 
limited time periixl. First, the Hay study of nonmanagement Jobs 
(Stackhouse 1980) provides data on Haypoints ("job grade points"), the 
maximum biweekly salary rate, working conditions ratings and sex 
composition of 229 full-time Job classifications as of November !4, 
1980. N\m "class listings '-computer printouts, prepared for internal 
administrative purposes, showing the maximum biweekly salary rate of 
each job classification --for distinct dates during 1980-88 are a second 
source of information. Eight of these class listings also indicate, for 
each job classification, the number o^' positions authorized and filled as 
of the relevant date, ^ Since all data refer to jobs ("classifications"), the 
analyses of this chapter are similar to the class-level analyses presented 
in chapter 4. 

Many of the 229 jobs evaluated in the 1980 Hay study were not filled 
at any point during the period 1981-88. The studies in this chapter are 
concerned only with the 160 jobs that not only { 1 ) were evaluated in the 
1980 Hay study but also (2) had at least one incumbent throughout 
1981-88.^ One other aspect of the data on jobs worth noting at the outset 
is that in some cases the same job appears in the class listings in several 
different places; in these cases, I have combined all incumbents into one 
job.^ 

Tables 5. 1-2 give definitions and summary statistics, respectively, for 
the variables derived from these sources used in the analyses of this 
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chapter. The data do not indicate the actual proportion of employees in 
each classification (job) who were of either sex. instead, each classitica- 
tion is categorized as either "predominantly female^ "predominantly 
male" or "heterosexual" (i.e., neither predominantly female nor pre- 
dominantly male); 1 refer to these as "female/* "male" or "mixed. "Of the 
160 classifications considered in the analyses. 101 (about 63 percent) 
were male and 41 (about 26 percent) were female. About 39 percent of 
the male jobs are assessed as having relatively adverse working condi- 
tions (i.e.. had WRKC0N3 or WRKC0N4 equal to unity), whereas 
none of the female jobs are. Also, the average Haypoint rating is 
somewhat higher for the male jobs (about 218 Haypoints) than for the 
female jobs (about 202 Haypoints). 

The last part of table 5.2 also summarizes the ^even comparable 
worth wage adjustments, as given in the collective bargaining agree- 
ments between the city and Local 101. The contracts express the pay 
adjustments made for the diflerenl jobs in terms of "salary range move- 
ments," where one salary range movement is equivalent to a pay in- 
crease of about 0.5 percent.^ A small number of predominantly male 
jobs received increases in the sixth and seventh set of adjustments (none 
received increases in any of the first five adjustments), but, not surpris- 
ingly, most of the adjustments were made to predominantly female jobs. 
The first and second adjustments made relatively large changes on a 
relatively large scale. For example, the first set of adjustments made 
changes to the pay of over three-tburths o** the female jobs: those 
receiving an adjustment were moved an average of about 9.6 salary 
ranges (so that, overall -including job.> that received no adjustment — 
pay of female jobs changed by about 7,24 salary ranges, on average). 
The remaining adjustments were smaller in magnitude and less wide- 
spread. For example, the final ser (^f adjustments changed pay of about 
56 percent of the female jobs by an average of about 2.8 salary ranges 
(entailing an overall average change, among all female jobs, of about 
1 .6 salary ranges). 

Finally; in the longitudinal analyses discussed in sections 5,4-5 
below, 1 have used variables pertaining to the state of the private-sector 
economy in the San Jose Metropolitan Statistical Area (MSA). These 
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lable 5. 1 Definituin of \'artables Used In the Analyses 



Variable 

MAX SAL 
LMAXSAK 

LNUMFIL 



IH'finilion 



nuiximum biweekly salary rate job 
natural Ic^gariihm ot MAX_SAL 
number of ineuinbenls in job 
natural loiiarilhin of LNDMMLL 



Sex Composition Dummies 

JOBMALE mdieulor: job is prcdonunantly male 
JOB_FHM imiicati^r: job is preiloininantls teiiiale 
JC)B„MIX indicator: job is "mixed" 

JOB^UNK indieator: sex compnsiiion of incumbents in job is unknown 
Working Conditions Dummies 

WRKCONO indicator: jobs workmg conditions least unpleasant 
WRKCON 1 indicator: jobs working ctinditions second-least unpleasant 
WRKC0N2 indicati>r: Jobs working conditions third-least unpleasant 
WRKC()N3 indicator: ji^bs working conditions li>urih-ieast unpleasant 
VVRKCON4 indicator: jt^bs working conditions most unpleasant 

Haypuin! Vijriables 

HAY^-PTS Hayf>oint rating (evaluation j^omts) of job x 0,01 

HAYPTSQ square of HAV..PTS (Haypoint rating, squared, inncs ().(KK)n 

Environmental Variables 



riMEVAR 
TIMHVSQ 
LNAVWGP 
I.NWGPSO 

ln>;mpp 

LNEMPSy 



tmu* trend te,m (increases b> one unit per yeaf ; 0 as o{ I 1 (>i)i 
square of 'riMHVAR 

In of private sector wages. San Jose MSA 
square oi LNAVWGP^ 

In 4^1' private- secti^r employment. San Jose MSA 
square of LN.>:MPP 

Comparable Worth Variables 

AFTRCWl indicator: date is on or after 7 IM/Ki dirst comparable W4>rth pav 
adjustments) 

^0 if before 7/19/81: \ jf after 6'2K'K7 ilast Cimiparable wiirth pay 
adjustments): otbcru ise. ^ fraction of time between first and last 
comparable worth pas adjustments elapsed between 7 19/81 and 
current date 
square oi FTIMHAF 

number of salars range movements given to job pursuaru to </th 
comparable wiirth uagc adjusmients. 1 -7, thnuigh current date 
uiates of comparable worth wageat^ fstinents: 7''19 81, K '15*K2: 

\n 'H4. 7/1/84: 6'79/86: t ^8/87) 
cumulative number of salary range movements given to job through 
current date (sum t^f ADJCHGl - AI)JCHG7 as of eurrent date) 



FTIMHAP 



FTIMHSQ 
ADJCHCi^/ 



ADJ^Cl^M 
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Tabl^ 5.2 Means and Standard I}eviatu>ns of Varlubleji 
lived in the Analyses 
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TiiiH'-Vur>inj» VjinabUs: 

NlJMhIl.I. 
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773.6250 


197 .S075 


621 5(U4 
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814 8514 


172 9t)35 
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were derived from the Bureau of Labor Statistics HS-202 data file in the 
same way as were the analogous variables for private sector w^ages and 
employircnt used in the analyses of chapter 4 (see section 4.2 and 
section 3.4 for further discussion). 

Since this chapter is concerned with comparable worth-induced 
changes in wages and enipioyment, it is useful to begin by noting what 
the simple descriptive statistics in table 5.2 imply about trends in these 
variables for male and female jobs. In October 1981 (the first date for 
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which employment data are available), the mean maximum biweekly 
salary rates in the 101 male and 41 female jobs were about $977 and 
$771, respectively, whereas mean employment levels jx^r job were a!H)ut 
11.7 and 16 9, respectiveij^. In contrast, as of October 1988, mean 
salaries were about S 1 388 and $ 1 1 6 1 and mean employment levels were 
about 12,8 and 21.5 in the 101 male and 41 female jobs, respectively 
Thus, between October 1981 and October 1988, mean pay grew by 
about 42,1 percent and 50,6 percent whereas employment grew by 
aboui 8.9 percent and 27,5 percent, reswctiveiy for male and fema'e 
jobs; even though womeir,. jobs enjoyed faster wage growth, they also 
enjoyeo faster er. ploymeni growth, 

5*3 CrosS'Section Anahses: Sex Differentials //i ^inurly Pay, 
1981 and 1988 

I begin with cross-section *:naiyses of pay using the data for July 25, 
1980, and October 22, 1988, These two dates are respectively the first 
and last dales for which wage dai'.? jre available: the first precedes the 
first of the strike-induced comparable worth pay idjusiments, whereas 
the last comes after the final comparable worth adjusiments, made in the 
1986-^ '^49 contract. The dependent variable is the natural logarithm of a 
jobs maximum biweekly salary rate. LMAXSAL: the independent 
variables refer to the sex com|>osi!ion of the incumbents in the job (JOB.^ 
FKM, JOB.MIX, JOB.AJnK), wt>rking conditions on the job 
{WRKCONl WRKC0N4), and Haypoint variables for :he job (see 
table 5. 1 for further derails). 

The »>ex composition \v»riables implicitly take male jobs as a refer- 
ence; the working conditions variables implicitly use jobs with the mi)si 
pleasant (least unpleasant) working conditions- those with WRKCONO 
- 1 - as a referei.'ce, (In both cases, choice of the reference category is 
arbitrary and will not ati'ect the rL?.uUs.) Finally, the analyses enter each 
jobs Haypoihts in quadratic form to allow for the possibility that pay 
rises with Haypoints at a decreasing rate (see nofe 1 1 in chapter 4). 

The lesults i>f thi?se analyses appear in table 5.3. The firsi pair of 
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columns refers to all I6() jobs; the second, to the 101 male Jobs; the 
third, to the 41 female jobs. The first column in each pair gives results 
for July 1980; the second, for October 1988. The regressions alternately 
exclude and then include the Haypoint variables rHAY_PTS and HAY 
PTSQ); I Akus on the results i>btained when these variables are in- 
cluded. 

Estimateji for all jobs 

First, consider the results for all jobs as of July 1980. These indicate 
that, in general, less pleasant working conditions (as measured by the 
Hay study) are asscKiated with higher pay, although ihe relation is weak: 
only the ccK'tlicicnt on WRKC0N3 approaches significance at conven- 
tional levels. There is a very strong relation between pay and Haypoints: 
other things being equal, the higher a Jobs Haypoint rating, the higher 
its pay,^ 

Also, and of particular interest here, the results indicate that as of July 
1980, before San Joses comparable worth pay adjustments, predomi- 
nantly fetnale jobs were paid appreciably (about 20.2 percent) and 
statistically signilicatitly (/ = 6.65) less than predominantly male Jobs 
with the same wa)rking conditions and Haypoint score. For ''mixed" 
jobs, the figure is smaller but still sizeable in absolute terms (implying 
about 7.4 percent lower pay for such jobs, on average, relative to 
predominantly male Jo>s with the same working conditions ;'nd Hay- 
points) and close to significance at conventional levels (/-1.78). As 
noted above, the city and the Local 101 debated about whether these 
differences are attributable to "discrimination, pure and simple"; but 
there is clearly no room for argument over w hether they are substantial. 

The second column in table 53 repeats the analysis for all 160 jobs 
for October 22. 1988. after all of the comparable worth adjustments had 
taken effect. The differential between "mixed" and predominantly male 
jobs as of October 1988 w^as about ^6.3 percent (f- 1 .71), a relatively 
small decline from the 1980 figure. On the other hand, by 1988, the 
differential between predominantly female and predcmiinantly male jobs 
was only about - 10.2 percent (most of the reduction had occurred by 
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Table 5.3 Cross-Section Wa^e Regressions, 1980 and 1988 
(dep. van =LMAXSA1.; /-statistics in jjareraheses) 
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1983). Although this is sizable and statistically significant {f ^3,76). it 
is only about half of the 1980 figure. Interestingly, the relation hetween 
Haypoint score and pay in these results for 1 988 is about the same as it is 
in the 1980 results.^ 



Estimates for male and female jobs 

The second and third pairs of columns in table 5.3 present analogous 
results for male and female jobs, respectively Here the most noteworthy 
diflea^nces between 1980 and 1988 have to do with the regression 
intercepts and implied effects of (greater) Haypoints. Both intercepts 
rose, but the difference in intercepts changed very little: the male 
intercept rose by 0.48 (from about 5.80 to about 6.28), whereas the 
female intercept rose by 0.46 (from about 5.86 to about 6.32), In 
contrast, whereas for male jobs the pay gain asswiated with 10 extra 
Haypoints changed only slightly -from about 2.52 percent in 1^80 to 
about 2,71 percent in 1988-'the gain for female jobs rose from about 
1.94 percent to about 2,42 percent between 1980 and 1988.^ Thus, 
although San Joses pay adjustments did not result in exactly equal pay 
for jobs of "comparable worth," these cross-section analyses do raise the 
question of whether the adjustments did at least reduce substantially the 
sex differentials in pay among jobs with similar Haypoint values -e.g. , 
by falsing the pay gain associated with Haypoints among female jobs to 
move it closer to the gain prevailmg among male jobs. 

Although these analyses refer to a "fixed market basket" (i.e., the 
same set of jobs) over time, however, simply taking the difference 
between the sex differentials in pay at successive dates does not neces- 
sarily disentangle comparable worth eflccts from other changes that 
went on during the same period. For example, the change in the JOB_ 
FEM coefficient between 1980 and 19H8 in table 5,3 s r:^u!ts for all jobs 
is not necessarily due exclusively to San Joscs comparable worth pay 
adju.stments: some of the change may have been the result of IcKal labor 
market conditions, e.g.. growing demand (and hence higher wages) for 
predominantly female jobs such as cl^Tical positions. 
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5.4 iMngitudinal Analyses: Chanfies in the Sex Differential in Pay, 

To analyze how pay rates changed as a rcsuh of the comparable worth 
pay adjustments. I now use estimates that exploit the longitudinal nature 
of the data. Data with information on wages are available for 10 dates 
(from July 14. 1980. to r'Xtober 22, 1988: see section 5.2); thus the 
fixed etlects analyses of wages have !0! x 10= 10 10 observations and 41 
X U)"410 observations for the 101 male and 41 female jobs, respec- 
tively. Unlike the cross-section analyses of the previous section, the 
longitudinal analyses of wages include three other kinds of variables. 

First, to embody the environmental variables discussed in connection 
with equation (3.7), 1 use price variables (CPINDX !"-4), time trend 
terms (TIMHVAR and its scjuare, riMEVSQ) and/or measures of 
private-sector wages in the San Jose Metropolitan Statistical Area 
(MSA) as of the relevant date (LNAVWGP and its square, LNWGPSQ). 
As in chapter 4, the price variables give the value of the Consumer Price 
Index for All Urban Consumers ('XTI-U") in tlie month immediately 
preceding the month referenced by the data (CPINDX 1 ) or three, six or 
nine months pric^r to that. Like the TIMETRND variable of ch.ipter4. 
TIMEVAR measures the number oj' years ehipsed since January L 
1960. and increases by one unit per year EN AVWGP is analogous to the 
private-sector wage variables ENWGMSAPand ENWGMINP of chap- 
ter 4. and is derived in the same way ivom the ES"2()2 data. Second, as 
noted below. 1 mciude alternative specilicalionsof the comparable worth 
variable of equation (3.7). 

Comparable worth variables 

A review of section 5,2 indicates some of the difficulties inherent in 
disentangling changes in pay induced by comparable worth from 
changes in pa> that would have occurred even in the absence of the 
comparable worth wage adjustments, I'he first pn^blem is tha?, as a 
source of betbre-and-afler comparisons, the data are quite Hniiied: data 
are available for (Mily ten dates during 1980- 8K: only two of Uicse ten 
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dates come before the city s tirst comparable worth adjustmcnl of July 
19, I98I;and only two morefallafterJune28, 1987 (when the last such 
adjustment occurred). The second problem is that the variables in the 
data do not vary both cross-sectionally and over time (except those, 
discussed below, referring t^o the comparable worth pay adjustments 
themselves). On the one hand, as noted in table 5,2. the available 
information on job.s working conditions, Haypoint ratings and (initial) 
sex composition is time-invariant; thus these variables drop out of a 
fixed-efVects analysis, and in any case can shed no light on changes over 
time. On the other hand, the environmental variables (the time trend and 
private-sector wage and employment variables) vary over time but not 
cross-sectionaily In a setting of this kind, identifying two separate 
phenomena occurring over time- comparable worth effects and other 
effects - using data for a small number of dates will inevitably prove 
dithcult. 

These limitations di.:ta(e very simple specifications of the comparable 
worth variable As noted in chapter 3. the specifications are of two 
kinds: in the first, C,^ is a function of time alone, and simply indicates 
whether comparable w^orth was "in force" as of time / and thus able to 
affect pay of any job /: in the second, C,^ varies cross-sectionally as well 
as over time, and indicates whether (and to what extent) each job / was 
targeted for a comp. ruble worth pay adjustment as of time t. 

C]^ as a funrfhm of time alonv. The Hrst version of C^^ treats the 
comparable worth effect on wages as a function of time alone, as 
embodied by two diflerent specilications. In the first or "dummy'* speci- 
fication. Q is a simple indicator variable AFTRCW 1 . equal to unity for 
all dates after the first set of comparable worth wage adjustments (July 
19. 1981 ) and zero otherwise. This treats the comparable worth adjust- 
ments as equivalent to a once-and-for-all change in the level of wages. 

A second or ^quadratic'' specification uses not only AF TRCWl but 
also two continuous variables. FTIMEAF and FTIMK.SQ. As shown in 
figure 5. 1 (which, for purposes of illustration, abstracts from all other 
factors that might ; Icct wages, c.g,. secular and cyclical effects), this 
provides a quadratic approximation to the pattern of ccMnparable wimh 
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pay adjustments that occurred during July 19. 1981 June 28, 1987. 
Specifically, FTIMEAF is equal to zero for the two dates (July 25 , 1 980, 
and November 14, 1980) prior to the first set of wage adjustments (July 
19, 1981): is equal to unity for the two dates (August 1, 1987, and 
October 22, 1988) after the last set of adjustments (which occurred on 
June 28, 1987); and, for the remaining six intermediate dates, is equal to 
the time elapsed between the current date and the first set of adjustments 
(July 19. 1981) as a fraction ofthe entire period of adjustments (July 19, 
1981-'June 28, 1987), FTIMESQ is simply the square of FTIMEAF^^ 
Thus, in this quadratic specification, the coefiicient on AFTRCWl (the 
h^^ of figure 5. 1) reflects the initial shift in pay rates that occurred with 
the first set of wage adjustments: whereas the coefficients on FTIMEAF 
and FTIMESQ (the and of figure 5,1, respectively) represent the 
efTects of subsequent adjustments through the end ofthe period consid- 
ered. Since both FTIMEAF and FTIMESQ equal unity as of the end of 
the period of pay adjustments, the final or cumulative eflect of the 
adjustments is given by the sum of the coefficients on AFTRCWl, 
FTIMEAF and FTIMESQ, 

C^^ as a fimvtkm ofhiruetim^ The second version of the comparable 
worth variable indicates the extent to which each job was targeted for a 
comparable worth wage increase as cM' time /, based on the number of 
salary range movements provided for each job under the comparable 
worth wage adjustments. Thus, this second versic^n of the comparable 
worth variable varies not only over time but also cross-sectionaliy 

In the wage analyses described below. I use two specifications of this 
version of C^,. In the first. C^, for each job as of a given date is 
rep;esented by s-ven variables. ADJCHG1-ADJCHG7. where 
ADJCHGi/. 1-7, i> the number of salary range movements given to 
that job pursuant to the a\\\ comparable worth wage adjustment as ofthe 
relevant date.^' The second specification of this version of Q, ADJ^ 
CUM. denotes the cumulative number of salary range movements given 
to each job as of the relevant date: i.e,. the sum of the ADJCHG^i, 
^/ - 1-7. as of the same date. ^ ' 

There are obvious limitations to each of these specifications. As noted 
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in chapter 3. specifying Q as a function of targeting may entail prob- 
lems of cndogcneify (for example. C,, defined in this way may not be 
independent of the regression error term). Fixed-effects estimation may 
avoid this problem to the extent that jobs are targeted for comparable 
worth w^age increases because they are ^^chronically underpaid/' pro- 
vided being \'hronica]ly underpaid" can reasonably be regarded as a 
fixed effect. However, specifying C^^as a function of targeting also raises 
a conceptual issue: even in the absence of the endogencity problem. 
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adopting this spcciHcation of Q means that one can estimate only the 
effect of comparable ^orth on targeted jobs relative to noma rfieted jobs. 

In contrast, as noted in chapter 3. specifying Q as a function of time 
alone permits one - at least in principle -to estimate the average effect 
of comparable worth on pay relative to what pay would fiave been in the 
absence of comparable worth. It will soon become clean however, that, 
given the limited number of dates for whi^-h data are available, dis- 
tinguishing comparable worth effects per se from other influences on 
wages using a "time alone" version of is not feasible here. 

Fixed-effects estimates 

With this as background. I now discuss fixed-effects wage regressions 
for female and male jobs as set out in table 5.4.^-^ For each type of job, 
the results appear in groups. Columns (i )-(3) use the first or "dummy" 
specification of the "time alone" version of C^/, columns {4)-(5) use the 
second or ^'quadratic" specification. Colunms (6)-(8) use the seven- 
variable (ADJCHG1"AI)JCHG7) specification of the targeting version 
ofC"^; columns (9) ( 1 1 ) use the cumulative (ADJ.XUM) specification. 

C'^^ as a function (f time alone. The most striking feature of the results 
for both female and male jobs when is specified as a function of time 
alone is their extreme variaiion. For example, for female jobs, the 
dummy specification with time-trend variables (column ( 1)) yields an 
implied comparable worth wage effect of 0.0505, whereas the quadratic 
specification with the same time-trend variables (column (4)) yields an 
effect of - F4882I Similarly, the quadratic specification with private- 
sector wag* variables (column (5)) implies a cumulative comparable 
worth wage i^ain of about 7.64 percent for nwn and a comparable worth 
wage loss o 'about 8.13 percent for women] Note also (recall note 14) 
that, since f^c p.vailable data refer to only ten dates, it is not feasible to 
include uiore than nine time-varying (but cross-sectionally invariant) 
regressors. This means, lor example, that it is not possible to include 
both time trend and private-sector wage variables in the quadratic 
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Table 5.4 Kixed-Effecis Wage Regressions, 1980-88 
(dep. van = LMAXSAL: /-statistics In parentheses) 
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specification (AFTRCWL FTIMEAF. FTIMESQ) of comparable 
worth wage ctTecfs, 

It seems clean then, that the small number of data points and the 
absence of variables that vary cross-sectionaliy as well as over time 
make it very dilhcult lo distinguish, in a reliable way. between wage 
increases attributable to comparable worth and wage increases attributa- 
ble lo other (e.g,, cyclical or secular) factors. 

C^^ as a function offar^eiini^. With this in mind, consider estimates 
derived using the targeting version of C^^, shown in columns {6)-{ 1 1 ) of 
table 5.4. Rather than ask about the difference between pay in the 
presence of comparable worth relative to what pay would have been in 
the absence of comparable worth, these are concerned with a potential fy 
more modest question: the effect of comparable worth on pay of targeted 
relative to other jobs. (The answers to these two questions will be the 
same only if ci>niparablc worth had no effects, even indirect uncs, on 
pay of non-targeted -e.g. , predominantly male - jobs. ) As n; \i above, 
to the extent that jobs were targeted for comparable worth wage adjust- 
mems because they were "chronically underpaid," and to the extent that 
being ^^chronically underpaid" iv iS be treated as a fixed effect, fixed- 
effects estimation avoids the endogeaeity bias (due to a correlation 
between the regression errc^r term and the targeting versiini of the 
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comparable worth variable C*^^) that may arise if OLS is used. Moreover, 
since the targeting version oi Q varies cross-sectionally as well as over 
lime, it turns out that questions about the effect of comparable worth on 
pay of targeted relative to other jobs can be answered rather precisely. 

Columns (6)^(8) of table 5 4 present estimates for female jobs using 
the sevcn-vari«ble specification of the targeting version of Q^, (Only a 
few male jobs were targeted for comparable worth wage changes, and 
then only in the last two sets of adjustments, so no results for this 
specification are shown for male jobs,) Regardless of which set of 
"^environmental variables" is used, the implied etl'eci of the comparable 
worth wage adjustments on iv nale jobs is rather stable, ranging be- 
tween about 5.6 and 5.9 percent. 

Columns (9) -( 1 1) present results obtained for both female atid male 
jobs when one collapses the seven ADJCHG^; variables into a single 
cumulative variable, ADJ^CUM. Again, the implied effect of compara- 
ble worth on wages in female jobs is highly statistically significant and 
essentially the same (between about 5.7 and 5.8 percent) regardless of 
which .set of environmental variables is used. In contrast, the implied 
effect on male jobs wages is negligible in terms of both magnitude and 
statistical significance. 

In sum, the city s comparable w(>rth wage adjustments do appear to 
have led to genuine changes in pay for predominantly femaK jobs: even 
after one takes into account environmental forces {'\s measured by 
prices, lime trend and/or private-sector wage variables) that may have 
alfected wages oser the same period, the comparable worth wage 
adjustments appear to have raised pay in targeted, predominantly 
female jobs relative to other jobs. To the extent that it is legitimate to 
assume that the comparable worth wage adjustments did not aflcct (even 
indirectly) pay in nontargeteu jobs, the comparable worth wage effects 
shown for regressions (6)-( 1 1 ) are also estimates of the etfect of com- 
parable wwth on the cost of female jobs relative \o the cost that would 
have prevailed in the absence of the ad justments. 

Of course, in a naive view, it is not necessary ti^ use a statistical 
analysis to distinguish between wage changes attributable to compara- 
ble worth and w^agc changes that winild have occurred even in the 
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absence of comparable worth: could it not be argued that the citys 
contracts with Local 101 and reports by city personnel othcials docu- 
ment all of the pay increases awarded to jobs targeted for the special 
"'"ly equity" adjustments? The dnliculty with this view is that some or 
even all of these pay changes might have occurred in any case (due. e.g. , 
to changes in the cost of living or local labor niarkci conditions): there is 
ptitcntially an important rliflcrence between (1) pay changes identified 
by city or uniofi officials as a con /cquence t.f comparable worth and (2) 
pay changes that would not have taken place, other things being equal, in 
the ab.sence of comparable worth. Furtherr.iOrc. neither the city nor the 
union has attempted to specify what, if anything, co'nparable worth did 
to pay for jobs oiher than those targeted for comparable worth pay 
adjustments. For example the cliy may in cflect have tried to (inane; 
some of the comparable worth adjustments by keeping a lid on pay for 
other jobs. (Indeed, as noted earlier, at one point during the 1981 strike 
the city threatened to do precisely this.) Alternatively, the union may 
have tried to increase support for the comparable worth adjustments by 
having male jobs (and thus. ^ncuriKibly. male workers) share in the 
gains. In eitiier ca.se. then, it is desirable to attempt to separate observed 
wage gains into components attributable to comparable worth and to 
other factors. Indeed, ignoring the underlying environment (as prt)xied 
by price, time trend and/or private sector wage variables) overstates the 
wage changes attributable to comp;»rablc worth as such: simple fixed- 
effects regression of LMAXSAL on ADJ _CUM with.out any environ- 
mental variables yields coefhcients tif 0.0164 (/ ^32,533) and 0.0539 
(/=-^4.513) for lemaie and male jobs, respectively; these are much larger 
than any of the coefhcients on ADJ.CUM shown in columns (9) -( 1 1 ) of 
table 5.4. 



5.5 longitudinal Analyses; Changes in Employmmt, 1981 -HH 

I now consider the extent to uhich the comparable worth wage 
increa.scs affected employment. As in chapter 4. ihc basic approach 
consi.sts of two .stages. First. 1 estimate the employment demand tunc- 
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tion (3. 10) to obtain measures of th^^ effect of wages on employment, 
ceteris paribus . Then, 1 use these wi.ge elasticities and the estimates (or 
guesstimales?i of the wage changes -ittributable to comparable worth 
noted in section 5,4 ? > estimate the actual elfecf on einployineni of the 
"pay equity" adjustments. 

K.nployment demand function estimates 

As in chapter 4, the unit of observatio.. m the employment demand 
analyses is a job (classification), and the dependent variable is always 
the natural logarithfn of employmetit in the job. The wage variable (the 
W^^ of (3. 10)) is the (In of the) maximum of the range of pay rates for 
each job (LMAXSAL). Estimates are presented separately for female 
and male classifications. As in chapter 4, 1 present estimates controlling 
for prices, time trend terms and/or private sector patterns, where the 
latter are now measured by the (In private-sector employment in the 
San Joac MSA as of the relevant quarfei. LN...HMPP. 

As noted in sections 3.4 and 4.5, pooled Ol.S estinuacs of employ- 
ment demand functions, e.g., (3.10). are implausible o»i a priori 
grounds: ihey may merely reflect the hierarchical nature of employ- 
ment Accordingly. I turn directly to fixed-ctfects estimates for San 
Jose, which appear in tables 5.5 and 5,6 for female and male jobs, 
respectively. Data with information on empK\vment are available for 
eight dates (trom October 17. 1981, to October 22. 1988: sec section 
5.2); thus the fixed-ctfects analyses have 101 x8--808 observations and 
41x8-- 328 observations for the 101 male and 41 female jobs, 
respectively. 

The implied wage elasticity is always at least about 0.77 (in absolute 
\aluc) for female jobs: it is smaller in absolute value (at least about 0.34) 
for male jobs. The male wage-elasticity of employment is usually 
significant at reasonable levels; the female elasticity is much less pre- 
cisely esfiniated, possibly because of the relatively hw sample si/e for 
the female jobs (since fixed-effects estimation requires one degree of 
freedom for each cross-section unit, the effective sample si/es in the 
analyses for male and female jc^bs arc 808- 101 ^-707 and 328-41 
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Table 5.5 Fixed-Effects Empioyment Regressltm-s. 
Female Jobs. m\~m 
(w^ge variable = LMAXSAL; /-statistics in parentheses) 
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Table 5.6 Fixed-Effects Employment Regressions, 
Male Jobs, 1981-88 
(wage variable =LMAXSAL; r-statistlcs in parentheses) 
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S'Hlf. DCMMV.S.' !.)( '.MNn XS ur^- iiulKalnrs tlLTUilms,' uhuihct ;in uhscrs .ilinii [XTtaiii'v to .1 
i;i\i.-n d.ih- I I Z2 2,'' S V .M ' KJ, 4 KS. " 7 sty X ! X"- , 111 ill XS. Vi,'spi,-i,li\i-K I .itlcr 

ihc !trsi tl.iif ki'vcifil !is !tk' ti.ii.i ( If) I ' x| 1. 
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--^-287, respectively). In absolute value, the lowest elasticity estimate tor 
both male and female jobs occurs when LN^HMPP but not time trend 
terms is usc^^ (column (3), tables 5.5-6): however. LN .EMPP is not 
itself significant at reasonable test levels in either regression. Of the four 
estimates in these tables, the ones in column (4) are the most plausible.''^ 
These imply w.:ge elasticities of employment for female and male jobs 
of about - \ A5 and ().52, respectively Recall that, as noicd in section 
1.4, the elasticity estimates in tables 5,5-6 are most reasonably inter- 
preted as output- (or budget-) constant employment elasticities, ex- 
clusive of any employment reductions attributable to the decline in the 
purchasing power of San Joses personnel budget due to the comparable 
worth wage inci eases. 

Thus, these estimates, like those obtained in chapter 4, are generally 
larger in absolute value than those obtained in previous work on state 
and local government employment. Again, the special nature of the 
situation considered here -analysis of a single employer that adopted 
what seem to be genuinely exogenous changes in it^ wage rates ■ may 
help explain why the resuhs here differ from those in previous work. 

Estimated employment effects 

Given the lixed -elfects wage elasticities just nined. calculation of the 
cucci of San Joses comparable worth pay adjustments on municipal 
employment is straightforward provided suitable estimates of the wage 
effects of the adjustments are available. As noted previously the esti-- 
mated wage effects indicate the impact of comparable worth on targeted 
relative to nontargeted jobs. If they also indicate the effect on pay 
relative to the ie\cls that woulu have prevailed in the absence of con!- 
parable worth -which is possible, but by no means certain- then the 
longituJinalwage anaiysesof section 5,4 suggest that comparable worth 
may have changed wages by between about 5,7 percent and 5.8 percent 
for female jobs and had es>eniially no effect on pay for male jobs. Since 
the wage elasticity <^f employment is about ~ M5 for temale jc^bs. the 
wage effect for female jobs translates into a i ctcris paribus cmploynieni 
effect that is between about -6.55 percent and -6.67 percent. In 
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contrast, since the wage analyses imply that comparable vorth had 
negligible efiects on pay in male Jobs, the employment effect on these 
jobs was likewise negligible. 

Of course, actual employment in female jobs rose between October 
1981 and October 1988, because other forces in addition to comparable 
worth wage increases vveie at work. In particular, the fixed-effecis 
analyses in tables 5.5- 6 imply exogenous employment growth of over 
10 percent per year for women s jobs. Thus, to say that the employ- 
ment effects of comparable worth were (no more than) about -6.67 
percent for female j-^bs is not to say that, due to comparable worth, 
employment in 1988 was lower hy these amounts for these jobs than was 
the case in 1981 . Rather, it means that, in the absence of comparable 
worth, employmenl in 1988 would haw been about 6.67 percent higher 
than if aciucUy was. In other words, implementation of six year 
comparable worth wage adjustments in San Jose was roughly the eq* 
alent of somewhat less than a year of h^st growth fc^r female jobs. 



SM Summary and Conclusions 

Because of the limitations inherent in the available Jala, conclusions 
abt)ut the effects on wages of San Ji>ses comparable worth wage adjust- 
ments are problen)atic. If thev can properly be regarded as measures of 
the etfect on wages relative to levels that would otherwise have pre- 
vailed, then the estimates indicate that San Joses comparable worth pay 
adjustments may have raised wages by between 5.7 percent and 5.8 
percent in female jobs, and had negligible elfects on pay in male ji^bs. 
As a result, the six years of comparable worth wage adjustments in San 
Jose had a negligible effect on employment in male jobs, and may have 
reduced employment in female jobs by between 6.55 percent to 6,67 
percent " roughly the equivalent of somewhat less than a year of lost 
employment growth. '^"^ In terms of employment, then, the real h>sers 
from the comparable worth pa\ adjustments in San Jose -as in Min- 
nesota are likely to ha\e been persons (particularly women) in the 
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private sector or not in the labor force who were seeking public-sector 
jobs. 



' MiK'h of Ulc Jisv•u^^lon in \h\s sc*.!ion is based \>n l'].snini;uiu fl9S()), Hutncr (l^Hf^) hik! 
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mereases with H.ivpomts. but at a deereasin^ rale i:\aluated ;n the approxntuitc overall average 
Ha> point ■ ahief2 pomtsi. an additional UUiay points arc as^^viated. on average .md other things 
being etjual. w ith nn^'hly 2 ^9 [vicent higher salar). 

^ F'.salualed at the jppro\ima!e mean v aiue i toi all jobs tak.'n togettier) 2 1 9 lias ponits. the 
1988 results impiv thai an mcrease of fo Ha> piunts i\ asstK i..!*".! . (»n average and <»ther thmps being 
equal, with an uierease in pav ot about 2 bh pfieent (vs about 2 ^9 {Kreent in the restilts for JuK 
1980} 

" in eaeh uise, tlu'Ne percenta^ie lli*uies lepfesent tlie vfiange in tfie natural logar ithin (»f salaiN 
asstviatcd with an iiurease in Hav points from 2 19 (the overall mean Hiiv point \alueMo 22^i imphc'd 
b> the repression eoetheients for the relevant sear (either M>8t?or 1988) 

See note of i ha pier } for further distussusn ot tfiis ihsiinefuMi. 
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IwcxanipkMhLMaliis.' ot FTIMI-Al- tor data :is ol March 17. l^iS4. is ahnit 0.448 {so that 
FTIMHSO IN slii^hlK ovlt 0.20). To sci' this, note thai the piTuni ot uiiiic ad)UslnK-nts i 1V81-H7^ 
cuvcrcdhv the data is appro \inia!cl> Ni\ scars lony aruithat as of Marcl) 17, i^)84. about f\so)c.irs 
and ci^hl nionth.s hud elapsed since tlic liisl adiusiniL'Mls n!" Juh \9. i^Hj 

For example, a job that rceeived a \\{\ adiustment of the salars ran^'es c fleet i^c as ot ihe lust 
ofthc comparable wi>rth changes (June 28. 1^)H7) \uuiid have ADJCHCHADJCHCJ^ equal to zero 
for all dates; v^ould have ADJCHG? equal lo /en^ loi ail dates prjor to June 1MS7. and 
have ADJCHG7 equal totive tor ail dates after June 27. ]^K7. Similarly, a job that tics er received a 
pay equity adjuslnienl \\oijld ha\e zero values !i>r eacli ol the ADJCIKh/ \ar!ahles as ol all dates. 
(Values slunvn \u tabic 5,2 Uie Al)jC"H<t(^ are tlie "linaT' \aUies- i.e. . relevant to dates alter June 
27. 1987.) 

^ ' |-\>r example, eonsider a lob that received afi increase o! live salarv raii^'cs as pari of the tii Nt 
adjustments iJulv 19. 1981). a tiirthcr increaNC ol tour rangcN under the second adjustments 
(August 15. 19K2l ami ntme mans otihc subsequent adjustmems. Then, tor this job, CUMCHCW 
equals zero pnor to JuK 19. 1981 . equals five ((^r dates between July 19. 1981 and August 14, 19S2: 
and equals nine for dafcson or after August 15. 19X2 The entries ii^r AI)J_.Cl^M jn table 5,2 are 
the "linaf* values, i c . tht^e reie\ant ti> ilates alter June 27. 19S7. 

'-^ Recall that tins i^hapler's wage anaKses reler esclusiveh to jobs . .All oi the \ariahles - the 
CiMiiparahle woriii and en ■ i r^nin lental (i.e . time- treUii and private wage) variables - included in the 
hxed-eireets regressuuis table 5.4 cvlnbii onl> tniie-sencs \ariat)nn: nofie ot theni vanes cross- 
seetionall) as v^ell as over time. (In ctiiurasi. chapter 4"sanal>.ses <it \^ages m Mmnesota v\ere based 
on data for indiv idual en)plt>yees lather tlian |oKs. .ind thus included variables thai varv cross 
secljonallv as well as o\er time. ) This has several nnplicalunis for the wage iUial> scs ot this chapter. 
First. sin*.e the data cover imlv ten dates, it is feasililc to Include no more tlian nine tunc -varying 
{but eross-secljonall_> invariant) regassi^rs m the ti.xed eflecis fcgressuuis Seciuid. m the .jbsenee 
i>f variables thai var> crt^ss- sectional Is. j^suiled ( )LS regressions u iththe same variables used in the 
rixed-etlects regressions of table 5 4 vicld ciK'tlictent estimates {hat are idcnfical tn the tivcd-etfects 
esimiaies. .s<» I tio not present or dts^u^^ ptH>led OLS result^ correspnnJnig to the hxe^l etlecis 
results ni Cable 5 4. 

I he ctass listir^gs ii>r Oclobei 1981 and later dale^ ■ l e . tor the dates considered w) these 
analyses ol enipKn itient shovk the nnmmum asudl as the maMtnum ol the salarv range for each 
classitu-atuni; hence, ti^ nkMsure the ct»si of workers in each classificat i<m lor these aiialvses, one 
can Use the iin ot } niininnnn » ^ maximum salars. or tlu' (In ol ihcf midpomt betvvcen the masnnum 
and the minnnuni The results, however, are v irlualK klentical regardless iM' vUiish i'l these three 
wage variables is used 

In a nutsfiell. the ildleience KMwem nved-etlects and ptn^led ()I .S estimates i^t einplov ment 
luncti(>ns for San Jose is esscnf lallv the s^tnieas ihc dillercnt, e tof .Stinnesiiia uee partkularlv table 
4.8)- in San J<^se as in Minnesiita. ponied uLS estimates ttf wage e!as!icities ol eniplovment are 
cmisiderablv fnghcj m abMiIutc '..slue th.an Uwd eilects e-a>ma!es derived UMiig the same set M 
Uime varv ing^ variables 

The tourth coltimn o\ talMes 5 ^ b u-^es ihe niosi general possible specHicalUfh ot cnvifi>jr 
mental variables: .i set of dunnnies, one toi each p^'runl repre.senied m tlie data bev<MKl the tiist. 
winch thus nnphcaiv the rctciencc citegorv i-Wne tiiai dillerenics bet^veen ^oefficierUs nn tlie 
successive dummv var lahles tn this fourth column measure exogenous einpU^vinent growtfi lror!i 
one date to the next, i in absojtne v aiue. the wage elastteities % lelded bv rhss speciltcation are eitfuM 
alMnn the same ast^ larger than those denved using .inv of the ntlier variants. I he general ihiinniv 
Variable sjvcdicatron is leassblc m the . npiov f>ienf analvses K\ause the "wage" variable m these 
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analvscs varies iTross'Stvtionally as well ;is o\er tjme In ct>nlrast. m most of the analyses of vvapcs 
a-fM^rtcd in cable 5-4. then.* are no sariahles that vary cross scctH^nally. and so in those anaiysivs a 
fully general dummy variahie spceifieatum of ihe kind uh-J m tables 5 5 6 not fH>ssihlc. 

In particular, in^e the results in ciiiunin (4u)t each tabic and recall the discussion in note 1 7, 
abtive. 

'** Note, hitwevcr. that these enipKninent eHccts are based on output- (budget-) constant 
elasticities, /tnd so may hasc been maiinifieJ at least to sotne extent b\ (e.g. I expenditure cuts 
undertaken to help pay for the v\a^e in*, rcascs 



Comparable Worth in Australia 



This chapter is concerned with Australia's version of comparable worth: 
a policy, first adopted in 1972, of "equal pay for work of equal value." 
Several countries have adopted pay policies that contain at least some 
elements of the comparable mmh principle (Beliace 1980), and a 
number of observers have argued that Australia's implementation of 
''equal pay for work of equal value'' has fallen far short of perfeetion. 
Nevertheless, it appears that Australia, to a greater extent than most if 
not all other countries, has adopted and even implemented pay-setting 
practices that can reasonably be characterized as akin to comparable 
w^orth. How have these policies affected wages and employment of 
women and men? 



6.1 Background 

To the U.S. observer, the idea that comparable worth of any kind 
would find a home in Australia might at first seem pu//.iing. Compara- 
ble w^orth in Ausimlia. the land ol Crocodile Dundee, Ned Kelly the 
Outback, and Rupert Murdoch? 

Perhaps the most important factor contributing to comparable worth 
in Australia is that "|g)overnment intervention m the labour market in 
Australia is almost as old as white settlement" (Decry and Plowman 

I Ihank ji my Vton. httncuj Apps. Shcila M. ii<^>nc)L Ciiirc Burton. Da%jd Card. Bruce 
Chiipmun, R C Duik.hk Bijh (Jrcgorv. Paul Miller. Martin Parkinvm. ChriMnphcr Pissarkics. 
Mar|::jref Pnsscr, H\iv Rjcfn^ds^ni, jamc^ Robinson. Sk'phanic Shccan. Christine Short. Maruarcl 
Tht^rntofK Pa il Vc»lkcr. and par!;, ipants m seminars at the Australian National University. Prince 
ft>n t^niVLTsifv. the U^^^ersHv (»f NK'ihHmrne. the I'niH'fMls ofNevi S(>uth Wales, and the l^niwrsity 
ot N^vstcrn Ausiraha h»r inanv helplul dtwtissums. lettus. atid eonuuentson prcvu>us '^ersnms oi 
this chapter 
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1985, p, 107). A major result of such intervention is that wage determine 
ation is probably more centralized in Australia than in any other country 
in the developed capitalist world. For much of Australias history^ state 
intervention was consciously used to keep women out of "male jobs/* 
Under the right circumstances, how^ever, intervention could be used for 
quite different objectives. By the 1960s, an elaborate institutional struc- 
ture based on slate intervention in wage-setting was timily in place. It 
was only a matter of time before someone would see its potential for 
altering sex differences in wages along lines suggested by comparable 
worth principles. 

Government regulation of labor markets began in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, when much of the workforce consisted 
of convicts resettled from England. Australias colonial governors felt it 
necessary to take at least some steps to regulate the terms and conditions 
of convict employment. The scarcity of labor led to a system of pay- 
ment, even for some convict workers, and thus to additional regulations. 

Between the gold rushes of the 1850s and the 1890s. government 
continued to intervene in labor relations, setting a "pattern of part- 
nership between go> ernnient and private instituMons" (Butlin 1959, p. 
38). Government itself was a major employer, concerned with building 
infrastructure for the young colony. In the 1 890s. Australia went through 
a series of strikes and lockouts "of a scale and bitterness which threat- 
ened the whole fabric of the state" (Dee ry and Plowman 1985. p. 125). 
and was sharply divided on the question of tariff protection. Eventually, 
there developed a kind of social contract, based on tariffs and wage 
regulation: avoid industrial conflict by relying on government tribunals 
to conciliate and arbitrate disputes over wages, working conditions and 
the like; grant employers tariff protection against imports, but make 
sure they paid fair wages to their workers once they had such protection. 

Accordingly, Australia began to move towards a system of concilia- 
tion and arbitration of industrial disputes,^ In 1894. South Australia 
became the first state to adopt a compulsory arbitration law. The 19(X) 
federal constitution auihorized the national parliament ii> pass laws for 
"conciliation and arbitration foi* the prevemlon and settlement of indus- 
trial disputes extending beyond the limits of any one state /"^ which led to 
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passage of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act 0904). 
This established a Federal Court ol Conciliation and Arbitration for 
settlement of industrial disputes, At first, the Court attracted relatively 
little attention, but in 1 906 the Excise Tarilf Act sealed the second half of 
Australias budding socml bargain: employers could apply for certifi- 
cates of exemption that would grant them tariff protection, but granting 
of such certificates depended on their paying their employees a fair and 
reasonable wage. 

Since the Harvesrercd^c of 1907, the Court has been a powerful force 
in national wage determination, and an ever-increasing fraction of the 
workforce has been brought into the conciliation and arbitration system. 
At present, almost 90 percent of employees arc covered by tribunal 
awards of some kind. Almost 40 percent are covered by awards issued 
by federal as opp<^sed to state or other awards. (This understates the true 
influence of federal awards, however, since state and other tribunals 
often follow the federal lead-) 

In recent years, the Court - called the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Commission during 19,% 89^ -has consi.sted of ^^presidential mem- 
bers' (a president and 13 deputy presidents) and 28 commissioners. The 
president must be a lawyer: most of the deputy presidents are lawyers 
(although there is no recjuirement that they be lawyers). Of the commis- 
sioners appointed between 1956 and 1980, 43 percent were previously 
unionists, 33 percent came from managerial backgrounds and 20 {kt- 
cent were formerly in government (Dabscheck and Niland 198K p. 
243). All members are appointed by the government of the day and may 
.serve until the age of 65. 

The Commissions primary responsibility is to resolve industrial 
disputes by conciliation (^r - if attempts at conciliation fail -by binduig 
arbitration of the claims of the parties.^ All that is necessary for a 
•'dispute" to exist is '^that one party usually the employer, reject scmie 
demand made by another party, usually a union" (Decry and Plowman 
1985, pp. 134-5), Although other parties rintervenors." e.g., the 
federal and state governments and other parties, such as advocacy 
groups) may participate in Commission hearings on a dispute, in gen- 
eral the parties consist of one or more unions, on one hand, and one or 
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more employers, on the oihcr."^ Particular disputes are referred to 
individual commissioners: disputes regarding industries are heard by 
individual deputy presidents on more usually, panels consisting of twotti 
four members of the Commission. Disputes of national economic ini~ 
portance-c the standard workweek, the minimum wage, etc. -are 
decided by a "Full Bench" consisting of at least three members, two of 
whom must be presidential members. 

Commission decisions, called awards, have the full force of law. Such 
awards cover specified employers and unions (a given award usually 
covers several employers or even an entire industry rather than just one 
firm): they tend to follow occupational (and to a lesser extent industrial ) 
boundaries. '^Roping-in*' awards apply previous aw^ards to employers 
newly discovered to be operating in the relevant industry. 

Although the federal Commission is by far the most important tri- 
bunal with the power to affect wages and other terms of employment, 
individual state tribunals also issue decisions on such is!,ues. The Com- 
mission is ultimately res{X)nsibie for determining whether it or a state 
tribunal has jurisdiction in a given case. Federal government employees 
are automatically subject to federal jurisdiction, as are workers in 
industries that involve .mployers operating in more than one state: 
interstate unionism typically leads to federal jurisdiction. In some 
areas -notably, state public services (including teaching, nursing and 
social welfare)-- workers are represented by unions within individual 
states: here, state tribunals typically have Jurisdiction. 

For present purposes, one of the most iniportant aspects o\' the 
Commission and the state tribunals is that their pay awards determine 
minimunu rather than maximum, wage rates. Labor and management 
are therefore free to negotiate rates (called overaward payments) in 
excess of these minima. (Although rare until the late l%()s. (ncrawaril 
payments have become important since that time.) In determining pay 
awards, the Commission (or a state tribunal) is able to exercise consider- 
able discretion. Section 40(c) of the law establishing the arbitration 
system specifies that the Commission is to "act according to equity, goixl 
conscience and the substantial merits of the case without regard to 
technicalities and legal form/' The Commission may receive formal 
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statements and documents from the contending parties, may hear sworn 
testimony from witnesses offered by the parties, and may conduct on- 
site interviews and job inspections. Use of legal counsel is not required,^ 
and neither is legal formalism - although some parties, notably union- 
ists, have complained about excessive legalism in the Commissions 
manner of operation. 

Not surprisingly, questions about pay rates have historically been 
amon;. the most contentious issues considered by the Commission (and 
its predecessor, the Court). Whatever may be the degree of legalism in 
other aspects of i's operations, the Commissions wage awards do 
resemble court decisions in two important respects. First, if only to 
avoid inconsistency and charges of unfair treatment, essentially the 
same principles tend to be applied to claims involving different indus- 
tries, in much the same way as a court would apply a given statute to 
different cases. Second, principles adopted in previous decisions tend to 
be applied to subsequent cases, in much the same way as courts follow 
the principle oi'Marc Jcasis (reliance on past precedent). 

The principles adopted in wage decisions have shifted over time but, 
in one form or anc^^her, most of them can be viewed as attempts to base 
wages on supply-side and/or demand-side considerations: workers 
needs, employers ability to pay, changes in the cost of living, and 
government policy at the micro (efficiency, equity ) and macro (stabiliza- 
tion) levels have all played some role in the wage-setting process. The 
issues addressed in vvagc-fixing may c(Miveniently be divided into two 
parts: questions about the aggregate level of wages, addressed in so- 
called national wage cases; and questions about wage differentials, 
addressed in so-called industry cases. 

The agfjregati* le\el of wages 

In one of the earliest cases, the 1907 Harvester Judgment (2 Common^ 
\\valth Arhitraium Rep<>ns (hereafter. CAR), p. I). Henry Bournes 
Higgins, president of the Court, adopted seven shillings per day (for a 
six-day workweek) as a fau' and reasonable minimum wage for unskilled 
lab<ir. Relying in part on testimimy offered by a butcher, a landlords 
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agent and nine laborers wives, Higgins held that this sum was in line 
with the budget of the average male laborer with a wife and three 
children, and was neeessary to satisfy the "normal needs of the average 
employee regarded as a human being livin^ in a eivili/ed community."'^ 
The sum determined on the basis of this "needs ' standard became know n 
as the "basic wage," the wage payable for essentially unskilled labor. 
Higgins later introduced the concept of adjustments in the basic wage 
for changes in the cost of living. 

The Harvester decision also recognized the need to add margins lo the 
basic wage to allow for difVerentials in skill, effort, responsibility and 
working conditions, thereby yielding the "secondary wage." As Higgins 
later explained (1922. pp. 6-7, footnotes omitted): 

The secondary wage is reniuneniiion tor an> exceptional giffs o^ 
cji alitications. noiofifv? individuu! en^ployce. hut gilts or qualilica^ 
tion. nccL'ssary for the pcrtormancc ofThc function, e.g.. skill as a 
Iradcsni.m. exceptional heart and physique, as in the case of a 
shearer, execpnon:! rcsponsibiiity, e.g.. for human life as in the 
case ot winding (*r hK'oniotivc enguie-drivers. 

The job of fitter in the Mcta! Trades was the first classification for which 
a secondary wage was determined; soon, fitters -and Metal Trades 
awards generally -became an irn[)ortant benchmark lor oth^T 
decisions. 

, . he\'ause fillers were employed in v\ide range t^f jndus»^ i'_*s and 
because it be extended to othci classifK alit^ns v\hich required 

the same degree oi' skill and trainiiig: millers, borers, slotters. gear 
cutters, cutting bar tirillers. lappers. precisuMi gruiders. hrass 
finishers, turners, boiler-makers and metal moulders. In other in- 
dustries the htter s rate was applied xo tradesmen such as carpenters, 
cot)pers. tailors, printing compositors, butchers, and so on. Mem^ 
hers of the C\nirt argued that those trades required }KM*iiHJs of 
apprenticeship and training and a degree of numual skill similar to 
that of the titter The establishment t^'a tradesman's rate in any award 
in turn provided a benclimark by which the marginal relativities 
[i.e.. dttferentials in ^Vsectmdary wage rates') of other classihcations 
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within that award couid be lixcd. (Decry and Pltnvnian 1085, p. 



In time, wage cases u:r the Metal Trades became national test cases, 
important Ixnh lor adjustiiK^nt of the basic wage and - via operation of 
the principle of \H>niparative wage justice" -for fixing the general level 
of the margin, i.e,, the secondary wage, for tiic economy as a whole. 
Comparative wage Justice (in simple terms) requires the continuance of 
pre-existing relativities [i.e., wage differentials!, " ensure thai 

one group does not fall behind another (Hancock 1984, p. 190). Al- 
though relative award rates can and do change, comparative wage 
justice tends to preserve them: 

Under the operation of the principle of comparative wage justice, 
the interlocking relationship iKi ween av\*ardclassiHcatii^ns made the 
wage structure rigid. . . . |W|hen the Metal Trades Award varied, 
pressures mounted for variations to both dependent and related 
awards. If one award varied, related classifications in other awards 
'.^ nuld also seek a variation, on the grounds (^f eoinparatiw wage 
justice with the award already varied. Classiticalions within awards 
had then to be saried by the same profxirtions. Thus comparative 
wage justice hecame an imjH>rtant way ot transmining wage gams 
fnnn<ine award ti^aniUher (Decry and FMowman 1985. pp. ,VV)-7j 

In the 1930s, the Great Depression led the arbitiation court to con- 
sider the demand side of the market, cutting nominal w^age awards 
(relatixe to earlier levels) on the grounds that the capacity of the econ- 
omy to pay high wages w^as severely undermined. A "workers needs* 
standard gave to an "employers ability to pay" standard. Subse- 
quent decisions reathrmcd the primacy of this "ability to pay" criterion 
and allowed, e.g., for a "prosperity loadin^ during periods when 
economic conditions were favorable. The '^needs' standard w^a,s never 
completely abandoned, but it was certainly decmphasized. For exam- 
ple, although changes in the price level were still considered, they were 
deemed relevant not so much as indicators of changing worker "needs" 
but rather as a rcHection of changes m ^^mployers ''ability to pay" In 
1953, the court announced that it would rely on a set of macroeconomic 
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indicators - investnient. production and productivity, overseas iradc and 
the overseas balance* retail trade indicators, etc. in determining the 
national "ability to pay" There followed a number of changes and 
amendments to wage setting policy that gave priority lo niacriX\H>nomic 
concerns. 

In 1%7. the Courts successor, the Conciliati(in and Arbitration 
Commission, decided that it would focus on the *1otal wage." i,e., the 
sum of the basic wage and the secondary w^age (Hmployers Ibtal Wage 
Case. I 10 Ol/?. p. 146), Tfiis reflected increasing preoccupation with 
macroeconomic stabili/.ation. During the 1470s and 1980s, wage deci- 
sions came to he viewed as an iniportant tool of incomes pi)!icy. and the 
Cotnmission devoted much time and attention to questions about the 
macroeconomic consequences of its decisions and the degree to which 
wage awards would be linked to mllation and productivity (Braun 1974; 
Deery and Plowman 1985). There was growing Ci>ncern ahout reducmg 
or preventing *11ow'on"- the potential for awards in one industry to lead 
to demands, and thus wage increases, in many other industries. In !9S3, 
the Commission decided that increases in pay rates outside the "national 
v*'age adjustment" framewink (i.e., for reasons other than productivity 
grcv inflation adjustment) were to he strictly Innited. Changes in a 
jof effort, responsihility or working cinulitions could prompt 

wage adjustments, but only if such ^*work value'' changes were "such a 
significant net additicm to u'n'k requirements as to warrant the creation 
of a new classification," Ani^tnalies and inequities^ were to be brought 
hefore an Anomalies Conference, which could adjust award rates in 
response to inequities only if the change ( : was justified on the merits. 
(2) had "no likelihood of flow-on," (3) would entail "negligihie" ceo- 
no]mc cos! and (4) would he a "once-only matter" {National Wage Case 
1983, MP Print F29()0. pp. .^1-2), 

Wage differentials 

To sum up {ill the risk ni further oversimplityuig) the discussion thus 
far. Commission decisions 4m the total wage 0>r. earlier, on the hasic 
wage and margins, i.e., the secondarv wage) set the general level of 
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wages: and comparative wage justice then passes these basic decisions 
through the structure of the economy, essentialiy preserving existing 
wage differentials ("relativities"). But how are wage differentials deter- 
mined in the first instance? 

The main concept underlying the initial determination of differentials 
is called "work value," Determination of work value involves "the 
detailed identification of job characteristics and the attachment of 
money values to the total package'* (Hancock 1984, p, 190). One 
authoritative survey of awards has identified no less than 55 factors that 
have figured in work value assessments (Hutson 1971, pp. 163-4). For 
the most part, these factors may be grouped inder four main headings 
that sound (and arc) very much like those advocated by U.S. proponents 
of comparable worth: skill, effort, responsibiuty and working condi- 
tions.^ As noted earlier, changes in these four factors are now the only 
circumstances that can lead to a change in work value (National Wage 
Case 1983, MD Print F29()0, p. 50). 

As Hancock ( 1984, p. 190) has put it, "The processes of cerebration 
which converted years of training or on-the-job responsibility into 
money have never been described." Work value determination has often 
been somewhat rough-and-ready In the Marine Cooks Case of 1906 (2 
CAR p. 55 ffj, Mr. Justice Higgins compared the work of marine cooks 
and butchers with thai of butchers assistants, whose wages had been 
determined by the Vict{)ria wages board; similarly, in the Boot Trades 
Case of 1909 he awarded footwear industry operatives the same rate as 
that given to niu^al machinists on the grounds that "there is much general 
resemblance betw^^en the character of the work of such machinists and 
the work of factory bootmakers' (4 CAR. p. 1 ). As noted earlier, in time 
the Men:' Trades awards were used to determine pay rates in a variety of 
industries: thus, for example, tin solderers in the Food Preservation 
industry were compared with canister makers in the Metal Trades (Food 
PrcserversXase, 45 CAR. p. 343). in general, there has been little or no 
use of ibrma! job cvaluatii^ns of the kind described in chapter 1 ; rather, 
work value determination in Australia has usually been relatively infor- 
mal, and certainly much less systematic than (e.g.) the Hay point-factor 
method. 
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Once an cKCupation s work value has been detennined, it is reassessed 
from first principles only rarely, and the relativity or wage differential 
between a given job and others tends to be prcserved via the principle of 
comparative w^age justice: at present, changes in wage differentials are 
atlowed only if there is a demonstration that there have been impi^rtant 
changes in work value. The burden of primf that work value has 
changed, which lies squarely on the unions making the claim, can be 
onerous. For example, in the 1961 Professional Engineers case {97 
CAR, p. 233), professiona! engineers in the Federal Public Service 
argued against the historic practice of assessing their work and pay in 
relation to that of members of the administrative and clerical divisions of 
the service. Instead, they argued, their work should be compared with 
that of professionals in the higher reaches of the professional officer 
salary scale (e.g., lawyers, architects, dentists and doctors). After 180 
days of proceedings spread over three and one-half years involving 26 
lawyers (including 8 Queens Counsels and the Commonwealth Crown 
Solicitor), during which the Commission heard about 180 witnesses, 
received over 600 exhibits (including several motion pictures) and 
conducted several on-site inspections, the Commission eventually 
agreed with many of the engineers claims. Ironically, the wages of 
clerical and administrative ofiicers were eventually restored to their 
previous relationship with those of the professional engineers (Mol- 
huysen 1962: Deery and Plowman 1985, pp. 342-4). 

Female/male differentials 

Unlike other wage differenti-ils, the arbitration system paid relatively 
little attention to the sex differential in pay until the 1970s. Moreover, 
until the 1970s, the arbitration system had effect ively institutionalized a 
sizable differential in awards betw^een men and women. 

The Rural Workers Case of 1912 (6 CAR. p. 61) was the first case to 
consider questions of sex ditterences in wages. Although the agri- 
cultural workers unions were asking for "equal pay for equal work Mr 
Justice Higgins noted that this request was ambiguous, and that what the 
unions were seeking might better be described as equal pay for "work of 
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the same character." w ith fruit picking, fruit pitting and fruit packing all 
to be treated as comparable. This Higgins was not willing to agree to. 
All the work was unskilled, and so it might be argued that it should all be 
paid at the same minimum (basic) wage. Higgins pointed out. however, 
that the minimum wage established in the Harvester case was the sum 
necessary to 

nieet the normal needs t^f an average einpUnce, one of his normal 
needs being the need for domestic lire. If he has a wife and children, 
he is under an obhgation -even a legal obligation-to niaintain 
them. How is such a minimum applicable to the case of a wc^iian 
picker? She is not. unless perhaps in very exceptional circum- 
stances, under any such t)bligalion. The minimum cdnoi be based on 
exceptional cases. (6 CAR. p. 71 . ) 

This distinction quickly hardened into precedent. In the Theatrical Case 
(1 1 CAR, p, 133) five years later. Mn Justice Powers. Deputy President 
of the Court, established the basic terms of 50 years of subsequent 
decisions as follows ( 1 1 CAR. p. 146); 

This Court allows to men a livini! wage based on the assumption 
that the average man has to keep a wife and famiiy of three children 
whatever the value of the work he does may be. 

The Court allows a living wage to a W{>man as a single woman. 

The single man often gets more than his work is worth, hut if 
single men are paid less than married men tlie cheap< r labour would 
be enipkned and they could not make the nccessaiV provision for 
marriage. 

There remained thv' question of differences in pay for occupations 
whose sex cotiiposition was different- In his Rural Workers deci:uon, 
Higgins applied the "needs" criterion to this issue with an interesting 
twist. Pay for predominantly male jobs such as blacksmitns "must be 
such as recognises that blacksmiths are usually men" (6 C i/?, p. 72). 
i.e.. should be sufficient to support a family: for predominancy female 
jobs such as fruit packing and pitting, the wage "should be that suitable 
for a single woman supporting herself imty" ( 13 CAR. p. 692. Clothing 
Trades Case summarizing Rural Workers Case 1912). Fruit 
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picking was a different story, for it was done by substantial numbers of 
both men and women (albeit with men in the majority). 

There has been observed for a long time a tendency to subslitute 
women for men in industries, even in occupations which are more 
suited for men; and in such occupations it is often the result of 
women being paid lower wages than men. Fortunately for siKicty. 
howeverjhe greater number ofbrcad winners still are men. ... Asa 
result. I come to the conclusion that in the case of the pickers, men 
and women, being on a substantial level, should be paid on the same 
level of wages; and the employer will then be at liberty freely to 
select whichever sex and whichever person he prefers for the work, 
(6 CAR. p, 72.) 

This would have several desirable consequences, Higgins suggested. 
First, setting the same w^age for male and female pickers would lead to 
"true and healthy competition - not competition as in a Dutch auction by 
taking lower remuneration, but competition by making oneself more 
useful tothe employer** (6 CAR, p. 72.)The other benefit, implied rather 
than stated, was that setting the same wage regardless of sex would tend 
to keep women out of picking work. Accordingly. Higgins awarded 
adult pitters (most of whom were female) and adult female packers a 
wage of nine pence per hour, and awarded adult male packers and all 
adult pickers {men or women) a wage of twelve pence per hour (6 CAR, 
pp, 80 1), 

In the Clothing Trades Case 1919 (13 CAR. p, 647), Higgins adopted 
the same approach but was still more explicit: 

in the case of tailoring, there is no doubt that men and women are in 
competition; but that the competition is weighted in favour of the 
women by the practice of paying women lower rates, Mr. Scovell, 
who appears for many employers before me and who conducts a 
workshop himself, said very frankly that if he had to choose between 
men and women as employees in all the operations of the industry, at 
equal rates, other things being equal, he would always choose men. 
I tind the lower rates habitual for women are the cause of the gradual 
disappearance of men from ihe industry in all but the most skilled 
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operations, or the operations {mch as pressing ofi) which require 
strength. "Women are equal to men in brains, unequal in muscle/' as 
one employer graciously admits, I find that the lower rates for 
women have driven the men from the making of trousers and vests 
and from the making of most of the sac coats. The men are. in effect, 
making a last stand at bcxiy and dress coats, cutting, trimming, 
fitting, pressing. Is it right that this Court should aid the gentle 
mvaders? 

. , .It is urged here for the employers that { should not now. by 
prescribing equal wages, drive the women out of employment: but it 
is equally serious to drive men out of employment by prescribing 
unequal wages. , . . |As|cven the [employers) admit|J . . .[ijf there 
are 1,000 jobs vacant, and 1. 000 men and 1.000 women want the 
jobs, it is better forscKicty-if the candidates are equally qualified - 
that most of the jobs should go to the men, (13 CAR. pp. 701-2.) 

The net result was that women would be paid lower wages than men 
e.xcepi in occupations in which women might displace men -in which 
case w^ages were to be equal for both women and men. 

The reaction of female workers to this version of equal pay was 
mixed. One female tailor testified in the Clothing Trades case, '^If girls 
got the same wages, the girls would be employed if they can do as well as 
the average man .... The girls want the same rate even at the risk of 
losing employment" { 1 3 C iR. p. 704). Other women in similar circum- 
stances were less sangui le: 

In Victoria, the commercial Clerks Board on which women were 
not represented, deliberately fixed equal pay for women working as 
clerks in order to improve the chances ol men clerks, and an appeal 
was brought by women clerks to the Industrial Appeals Ci>urt t>n the 
ground that the Determination of the Board would oust them from 
employment. They, therefore, asked for a lower wage to be fixed for 
women clerks, and the Court upheld the appeal and granted their 
request. (Royal Commission into Industrial Arbitration in New 
South Wales. 1914. qui^t^ii in Schcrcr 1984. p. 132.) 

Such objections notwithstanding, subsequent Court decisions 
adopted Higgins* framework, setting a lower female wage for most 
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occupations (except those in which women competed with men). The 
Clothing Trades Case had fixed the lemaie basic wage at 35 shillings per 
week, 54 percent of the male basic weekly wage of 65 shillings; and it 
remained at roughly that ratio in subsequent cases "notwithstanding the 
shift from the needs to the capacity to pay approach in fixing the male 
basic wage" (Deery and Plowman !985. p, 309). 

During World War II, female wage rate fixing was the Job of the 
Womens Employment Board, which made awards of between 60 and 
100 percent of the relevant male rate (the largest group received 90 
percent). In 1944, the Court reassumed jurisdiction over female wages. 
In its Basic Wage Inquiry 1949-50 (68 CAR. p, 698), the Court ex^ 
plicitiy rejected union demands for equal rates for males and females as 
both undesirable and unsustainable, instead setting the female basic 
wage at 75 percent of the male figure (68 CAR. pp. 815-9). 

The following year, the International Labour Organization adopted its 
Convention No. 1(X). calling tor "equal pay for work of equal value/' 
and Australian unionists, rebuffed by the federal Court, began pressing 
for equal pay -cither for work of equal value, or, as a second-best, for 
equal work -at the state level In 1958, the most populous and most 
progressive siate, New South Wales, adopted relatively narrow legisla- 
tion requiring equal pay for equal work: Queensland (1964). Tasmania 
(1966. though only tor government employment). South Australia 
(1967) and Western Australia (1968) followed. All state governments 
began to implement equal pay within the state public services (although 
in Victoria, equal pay was confmed to teachers). 

Prospects for equal pay seemed to be improving. As noted earlier, in 
1967 the Conciliation and Arbitration Commission (successor to the 
Court) had shifted from the concept ol^a basic wage and a secondary 
wage (i.e., a skill margin) to the concept of a total wage. The Commis- 
sion observed that this meant that, for the time being, there would be two 
total wages, one for men and one for women, creating apparent 
anomalies. ^ ^ 

The Commission then appeared to open the door to equal pay -an 
equal total wage - for equal wc^rk: it awarded the same imrease in wages 
to adult males and females, and noted that earlier decisions had athrmcd 
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the concept of equal mari>his for men and women doing equal work. 
"The extension of that concept to the total wage would involve economic 
and industrial sequels and calls for thorough investigation and debate in 
which a policy of gradual implementation could be considered," the 
Commissions decision said, "We invite the unions, the employers and 
the Comnionwealth to give careful study to these questions with the 
knowledge that the Commission is available to assist by conciliation or 
arbitration in the resolution oi thc problems."^' 

The Equal Pay decisions. In 1968, as demonstrators marched .)utside, 
the unions, joined by womens groups, went back into the Commission 
to ask for equal pay for equal work. The Commissions decision (Equal 
Pay Cases 1969, 127 CAR. p. 1142) agreed that the concept of the 
"family wage" used to justify the historic niaie/female diflerence in 
awards "no longer has the significance, conceptual or economic, which 
it once had and is no real bar to a consideration of equal pay for equal 
work'* (127 CAR. p. 1 153). It dismissed employer predictions of eco- 
nomic dislocation by specifying that implementation of equal pay for 
equal " ork would be phased in over the pericxl 1969-1972. 

The Commission, however, limited the scope of equal pay in several 
impi^rtant respects (127 CAR. pp, 1 158-9).^ ^ Equal pay was to cover 
only jobs performed by both men and women that were '\)f the same or a 
like nature"; work "essentially or usually performed by females -in 
which about 80 percent of the female workforce was engaged -was 
specifically exempted from the decision: the Commission restricted 
equal pay ^o work performed under the determination or award con- 
cerned," thereby prohibiting compari.sons between awards, i.e., ones 
that would cross indu.stry and occupational boundaries. 

Perhaps not surprisingly, the unions and womens groups found this 
less than completely satisfactory. In 1972, they returned to the Commis- 
sion .seeking equal pay for work of equal value. The Commissions 
decision (National Wage and Equal Pay Cases 1972, 147 CAR. p. 172) 
opined that "broad changes of significance have occurred since 1969"- 
including further legislative developments within Australia, in Britain 
and New Zealand, and endorsement at Commission hearings of equal 
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pay for work of equal value by the Commonwealth Government -that 
exemplified **a world wide trend towiirds equal pay for females."^-* The 
Commisvsion declared (147 CAR, p, 177): 

In our view the concept of "equal pay for equal work" is too narrow 
in tixiay s world and we think the time has come to enlarge the 
concept to "equal pyy for work of equal value." This means that 
award rates for all work should be considered without regard t(^ the 
sex of the employee. 

In the past, work value determination had disadvantaged women: 

Difiercntiations between male ratc.s in awards of the Commission 
have traditionally been founded on work value investigations of 
various occupational groups or classilications. The gap between the 
level of male and female rates in awards generally is greater than the 
gap. if any. in the comparative value of work performed by the two 
sexes because rates for female classifications in the same award have 
generally been fixed without a comparative evaluation of the work 
ficrformcd by males and females. (147 CAR, p. 179, ) 

The Conimissiofi now ruled, however, that henceforth "female rates 
(shall] be determined by work value comparisons w ithout regard to the 
sex of the employees concerned. "^"^ 

Rather than revise all work valuations and pay rates, the Commission 
contented itself with simply stating the new principle and leaving it up to 
individual commissioners to implement it through work value reviews 
{i.e., reevaluation of women's jobs) in individual industry cases. The 
Commission emphasized that work value meant value in terms of skill, 
effort, responsibility and working conditions -i.e., the factors tradi- 
tionally used in work value reviews -rather than value to the employer 
(e.g. . marginal productivity). "The value of the work refers to worth in 
terms of award wage or salary fixation, not worth to the employer" As 
in its 1969 Equal Pay decision, the Commissions new decision provided 
for gradual implementation of the equal pay for work of equal value 
principle, with full compliance to be achieved over two and one-half 
years, on June 30, 1975. 
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In principle, then, the 1972 "equal pay for work of equal value" 
C^EPEV") decision had far-reaching implications; but what would it 
mean in practice? 

Several writers have argued that the full possibilities of the decision 
have not been realized (Burton et al. 1987; Power et al. 1985; Short 
1986; Thornton 1981). Short (1986) found only 53 Commission awards 
in cases brought since 1972 under the equal pay rubric -a surprisingly 
small number, given the potential ramifications of the 1972 decision. 
Moreover, only one of these cases involved reassessme.its of work value 
for different job classifications. 

That equal pay cases seem to represent a trickle rather than a flood 
may in part be due to the fact that the 1972 decision included several 
important caveats and qualifications ( 147 CAR, pp. 179-80). The Com- 
mission exempted existing geographic differentials from the equal value 
rule, and said that ^pre-existing award relativities may be a relevant 
factor in appropriate cases/* Although it cautioned that '^unfamiliar 
issues* were likely to arise in valuing work irrespective of sex, the 
Commission was vague about how equal value should be determined: it 
suggested that ^'different criteria will continue to apply from case to case 
and may vary from one class of work to another" and that implementa- 
tion of the equal value principle would require "the exercise of the broad 
judgment which has characterised work value inquiries." Thus, rather 
than adopt a set of explicit rules on work value determination that would 
have facilitated implementation of EPEV; the Commission retained the 
fuz/.y and manipulable ad hoc approach to work value that had been 
used in the past. 

The Commission also discouraged work vahie comparisons across 
award boundaries » thereby inhibiting consideration of whether dis- 
similar but arguably comparable jobs were in fact of equal value. As a 
rule, the Commission said, work value comparisons (and thus relative 
pay rates) were to be performed "where possible" by comparing 'iemale 
a/.d male classifications within the award under consideration/* "Where 
such comparisons are unavailable or mconclusive. as may be the case 
where the work is performed exclusively by females/* the Commission 
conceded that it might be necessary to compare a female job and either 
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( 1 ) another female job within the same award, or (2) female jobs in other 
awards, or (3) male jobs in other awards: but its tone suggested that such 
comparisons were to be made as a last resort, 

A final impediment to full implementation of EPEV derives fiom the 
centralized nature of the arbitration system. Cases are argued by em- 
ployers (or groups of employers) and unions (or groups of unions). 
Individur^ workers or worker groups (e.g., a women's caucus) or- 
dinarily are not able to put their viewpoints directly to the Commission. 
Interested outside parties, e.g, , vvomcns advcKacy groups, may appear 
as intervenors, but they will inevitably have less credibility than the 
unions directly involved. Thus, the support of individual unions and 
union organizations such as the Au.stralian Council of Trade Unions 
(ACTU) IS imp<^rtant, if not essential, to implementation of EPEV 

Such support has not always been forthcoming. According to Power 
et ah (1985, p. 59). some unions "even went on .strike to prevent equal 
award wages bemg introduced in their industry or occupation/' Even if 
the relevant union or group of unions is not overtly ho.stile to EPEV, it 
may be unwilling to support EPEV aggressively, especially if that would 
entail sacrificing other objectives. Although the ACTU has long sup- 
ported EPEV (Australian Council of Trade Unions. 1985), some ob- 
servers have suggested that in practice it has been decidedly un- 
enthusiastic about implementing the policy. 

More generally, critics of Australias system of arbitration have often 
alleged that it has been dominated by a "free-wheeling free masonry of 
fixits called the Indu.strial Relations Club"- union and management 
ofhcials. civil servants, lawyers and academics who have over the years 
acquired formidable expertise in manipulating the system, have a vested 
interest in continuing it in its present form, and have over the years 
established ''a self-perpetuating, clo.sed society making deals in its own 
interest, deals which, more often than not, run contrary to the national 
interest'' (Bowers 1985).^*^ In its most extreme form, this view of the 
Industrial Relations Club verges on a conspiracy theory In milder 
versions, it resembles the well-known proposition that regulatory bodies 
end up being dominated by tho.se whom they are supposed to regulate 
(see Siigler 1971. for a classic statement of this view). In either case. 
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however, it suggests that, even if they are not consciously excluded by 
the "Ins," the "Outs" may find it hard to get the established players in the 
regulatory game to consider a new set of detnands. In this connection, it 
is interesting to note that as of March 1989. only four of the Commis- 
sions 46 members were women (Thornton 1989, p. 36). 

Several of the obstacles to implementation of HPHV arc illustrated by 
Thorntons interesting case study ( 1981 , pp. 473-7) of a failed attempt 
to make relatively mixicst comparable worth pay adjustments to the 
wages of typi.sts and stenographers at the University of New South 
Wales. The Public Service Association (PSA), representing the workers 
before the Industrial Commission of New South Wales,-" noted that the 
pay scales of the typist and stenographer jobs (both of which were 
overwhelmingly female) started lower and rose to much lower maxima 
than did the .scale for general clerical officer (clerks) jobs, which were 
predominantly male. After the Commissions 1972 EPI-V decision, the 
University adjusted the pay scales of the stenographers and typists, but 
the scales remained below the clerical scale. The PSA charged that this 
only partially implemented EPHV, and asked that the three groups pay 
scales be completely integrated, 

An individual commissioner rejected the PSAs case, and so did a 
three-judge appellate panel. Two elements of the appeal judgment-' are 
of particular interest in the present context. P'irst, the appellate panel 
was clearly unimpressed by the PSA s reference to other awards in which 
stenographer and typist scales were integrated with those of clerks { 'the 
persuasive influence of those eases has not been sutlicient for us to come 
to the conclusion that a complete salaries integration in regard to 
relevant employees at the university is justilied"). The judges gave 
greater weight to the university's own practices prior ti^ the 1972 EPEV 
decision -in particular, the fact that the university maintained separate 
salary schedules for ( 1 ) the typists, (2) the stenographers, and (3) two 
distinct groups of predominantly male clerical jobs - as indicating that 
there were genuine differences in work value among the different job 
categories. 

In principle, this might have been countered by a comprehensive 
as.sessmcnt of the work value of the three groups (typists, stenographers 
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and clerks); but tnc PSA did not prtxiucc one. Rather, as Thornton notes 
(1981. p. 475), the PSAs evidence was mostly "individualistic and 
unsystematic/' based on testimony from individual stenographers and 
typists. Indeed, the PSA devoted much of its effort to showing that some 
of the work performed by the stenographers and typists was Uhmtical to 
some of the work [>erfornied by the clerks: this w^as irrelevant to the issue 
oi equal value, and — given the heterogeneity of the jobs in question — 
could hardly have supported a conclusion of equal work. Although the 
appeals judges suggested that "these kinds of situations might properly 
engage the attention of the classifications committee which exists at the 
university." and asked the PSA and the university to consider whether at 
least some pay increase for the stenographers and typists might be 
appropriate, they added that "we were not satisfied overall that the work 
value of the three groups was so similar that an integration of rates 
should in justice take place." 

Dissatisfaction with such work value issues reached the national level 
in 1983, when, in the National Wage Case, several woniens groups 
contended thai implementation of the 1 969 and 1 972 equal pay decisions 
had been frustrated by the lack of "proper work value exercises' for 
predominantly female jobs (a failure to reassess the work value of such 
jobs). These groups asked the Com!i)i>^ t)n to provide for such revalua- 
tions, but the Commission rejected their request. According to the 
Commission, "such large scale work value inquiries would clearH^ 
provide an opportunity for the development of additional tiers of wage 
increases, which would be inconsistent with- the centralized system 
which we propose for the next two years and would also be iuappropriate 
in the current state of unemployment e* pecially among women" (Na- 
tional Wage Case 1983, MD Print F290(), p, 29). What the Commission 
seemed to have given m 197? it seemed to have taken away eleven years 
later. 

The 1986 Nurses Case, With dissatisfaction about implen}entatii>n of 
BPEV growing, various unionists and women's groups eventually per- 
suaded the ACTIJ to bring a comparable worth "test case." involving 
nurses, before the Coinnnssion. The objective was to reali/e (or. per- 
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haps more accurafoty. expand) the lull potential ot the 1972 Equal Pay 
decision by getting the Coniniission squarely on record in favor of 
comparable worth. The Commissions ilecision, hi)wevcn neatly side* 
stepped the particular issue raised by the case- comparable worth 
adjust nents tor nurses and was unequivoeally negative on the general 
principle of comparable worth.- 

The Coniniission invoked the National Wage Case 1983. which, as 
noted earlier, had rejected demands frcMii women's groups for revalua^ 
tion of vvoniens jobs. As m 1983. the Commission said it was unwilling 
to change ^ages for women's jobs !f that was going to cinijlict with its 
policy of wage restraint. In language reminiscent of that used by U.S. 
District Judge Fred Winner in rejecting comparable worth claims of 
nurses in Denver,-^ the Commission declared (MD Print p. 1 1 ): 

There are. . . serious uitplications forllcnvonofanN increases whieh 
might be granted aN ;i result ol these applicaUinis. hideed the 
applicants ami interveners jpponing them made it plain that they 
see these proceedings as part of a u ider movement to i?)crease 
salaries for nurses ihroughou! the counfrv. ffie applications tficre- 
tore carry great potential lor undcrniinnig the current centralised 
uage tixing system. 

Rather than accept 'Vlain^s for the application of the 1972 Principle in 
awards in which it has not been applied," the Conimissic^n .said, it would 
refer them to the Anomalies Conference established in the 1983 Na 
tional Wage Case, where thes' would be evaluated subject to the strict 
guidelines established for wage changes (which included, inter afia^ a 
re , jirement that there be no likelihood o\ tlow-on)/-^ This appeared to 
preclude large-scale rcas.sessments of the work value of womcns jobs, 
and to rule out any appreciable improvement in the femaleMnale ditler- 
cntial in awaril rates of pay. 

Not only did the Commission materially reduce the practical potential 
of comparable worth to revalue wometis uork and raise women's wages; 
it also tiK)k on the general prmciple of comparable worth. Rather 
disingenuously it asserted (MD Print C^225(). p. 10) that 'V . in the 
United States at least, the doctrine' of comparable worth refers to the 
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value of the work in terms of its worth to the eniphwer/^ ami noted that 
this conflicted with the \^72 Hqual Pay Case (which had said that equal 
vakic meant "equal in work vahic/' noi "of equal value to the onv 
plover"). In addition, the Commission asserted, valuing suhstantially 
dissimilar Jobs on a common basis- as in comparable worth - would 
carry the diKtrine of work value beyi)nd the boundaries that were 
customary and appropriate for Australia (MD Print G225C). p. 9): 

At its widest, comparable worth is capable i>f heing applied \o any 
classifieation regarded as haviniz been iniprojxMiy salued. without 
linutalion on the kind of classification lo which n is applied, with no 
requirement that the work performed is related or similar. It is 
capable of being applied lo work which is essentially or usually 
perri>rmcd by males as well as to work which is essentiatl\ or 
usually pcrlornicd by leinales. Such an approach would sU'ike a( the 
he;irl ol long ;icceptcd methods (^t wage fixation in this country and 
wtmld be p:iriicularls ilestrucuve of the present VV^ue F-ixing 
Principles. 

Further etforts by comparable worth proponents are in progress. In 
1986. nurses in Victoria and South Australia sought and ultimately won 
wage increases in state tribunals on the griumds that the 1972 decision 
had not previously been applied to them. Anomalies conferences con- 
vened in response lo the 1986 Nurses Case ultimately led lo a 1987 "Full 
Bench" decision of the Commission which granted a pay increase for 
nurses - w ithout, however, specifying whichcomponentsof the increase 
were for equal pay "anomaly claims." changes in work vakie or other 
factors (Thornton 1989; Womens Bureau 1987. esp. pp. 50- It is 
also possible that litigation under the Sex Discrimination Act may 
eventually yield results more favorable to comparable worth than the 
Commissions 1986 decision (Innes 1986).-^ For the moment, however, 
substantial extension of the b<nmdaries of the 1972 F!PFV decision- 
e.g., large-scale revaluation .if woniens jc^bs. i r adoption ol' an explicit 
comparable \»*orth standard- seems unlikctv 
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6.2 Effects of Equal Pay for Work of Equal \iilue: 
Previous Research 

Although Australian proponents of comparable worth feel -not with- 
out reason, as the preceding discussion indicates -that Australia's ver- 
sion of comparable worth has fallen well short of its potential, it should 
be noted that even the relatively mild '^equal pay for work of equal value" 
(EPEV) policy may have had important effects on both wages and 
employment. This section is concerned with previous research on the 
effects of EPEV; the next section presents new results on those effects. 

Comparable worth and **equa} pay for work of equal value*^ 

In view of the comments in the Commissions 1986 Nurses decision, 
the first order of business in analyzing the efiects of EPEV is to note 
that, the C(:;mmissions assertions notwithstanding, EPEV, and more 
generally the Australian system of work valuation, is indeed a form of 
comparable worth. To he sure, work value determinations are generally 
conducted within the occupational and industrial boundaries set by 
awards; this diverges from the ideal of comparable worth proponents, 
but leaves the central principles of comparable worth essentially in- 
tact. ^'^ Moreover, comparisons across occupational and industrial 
boundaries in Australia, although not the norm, are not unheard of: for 
example, journalists and professional engineers have compared their 
work to that of professionals covered by other awards. FinaMy. and 
perhaps most important. Australian work value determinations gener- 
ally include the same factors typically considered in most comparable 
worth job evaluations in the U.S. (skill, effort, responsibility and work- 
ing conditions) and generally exclude the same factors that are usually 
excluded from consideration in comparable .Tth job evaluations in the 
U.S, (i.e., market considerations such as the ^ otitability of individual 
employers). 

Hence, as many observers have noted, the Australian system of w.)rk 
valuation -especially after the 1972 EPEV decision -may properly be 
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considered a form of comparable worth. In the U.S.. both proponents 
and opponents have regarded the AustraHan experience as indicative of 
the likely effects ot nilroducing comparable worth in the U.S.'^ As one 
U.S. scholar has put it (Mitchell 1984. p. 133) Jhe 1972 EPEV decision 
was indeed ''roughly equivalent to the Comparable worth* notion cur- 
rently under debate in the United States" (see Aaron and Unigy 1986, 
pp. 40- K for similar remarks). 

Australian observers generally share this view of the similarity of 
EPEV and comparable worth. In the v ords of the AC TU ( 1985. pp. 30. 
32), **the essential features of comparable worth or pay equity are 
relevant to Australia and can be applied here." for "the 1972 Equal Pay 
Decision embraces the concept of comparable worth or pay equity" 
Academic observers have generally drawn the same conclusion. For 
example. Thornton ( 1981 ), who argues that implementation of EPEV 
has been unduly restricted, notes that at least in principle it quite 
similar to comparable worth as advocated in the U.S.; likewise, Gre- 
gory and Ho (1985). although disagreeing with Thornton as to the 
magnitude i)f the effects of EPEV. treat it as a form of comparable worth 
and argue that Australia s experience is indicative of what would happen 
if comparable worth were introduced in the U.S. on a large scale. 

In sum. there seems to be genera! agreement in both countri 
despite assertions to the contrary in the Commissions 1986 Narses 
decision - on the similarity of EPEV and comparable worth. There is 
much less agreement, however, on the effect of Ef^EV m Australia and 
on what it implies about the likely consequences ot \Mdespread adoption 
of comparable worth m the U^S. 

Effects on wages 

Although EPEV has not I'uHillcd ihc expcclatunis of its pi it^nntLMUs, 
did it nevertheless have an effect on the structure of pay'.' 

Although the female/male differential in award rates changed little 
during the !%l)s. it fell appreciably after and especially after 

1972. In 1%6, female weighted average minimum (award) rates per 
week were 7L4 percent of the male figure, and hourly rates were 71.8 
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percent of the male figure; in 1969, the ratios were 72. 1 and 72.7: in 

1972, 77.4 and 78.2; in 1975, 9L() and 91.9; in 1978, 93.1 and 93.9. 
Nor does this increase in feinale relative award rates seem to have been 
offset by a decrease in female relative overaward rates. For example* in 

1973, female average hourly earnings were 76.5 percent of the male 
figure, growing to 82.3 percent by 1975 and 84.0 percent by 1978, 
Thus, although neither average female award rales nor average female 
hourl) earnings are 100 percent of the male figure, both have cert;nnl, 
grown substantially, relative to those of males, since 1969 or 197^. 

Is EPEV responsible for some or all of these changes in women s 
relative pay? Based on informal inspection of simple time-series plots, 
several writers seem to think so (see, e.g., Gregory and Duncan 198L 
p,411;Haig 1982, p. 2: Miller 1985, p. 10; and Mitchell 1984. p. 134). 
This need not necessarily be the case, however; in particular, the 
increase in relative aw^ard rates and average hourly earnings might 
merely be part of a long-term trend, rather than a phenomenon attributa- 
blcloEPEV as such. 

There appears to be only one formal econometric analysis of wage 
changes induced by EPEV (Pissarides 1987). In this study Pissarides 
{1987: see esp. table L p. 13) analyzes quarterly data on the real 
product wage, h*^ (although not explicitly stated, the time period consid- 
ered is 1966-86). This wage v jcs, h*, is defined as the natural 
logarithm of (1 + T)W/P^ where W is the ratio of (i) average weekly 
earnings per employed person to (ii} a "centred, | five] -period moving 
ave|r)age"of average weekly hours worked; P is the price of domestic 
value-added; and 7" is the rate of employment tax. In the study, is 
regressed on several variables (the lagged value of u' ^ the ratio of labor 
force to population of working age, the change in inflation, etc.), 
including an "equal pay dummy" equal to unity for quarters between 
1974Q2-1975Q1 and zero otherwise, 

Pissarides results impiy that EPI:V raised the ^ctwral level of mil 
wa^es (as measured by ir^) by a statistically significant amount, but 
only for a relatively brief period: "the effect of the policy on the \vstem 
wore ofV quickly after 1975 and by the end of 1976 llicre were no 
significant effects MC (Pissarides 1987, p. 26: sec also table 4, p. 25). 
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However, the results are less than completely informative about the wage 
effects of KPEV First, the "equal pay dunimy*^ for 1974Q2-1975Q1 
covers only part of the period during which HPFtV was supposedly being 
implemented. This brief period might best be described a period not of 
^equal pay" but rather of "wage push." during which the government of 
the day hoped to raise wages generally, and to raise wages for low- wage 
groups (including not only women, but also other low-income workers) 
in particular. Second, whatever they imply about effects on the general 
level of pay (as measured by the h'* of the analyses), the results provide 
no evidence on the effect of EPEV on female/male differentials in pay. 

Thus, although there seems to be general agreement that HPHV 
narrowed the female/male differential in both award rates and in earn- 
ings, this view is based primarily on simple descriptive statistics (which 
arc not adjusted for changes that might have occurred even in the 
absence of EPEV) rather than on formal econometric analysis. 
Pissarides' results { 1 987) suggest that EPEV may have raised the general 
level of wages - albeit only temporarily -but provide no evidence on 
whether it affected the relative wage ot women. 

Effects on employment 

Most analyses of EPEV have been concerned with its effects on 
employment (including, in particular, female/male employment differ- 
entials). These have generally assumed ihdl EPF:V raised pay (or award 
rates) of women relative to men, and then have considered the extent to 
which such an (assumed) increase in womens relative pay would affect 
their relative employment level. 

In general terms, the employment effects of EPEV hinge on whether 
labor demand elasticities are negative and relatively large. Most analy- 
ses of the Australian labor market obtain negative elasticities, but the 
magnitude of the estimates varies. For example, one studs f Bureau of 
Labor Market Research 1983, esp. pp. 141-148) considered pooled 
annual time-series data (tor 1976-81) on cmploymeni and earnings, 
disaggregated by age and sex, tor a cross section of 17 Australian 
industries. The estimated own-wage demand elasticities are negative 
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and quite large in absolute value: they imply (e.g.) lhat, with other 
things (including output; remaining the same, an increase in the wages 
of adult women by I percent would reduce their employment by about 
2.25 percent, Tiiken at face value, these estimates would imply that even 
modest EPEV-induced increases in the relative pay of women would 
have substantial adverse effects on womcns relative employment. 

Bonnell (1987) used the ORANI model (Dixon et al, 1982) to simu- 
late the employment effects of HPEV Although ORANI provides a 
wealth c.f industrial and regional detail, it docs not pernnt explicit 
disaggregation of employment by sex, so Bonnell was forced to make a 
number of assunptions in using ORANI to gauge the effects of HPFV on 
male and female employment. For most industries, her simulations 
imply relatively mcKiest declines of between five and seven percent in 
both female and male employment, with the former falling only slightly 
more than the latter. 

Millers analysis (1985) is much simpler; he regressed relative em- 
ployment (the ratio of fetnale to male employment) on relative pay (the 
ratio of female to male wage rates) and a time trend term using annual 
data for l%()-80. Overall (for both public and private sectors com- 
bined), his results imply an elasticity of relative employment with 
respect to the relative wage that is negligible i»i si/e and not statistically 
significant. However, this aggregate result conceals important differ- 
ences by sector. For the private sector, his results imply an elasticity of 
relative employment with respect to the relative wage of " 0.39; for the 
public sector, the elasticity is posiiive and equal to about 1 ,00, Hence, 
Miller concludes, "quantity adjustment on the part of public authorities 
appeals Ito] have been responsible for the small aggregate disemploy- 
ment response to the equal pay legislation." 

Pissarides more elaborate analysis (1987) of quarterly data for the 
aggregate economy for the period 1 966 • 8(M?blains a short-run elasticity 
oUotal employment (of men and women combined) with respect to the 
(overall) real wage of about -0,23 (f^-8.()5) (he does not present 
elasticities for each sex). Ci^mbining this estimate with his results on 
wages (discussed abme), Pissarides calculates (1987. table 4. p. 25) 
that by the second quarter of 1975. HPEV had reduced total employ- 
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ment about 4,3 percent, but that the effects wore off quickly: his 
simulations also imply that, by the fourth quarter of 1976, total employ- 
ment was only 0.6 percent less than should have been the case in the 
absence of EPEV (or, more precisely, the "wage push** component of 
EPHV). 

Although all of these studies suggest that employment is negatively 
related to wages (particularly in the private sector), none has featured 
prominently in discussions of EPEV. The one analysis of HPKV to have 
attracted attention in the U.S. suggests, as do these oiner studies, that 
EPEV reduced women's employment (relative to the levels that would 
have prevailed in the absence of EPEV). Ironicalh, however, many 
discussions of this analysis have generally asserted that it either (1) 
provided mixed evidence on EPEV or else (2) actually showed that 
EPEV had negligible effects on women s employment. 

The research in question, by Gregory and Duncan (1981), presented 
two kinds of results: Hrst, simple descriptive statistics showing the raw 
or unadjusted time series of women's relative employment growth rates 
and relative unemployment rates before and after EPEV; and, second, 
regression analyses aimed at isolating the effect of EPEV with other 
things (business cycle fluctuations and secular trends) held constant. 

The simple time series show that womens employment rose (relative 
to male employment) both luMbre and after EPEV, and that the female 
unemployment rate fell (relative to the male rate) both before and after 
EPEV'^ Gregory and Duncan put heavy emphasis on these simple 
descriptive statistics both in their original work and in subsequent 
discussion of their findings. For ^^xampk^ discussing the employment 
effects of the Equal Pay Crises, Gregi)ry and Duncan (1981) summa- 
rised their wo)k as showing that ^'isjubstitution responses to relative 
wage changes appear to be very small" (p. 426); that "the level of 
measured female unemployment alM> appears to be largely unaffected 
by the change in relative wages I induced by the Equal Pay decisions)" 
(p. 426): and that. "Isjince female employment continued togrow faster 
than male employment after the equal pay decisions, and since these 
decisions were translated into a large change in relative earnings, there 
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have been very significant changes in income distribution in favor of 
working females*' (p. 427). 

Similarly, testifying before a U.S. Equal Bniploynient Opportunity 
Commission hearing on comparable worth, Gregory summarized the 
implications of his research with Duncan'' as follows (Gregory 1980, 
pp. 613-4): 

In respi^nse to such a change in ihc wages of females, relative to 
males, fas was induced by the Equal Pay cases,] one would expect 
some employment consequences . . . , in fact, our history has been, 
since 1%9, up until the last 12 months at least, that employment of 
females in the market place has continued to grow faster than male 
employment. 

Furthermore, wc haw found that the unemployment of females 
relative to males has coniinucd lo fall, as it had been doing right 
throughout the sixties and seventies. 

Likewise, in a paper prepared for a 1983 conference, Gregory et al. 
(1985, p. S306) asserted: "I1ie Australian experience suggests that 
governments might implement equal pay provisions without serious 
relative employment effects for women, at least over a period of a decade 
or so." (See also Gregory et ai. 1989; and Hutner 1986. pp. 34 4L 
quoting a talk given by Duncan on the Gregory-Duncan research,) 

Numerous U.S. observers - both proponents of comparable worth, 
and researchers -apparently found these conclusions, and the simple 
descriptive statistics on which they were based, to be quite convincing. 
For example, the National Academy of Sciences/National Research 
Council report on comparable wdrth (Ireiman and Hartmann, eds. 
1981, p. 67. note !()) characterized the Gregory-Duncan findings as 
follows: 

Gregory and Duncan (1981) investigated the relevance of labor 
market segmentation theory to Ausiralias receni efforts to increase 
the wages of occupations filled mainly by women, They suggest that 
the wage increases did not ne^jatively aflcct the number of women 
empioyecf in part because many employers of women were suiYi- 
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cicmly insulated trotn coinpciitivc market tbrecs to absorb the 
higher costs. 

Similarly, Eleanor Holmes Norton, former head of the U,S, Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission (who chaired the 1980 hearings 
at which Gregory testified), described the Australian experience in these 
terms (U.S. Congress, House 1983, p, 44): 

During a 5-year period beginning in Australia removed ex- 

plicit differentials for pay based on sex. Using a combination of first 
equal pay and then comparable pay principles, Australia reduced 
the pay gap between full-time male and female workers from 58 
percent to 77 percent. 

There are differences between wage setting in the U.S. and 
Australia, including wage minimun\s for all occupations in Aus- 
tralia. But precisely because the Australian action affected the entire 
economy, it should he studied to see why dislocation and other 
disruptive economic changes regularly predicted wiien this subject 
is discussed here, did not iKCur there. 

(For similar remarks fnmi another U.S, proponent of comparable 
worth, sec Ratner 1980.) The reaction of some researchers in the U,S. 
was similar For example. Mitchell (1984. p. 134) summarized the 
Gregory-Duncan findings for a Brookings Institution survey of the 
Australian economy as follows: 

EconiMiiists are prone to believe that significant changes in relative 
prices or wages will lead to important changes in resource alloca- 
tion, and they have struggled to find symptoms o! such effects after 
the equal pay decisions. Yet the gross numbers show that the propor 
lion of women in Australias labor force and in total employment 
kept rising in the late m7()s, and that the ratio between uneniptoy- 
mcnt rat'^s for women and those f(^r men did not rise (il fell). 
Researchers have had to "tease^* the data to come up with any signs 
that the demand for women relative \o men was reduced. 

Some have noted, for example, that the aiti** of female empk>yeeN 
to total employees ro.sc about 1 .9 percent a year from ]%6 to \ ^)10. 
and that if that rate had been maintained, the ratii) should have 
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reached a little over 40 percent by 1982. Instead it reached only 36. / 
percent (fcKnnote citing Gregory et al . ( 1985)1. Was the shortfall due 
to the relative wage efVect. or was it due to other factors that slowed 
down the growth in employment rates for women? . . . Whatever the 
reasons for the slowdown (in womens relative employmentl in 
Australia* economists no doubt were surprised (disappointed?) that 
it was not larger. 

Some attribute the employment pattern in Australia to change in 
industrial structure. . . . Others point to the segmented labor mar^ 
kets. arguing that, since men and vv(Miicn are not highly substitutable 
undercurrent instimtiona! arrangements, changes in their relative 
wage levels have little impact on their relative rates of employment 
[footnote citing Eccles (1980) and Gregory and Duncan ( 198 1 )). In 
any case, the cpiscxle is likely to draw considerable foreign interest 
as word of it spreads. 

Unfortunately, however, the simple descriptive evidence presented by 
Gregory and Duncan (1981 ) -on which all of these remarks are based - 
is essentially irrelevant to the question of whether EPEV adversely 
affected the employment or unemployment of women. By their nature, 
simple time series trends do not abstract from {rather, ihey incorporate) 
the host of other factc^rs that might have affected female employmeni and 
unemployment. e,g.. secular trends and business cycle fluctuations. For 
example, like most other developed countries. Australia has seen a 
substantial secular rise in female labor force participation. Thus it 
would hardly be surprising if female representation in the labor force 
and in employment continued to rise after EPEV That this did in fact 
happen means only that, as a result of c;// the things that occurred during 
the relevant time period- not only EPEV but everything else, including 
cyclical fluctuations and long-run trends- female employment was 
higher after 1972 than before 1972, relative to male employment. 
Clearly, however, such simple descriptive statistics are not meaningful 
evidence on the effects of EPEV per se. 

However. Gregory and Duncan not only presented simple descriptive 
statistics of this sort: they also provided a second kind of evidence on 
employment and unemployment effects, in the form of a set of regres- 
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sion analyses for the AUvStralian economy and various sectors thereof 
(e.g.. manufacturing). In these analyses, the eftects of other factors 
affecting female employment and unemployment trends — business cy- 
cle fluctuations and secular trends - were ex ly taken into account . 
The results of these analyses present a picture is quite different from 
the one suggested by the simple time series. In particular, these analyses 
indicate that, other things being equal, EiPEV reduced womcns relative 
employment growth and increased the female unemployment rate by 
sizeable amounts. 

The first of the Gregory-Duncan regression analyses considered the 
relative growth of female employment (i.e., the difference between the 
rates of growth of female and male employment), abstracting from 
cyclical fluctuations (as proxied by the current and the one-year-lagged 
value of the adult male unemployment rate) and secular trends (a time 
trend variable) using annual data for 1948-78. This showed that, other 
things being equal, an increase in female (relative to male) award rates 
had negative, statistically significant and rather large effects on female 
relative employment growth. Only for public authorities and commu- 
nity services was the effect negligible. Gregory and Duncan ( 1981 , pp. 
420-1) summari/ed the implications of their regression results as 
follows: 

W'C estimate that over the six years during vvliich equal pay s\as 
intnxiuccd [i.e.. 1973-78] and the average gnwth rate rA female 
eniploymen! was about 3 ptMventage p4)ints greater than \ile em- 
p) >yment. the change in relative wages reduced the gnnvth rate of 
female employment compared to male emphwment by 1 .5 percent 
per annum. 

in other words, the regression results indicate that the increase in 
relative award rates associated with BPEV reduced the relative growth 
rate of female employment from 4.5 percent per annum to 3.0 percent 
per annum, i.e.. by onc-third of the figure that would have otherwise 
obtained, 

Gregory and Duncan also perft)rmed a regressii^n analysis of the 
female unemployment rate ( 1981. pp. 424-5) using quarterly data for 
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1964- 1979. Its implications are essentially similar to those of their 
analyses of relative employtnent growth: the increase in relative award 
rates assix:iated with EPEV raised the unemployment rate of women by 
about 0.5 of a percentage point (the actual female unemployment rate in 
August 1976 was 6.2 percent). 

in sunn the Gregory-Duncan regression findings indicate that EPHV 
adversely affected both the rate of relative employment growth for 
women and the female unemployment rate- that, in the absence of thtr 
rise in female award rates (relative lo male award rates) asscKiated iih 
the 1972 Equal Pay decision, women s employment would have grown 
faster relative to mens employment, and female unemployment would 
have been lowcn than was actually the case. Moreover, although these 
eftects were not cataclysmic, they were also far from trivial: a one-third 
reduction in the female relative employment growth rate, and a one-^half 
of 1 percentage point increase in the female unemployment rate.^^ 

A few writers (for example Ehrenberg 1989, and Killingsworth 1985. 
pp. 105-7) have noted that the implications of the Gregory-Duncan 
regression analyses are adverse. However, a surprising number of com- 
mentators have continued to misinterpret the Gregory-Duncan analyses 
as indicating only minimal employment consequences of EPEV For 
example, Hartmann et al. { 1985, p. 14) assert, ^\ . .some(Ratner 1980: 
Gregory and Duncan 1981) argue that the policy had no deleterious 
effects, while others {Killingsworth. 1 1985|) argue that institution of the 
policy increased unemployment and decreased job growth lor women. " 
Similarly. Dex (1986. p. 897) refers to "disagreement between authors 
about whether the employment effects |of the Australian experience] are 
negligible or significant," 

A recent paper for the Brookings Institution by Aaron and Lougy 
(1986. pp. 40-1) exemplifies the widespread failure to interpret the 
Gregory-Duncan tmdings correctly They first quote another Brookings 
author. Mitchell (1984. p. 134). who relied exclusively on Gregory and 
Duncan in reaching his conclusion that EPF-.V had only negligible 
effects (recall note 33). They then declare (Aaron and Lougy 1986. p. 
41): "In contrast. Robert Gregory and Robert Duncan estimated that the 
Australian experiment with pay equalization had a perceptible impact on 
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the growth of female employment and on the female unemployment 
rate." 



6,3 Effects of Equal Pay for Work of Equal Value: New Results 

I now present new estimates of the wage and employment elfeets of 
EPEV The framework used in the analysirs is similar to that used in 
ehapters 4 (for Minnesota) and 5 (for San Jose): 1 first analyze the effect 
of EPEV on wages, and then consider the relation between wages and 
employment. 

Ideally, one would prcKeed by considering, first, the impact of EPEV 
on award rates (since it is award rates, not actual wage rates, that the 
Commission atlbcts directly ): then , the relation between award rates and 
actual wage rates (which are affected by overaward payments as well as 
awards per se): and, finally, ihe relation between wage rates and employ- 
ment. Unfortunately, the avai* ^le data do not permit a three-part analy- 
sis of this kind: quarterly da^ )n actual w^age rates by sex are available 
only fro.nthe mid-1970s onwurd. i, c., after adoption of both EPHVand 
EPEW Wage data by sex are available on an annual basis for a longer 
peri(xl. but using annual data (and moving the start of the analysis back 
to, e.g.. the 195()s) would reduce sample sizes and raise questions 
(essentially unre.solveable with annual data) about whether relationships 
prevailing in much earlier periods c;tn reasonably be assumed to have 
continued through the 1970s and 198()s. Accordingly, the analyses 
discussed below use quarterly data, and consist of two rather than three 
steps: I first consider the relation between F-'PFtV (and EPEW) and 
award rates, and then consider the relation between award rates and 
employment. In eti'ect, the second of these is a reduced-form version of 
the latter two steps of the three-step analysis outlmed above. 

The data considered in chapters 4 -5 were microeconcmiic panel data: 
in contrast, the data analyzed in this chapter consist of conventional 
macroeconomic time-series. Dcvel<^ping a formal model of the Aus- 
tralian macroeconomy is well beyond the scope of this chapter Instead^ 
I adopt the ARMA (autoregressive and moving average) approach used 
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by many other researchers. As Ashenfelter and Card (1982, esp. pp. 
761 --762) note, numerous alternative models of the labor market gener- 
ate ARM A representations of the data, and relatively low-order ARM A 
specifications seem capable of representing most of the dynamics of 
macroeconomic labor markets in a satisfactory but parsimonious 
manner. 

One feature of the ARM A priKCss is particuhuly important in what 
follows. To illustrate, consider a simple ARMA process w ith no moving 
average ("MA") component, an AR(2) or second-order autoregression: 

3V^"^^v, i-^Vr 2-^^^ (6-1) 

where y is a variable of interest, the h are coefficients, e is a random term 
uncorrelated with the y or its own prior values white r:oise"), and / 
subscripts index time. Lety, ^ ^y^ .^^1 tbr/-^3 and (tosimplify)ev^() 
for all !. Then, by (6. 1 ), the value oi' y noday" (/^3) is y^-^(/?| + /;-,). 
Likewise, by (6. 1 ) and the assumption that r^^O for all /, nexi periods 
value of y, y^, is given by 

Va h J \\ f h .y . ^-h^ih^ f /? > }-i-h. (6.2) 

That is, todays value of y. becomes tomorrows lai^i^eJ value o( w 
which in pari determines tomorrow's value i)f y, v.. 



Data 

Table 6. 1 sunimari/cs the variables used in the analyses, and indicates 
the soiir^wC for each. In brief, the analyses use quarterly data starling in 
August 1967 and ending in August 1982. Employment data refer to 
February, May, August and November of each yean and so I use award 
rate data for the same months. My choice of starting date is dictated by 
the fact that August 1967 is the rtrst date for vhich monthly data for 
womens award rates are available. The series for award rates for both 
men and women were reweightcd after August 19K2, so that is the last 
date covered by the analyses. It .-.houki be noted that the award rates 
series includes not only Commissitm awards as such, but also so-called 
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••consent awards" negotiated by unions and employers xo which the 
Commission consents at ihe behest of the parties. 

As indicated in table 6. 1 . the award rates ot pay used in these analyses 
are weekly award rates in current Australian dollars, i,e,, weighted 
average minimum weekly rates payable for a tuH weeks work (exclud- 
ing overtime). The labor demanded at these award rates might most 
appropriately be measured by employment of full-lime, private-sector 
wage and salary employees, but published data for this do not appear to 
be available. Instead, I consider two different series on employment: (1) 
total full-time employment (including government employment): and 
(2) private-sector (i.e.. nongovernment) wage and salary employment 
(exclusive of employers, the self-employed and household employees, 
but including part-time workers). 

The effect of EPKV on relative award rates 

Table 6.2 presents the results on relative award rates. For present 
purposes, the analysis of relative award rates (LNRWAGH) is primarily 
concerned with whether the Commissions 1969 equal pay for equal 
work (EPEW) and/(U 1972 equal pay for work of equal value (EPEV) 
decisions had an indef>endcnt effect on relative award rates, over and 
fK^yond what might have been expected on the basis of secular trends, 
cyclical and seasonal factors, etc. In effect, the task here is to model the 
Commissions behavior. 

As shown in table 6,2. the model of relative aw^ard rates is a simple 
one: LNRWAGE as of quarter / is specified as a fourth-order autoregrcs- 
sion (AR(4)) with additional variables: a quadratic in time, seasonal 
dummies, and several "policy variables." In addition to equal pay 
variables (described presently)* these policy variables include dummies 
for two periods: one during 1975 Q2 -1980 Q4, when the Commission 
attempted to increase award rates in line with changes in consumer 
prices. WGlNDEXiand the other during 1981 QI 1982 Q4. when "all 
attempts to restrain wage growth were ahandimed" (Pissaridcs 1987, p. 
20), WO. FREE. 

Similarly. I use dummy variables ti> represent the EPEW and hPEW 
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Table 6.1 Variables I sed in the Analyses 



Name 



DHQUAIA^ 
I-QUALVAl, 

VVGINDHX 

WAGE. 



I.NRWAGf-: 
H.MPL 



LNRHMPL 

LNQKAfl 
LNPHXPO 

LNP.cnp 

KHALGDP 



Description 



HPKV diinimy, 
HPl: V duininy. 
hPHV duinniv, 
HPI'AV duniiiiy. 
!:PHW diiiiunv. 



1 dur,ni:02/73 OS 73 
1 on or al ter (^2-73 
1 on t>r idler 1 I 75 
= 1 dunnu 1 1 72 
■ I on or jftcr I l 



"wage mdexalitm" diifiinn. --I duriii^n 
05 '75 11 /KO 

"no wage rcstnnnt" dummy. i during 
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Table 6.1 (continmd) 



ERIC 



\alue as of 



Name Description 02 73 03/79 



DKVLRGD rcs^'Hiu! Ironi rciircvsiun of iog of RHALCiDP 

on a cjiKiJraUc in time. OS 'Wv 1 i S4 0,(M7Q -0 (M4K 
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as h? r;5 6,S, (\)niintinsv^'a!ih Ikircau of C'cnvijs and StatisIit^A. Hi/^'f' Hates ifuh \i s June /V65 

lo Junv /96X{Rct. Nt>. h 
/;.S' ^^S' /i5 Conuiunn^oalth BuiL-au o{ C\misun and Slali^ncs, H^/s^'c Rtites Ifhh xt s Juue I^J6.S 

us 72-(K^ 7h Auslrali.in Hmi-.u] ^ft' SKitistiLs. Hi^'r /^i^ff > i:nd i Auninns JiifU /M7/^)(Rct. No. 
Uo 

/^.S 76 /AS' S2. Auslrahitn fiuu au ol .SktffMus. iii/.vr Ai^sirniui . nioniiils issues i Cat. No. 
6M2 0{ 
4. SoiH.us 'Of l.MPl.. 

prmiii' sMv^v \idiir\ i-arncf^ AusUaium BUR'au ol Slalisik's. i'lsilhtn hnfdnM-is Ausniihu. 

Juh /V7^;. Tabk- ! (HS (J5 ^^^) iCal No O) 
III! jull nttu- t n}p!t>\r'.'s- .Ausiralfan Bureau nt Sfatrstas. /y/f Ixthifur h^a' Atisinilui. 

fhsU^ruii! SHmnuir\ /Wi /V.S'-^ lOK 6? OX S^) (Cat No 
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Table 6.2 Regressions for Full-time Relative A%vard Rate 
(dep. %an = LNR\^AGE: / In parentheses) 
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decisions. These dummy variables are of two kinds. One set of dummy 
variables, DHQUALPA and DEQUALVA, respectively, equals unity 
during dates when the relevant policy was heini,' implemented. Thus. 
DEQUALPA (the dummy for EPEW) equals unity between November 
1969 and February 1972. and zero otherwise: whereas DEQUALVA 
(the dummy for EPHV) equals unity between February 1973 and August 
1975, and zero otherwise, Note that these dummy variables in eJect 
specify that the equal pay policies were shocks to the system whose 
immediiite etVects led directly to changes in relative award rates but 
whose effects at later dales, given the assumption of an AR(4) process, 
operated indirectly through efTects on ki^i^ed relative award ratc>. 

The second set of dummy variables, EQUALPAY and EQUALVAE, 
respectively, equals unity for all dates dtinnt^ or after inception of the 
relevant policy. Thus, EQUALPAY (for EPEW) equals unity on or after 
November 1969 and zero otherwise: whereas EQUALVAL (for EPEV) 
equals unit- or >r after February 1973 and zero otherwise. Given the 
assumpti^ AR{4) process for relative award rates, use of this 

second sc. , mniy variables amounts to an assumption that the equal 
pay policies mu only acied as direct shocks to the system at all dates, hut 
a/.vr; operated indirectly (at dates subsequent to the policies inception), 
via effects on lagged relative award rates. 

By how much did EPEW and EF^EV affect relative award rates? The 
first two columns of table 6.2 present results obtained using the first set 
of equal pay dummy variables, DEQUAEPA and DEQUALVA. Re- 
gression ( 1 ) excludes, whereas regression (2) includes, lagged variables 
for the price level: the price level variables are not themselves statis- 
tically significant, and so, not surprisingly, including them does not 
materially affect the results. (Similarly, in other regressions, not re- 
ported here, none of four lags in the "output Huetuations" variable 
DEVERGD is significant when added to regressions like (2). and their 
inchision docs not change the coefficient on DEQUALVA.) The coefh- 
cient on DEQUALVA in regressions ( l)-(2) is positive (between about 
0.021 and 0.017) and statistically significant at conventional test levels, 
hi contrast, the coctttcicnt on DEQUALPA in regressions (l)-(2) is 
much smaller and is not significant at any reasonable test kncL Thus, the 
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results suggest that HPEV, though not KPHW, did in fact raise women s 
award rates of pay relative to those of men. 

As noted previously, however, the coefficients for DEQUALVA tell 
only part of the story. They indicate the direct etlect on the current 
relative award rate with %'a^c\/ relative award rates (ENRWAGOl- 
LN'iWAGfM) constant. But since tcxlay's relative award rate is tomor- 
rows lagged relative aw'ard rate, and since this is an AR{4) process, 
•^turning on" EPEV also affects future relative award rates indirectly, via 
lagged award rates: the coeflicient on DEQUALVA is only the initial 
effect of EPEV. To determine the long-run effect of EPEV one must 
carry the calculations forward into subsequent years. 

The column of table 6.3 headed DEQUALVA presents simulations for 
the effect of EPEV derived using the cc^tficients for regression (1) of 
table 6.2. Entries in this column are logarithmic differences (multiplied 
times ICK) for ease of reading) in relative award rates simulated with and 
then witlunu the EPEV cocHicient, DEQUALVA. Since February 1973 
is taken as. the first date on which EPEV was operative, and since all 
lagged relative award rates as of that date were (by assumption) un- 
affected by EPEV, the entry in the DEQUALVA column of table 6.3 for 
February 1973 implies an initial increase in relative pay of 2. 14 percent 
attributable to EPEV { ^ the coeflicient on DEQUALVA in regression { 1 ) 
of table 6.2, 0.0214, times 100). As just noted, however, at all subse- 
quent dates, at least some (and eventually all) lagged relative award rates 
are affected by EPEV Hence, entries in the DEQUALVA column of table 
6.3 for dates after February 1973 show the logarithmic difference 
between (1) relative award rates inclNdiNi^ not only the initial EPEV 
effect-' the coefficient on DEQUALVA - but also As longer-run effect, to 
the exten' thai it shows up in lagged relative award rates: and (2) relative 
award rales calculated without any initial or longer-run EPEV effect. 

The DEQUALVA column of table 6.3 indicates that the eventual effect 
of EPEV on relative aw^ard rates differed from its initial eflect (as given 
by the coefficient on DEQUALVA in regression ( 1 ). table 6.2). Between 
February 1973 and August 1975, EPEV raisca women s award rates 
relative to mens by about 9.9 percentage points. However, this effect 
wore off rapidly: the estimates imply that, by the end of the period 
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Table 6.3 Simulations of Award Rate Effects of EPEV 
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considered (August 1982), the relative award rate was essentially w hat it 
would have been in the absence of* EPEV. 

Regressions (3) and (4) in table 6.2 use the second set of equal pay 
dummies, EQUALPAY and E^QUALVAL (and either exclude or include 
lagged variables for the price level). Like regressions (l)-(2) in table 
6.2, which use the first set of equal pay dummies, regressions (3)- (4) 
imply that EPEV, though not EPEW, did in tact raise womens aw^ard 
rates of pay relative to those of men. However, as shown in the EQUAL- 
VAL column of table 6.3, simulation using the eocfhcients for regres- 
sion (3) in Table 6.2 implies that EPEV led to n permanent increase in 
the relative award rate of about 5.9 percent, relative to what would 
otherwise have prevailed. 

The contra.st between the two sets of results (for DEQtiALVA. regres- 
.sion (I), vs. EQUALVAL, regression (3)) in table 6.3 is stark. Which 
describes the data better? To address this question, consider regressions 
{5)~(6) in table 6.2. The difference between the DEQUALVA and 
EQUALVAL .specifications of regressions { 1 ) and (3) in table 6.2 is that, 
in the latter. EPEV is assumed to have a direct effect (in addition to any 
indirect impact that niav occur via lagged relative aw^ard rates) at all 
dates after adoption of EPEV: whereas the former specification does not 
entail this assumption. To test this, one may simply break up the 
EQUALVAL dummy (wiiich equals unity at all dates on or after Febru- 
ary 1973) into two parts: DEQUALVA (which equals unity during 
February 1973 August 1975) and POSTEV (which equals unity at ail 
dates on or after November 1975). As indicated by the /-ratitvs tor 
POSTEV in regressions (5) and (6) in table 6.2. the ient on 
POSTEV is not statistically significant at conventional \c\ ^re is no 
direct EPEV ctTect on relative award rates after August 

In sum, the results in tables 6.2-3 indicate that although / had a 
sizeable initial effect on relative award rates --as much as 9,9 percent, 
by August 1975 -this initial effect wore olT fairly quickly By August 
1982, the relative award rate dijfered little from the level it would have 
attained in the ab.sence of EPEV The basic reason for this is implicit in 
the results for regression (5) of table 6.2: there is no indication that 
EPEV continued to exert an independent or direct effect on relative 
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award rates after August 1975.-^^^ Beyond that date. EPEV had only an 
indireel etTect (via lagged values of award rates); and these indirect 
etfects ultimately died out.-** 

These results do not mean that EPEV had no effect at all : although the 
relative award rate eventually ended up at aboi .t the same level it would 
have attained in the absence of EPEV. EPEV did help it get there sooner 
Uvan it otherwise would have. On the other hand, the .esults do not 
support the notion that EPEV induced a permanent increase in the 
relative aw; rd rate. Note the similarity between these results on the 
absence of any long-run EPEV effect on the relative fcnialc/male award 
rate and Pissarides (1987) findings about the absence of a long-run 
effect of EPEV (on more precisely, of the "wage push" segment of the 
longer EPEV period) on the general level of wages/' 

The effect of EPEV on relative employment 

I now consider EPEVs effect on relative female/male employment. 
Table 6.4 presents three vector autoregressions for each of the two 
employment series I have considered: private wage and salary earners, 
and all full-lime v.'orkers. In the first (regressions (1) and (4)), relative 
employment (LNREMPL) is specified as an AR(4) process with four 
lags in wages (LNRWAGE) and prices (LNPEXPO). The second (re- 
gressions (2) and (5)) adds four lags in Tobins (LNQRATI). treated as 
a measure of the price of capital services. The third (regressions (3) and 
(6)) adds four lags in DEVLRGD, used as a measure of fluctuations in 
real output. 

In several respects, the results forthc iwoemployment series are quite 
similar. As measuicc: by the Ljung-Box statistic (.see note 39), one 
cannot reject at any icasonable level the hypothesis that the residuals in 
the regressions for either series are white noise. The autorcgressive 
component (lagged values of LNREMPL) in both regressions is signifi- 
cant, and there is some indication (particularly for private wage and 
salary workers) that employment may be less than a fourth order 
process. As measured by the sum of the coefficients on LNRWAGE, 
relative wage effects on relative employment levels are negative and 
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Table 6.4 Regressions for Relative Kniployment 
(dep. van = LNREMPI.; t \n parentheses) 
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fairly largc:^' adding variables (LNQRATK DEVLRGD) raises the 
absolute magnitude of the estimated wage effects somewhat. 

On the other hand, the resuhs for the two series differ in some 
respects. In a nutshell, most effects seem to be **strongcf^ for full-time 
employment: wage effects (as measured by the sum of the coe tlicicnts on 
LNRWAGE) are larger in ah.solute magnitude and have higher /-ratios/-* 
the order of the autoregressive process appears to be longer; and the 
relation to both cyciical fluctuations (DHVLRGD) and Tobins if (I.N- 
QRAll) seems to be stronger. Finally, and perhaps most curious, the 
two series appear to be related to given sets of variables in rather 
different ways. For exatiipie. us measured by / ratios, full-time employ- 
ment IS relatively strongly related to the one- and four-quarter lagged 
relative w^age, whereas private ■vage and salary employment is related 
(at best, rather weakly) to the three-quarter lagged relative wage. 
Similarly, for private wage and salary employment. i)nly the one-quarter 
lagged value of employment is significant; whereas, for full-titue em- 
ploytiient. the one- and three-quarter lagged values of employment are 
significant at conventicrial levels but neither the two- nor the four- 
quarter lagged ^'iJues eve approach signiticance. 
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Despite these differences, the results for the iwo empioyment series 
have rather similar implications about the etlect of EPEV on employ- 
ment. This is shown in table 6,5. where I report simulations of the 
logarithmic difference (multiplied titiies l(X) for ease of reading) in 
relative employment levels with and without HPKV These simulations 
use ( i ) the wage efiects of EPEv shown in the DEQUALVA column of 
table 6.3; (2) the coefficients on LNRWAGF.//, //^l-4, shown for 
regiessions (2) and (5) in table 6.4; and -because these are AR(4) 
proce.^ses, in which the current empioyment level becomes the 
period lagged level n periods later- (3) the coefficients on 
LNRHMPL/h 1 - 4, for the same regressions.^"^ As shown in table 
6.5, tne effects of EPEV on private wage and salary employment and on 
all full-tiiiiC ^niiployment were quite simitar: a negative (and not insubs- 
tantial) initial effect that, howx^ver, wore off^airly quickly. The declines 
in relative (female/male) employment induced by EPEV were greatest 
as of November 1975 (6.9 percent for private wage and salary workers, 
5,2 percent for all full-time w^orkers) but were negligible by the end of 
1977, Note that these results on the relative employment effecis of 
EPEV resemble Pis.sarides (1987) results on the effect of (the ^'wage 
push" portion r/n EPEV on the /cnvVof emplov nient and are about what 
one would expect on the basis of ihe fmdings shown in table 6.2 for 
EPEV s effects on relative wages. 

6^4 Summary and Coficlusions 

These results on the .Australian experience with equal pay for work of 
equal value provide something for everyone. U.S. proponents of com 
parable worth can take heart from the fact that EPEV had no lasting 
effects on female/male relative employment. Opponents can emphasize 
that EPEVs initial relative employment cflect w^as adverse and not 
insubstantial. The finding that EPEV did not induce a permantni im- 
provement in female/male relative award rates will confirm the suspi- 
cions of Australian feminists: il may also come as a relief to Australian 
employers (and perhaps the Commission). Had EPEV been maintained 
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Tabk' 6.5 Simulations of Employnitnt Effects of EPKV 
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/■riMiic \ui}:t' uiicirx cfupiasnuiiL Sniiulation Jcmvii from ciHiiuicnN tnr rv'^TcsMon (2h Uthlc 
6 4. ifiui uaL't' cW\-\^ m\ m D\X)\ AI.PA Loiufnn ni lahlc 6 ^ 

All jull-unu t'ifiplin-ffwni . SunuLiiiun liiTivcd \iom LsK'HKicnts Un rc^'K'ssmn (5i, table 6.4, and 
v\n^!C cnlxts o! I-PHV m D1'QI 7\I..PA Ko\u\m ol t.ihk' 3 

hui h L t>luinfi shiws the JiiU'rcrkc h)f the indivjncd ^^roup, nujlophcd linios !(K). K'tv^ccn c ! i ihc 
pfcdicfL'd nua^nitudc ol i,NRHMPL- in the prc,sftu\- t>f l:f*KV .nu! (2i Ms ptvdufi-d tnjL'nitudc 
unhniH I'd^hV A positive f nc^'ittivc^ cnt?> slums the iippfuvniute fVfecnia^'c .innnHil hv which 
hVyy raised uediiccd) l.NRi-'MPL us of the indis^iial date <See ti'\t titr detads i 
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as a permanent policy, its ctVccts might have been quite difVerent. In the 
event, however, its long-run wage eHects were negligible and so. too. 
were its long-run employment effects. 

The Australian experience also provides some ironic lessons for 
attempts to iniplement comparable worth in the U.S. As noted in 
chapters 4 and 5. the employ meni ctfects of comparable worth in 
Minnesota state employment and San Jose municipal employment were 
not particularly large, but that was primarily bccuuse its wage elTects 
were also not very large. In long-run terms, the same general remarks 
apply to the Australian experience. 



NOIKS 

' Sec Hancivk (j979a. h>7^*h) ,jnd fV?lii);in ih;5-4) tnr JisvusMnn ihc firM ?0 >c;ns" 
LA^vncrkL* ujih ifu' arhjir.ifioi. ^^^tL'Ill 

- Sccluni5h\\XVi D'AlpuLVTi P>^7, p \ L"* unniincnis. - ) his p.uaL-r.jph |;.nvi the * onvilui- 
ium uFid arhiiriai4»n s> stL'fiuli.a t'K-w mil t'l i{ I ti^is Ivc'imIk' ol niorc {n!ii;iUon t[ian ;m> i\hcr 
single pnjvjsuin in the C'mjstitunt)!) futs fni»\ hk\\ eIk' suiisunni^* ptt^K .jnd lAjrnpc.in tioluj;jNs 
tor pLMicraJunis ot LUiistinHion.il i.iu wt s " 

^ The Coni-i!j*jtH)fi ;uul Arhifration Act h;iN Ky'ii anicndcd nunici nus tiiiics sifilc its adoptjon \n 
19m. The hasjt siruc-turc \i\ ^-tlcLt ihnm^ jMS^.-xt; \\,|s suhsianiiaHs Jcicrniinoii h> afiu-miiiUMits 
adt*p!eii in M^56. which divided flic then Ciuin o\ C'cnKiiUiliin] and Arhitiaiion into an Industnai 
C\)urt and a C'tnu thatiun ,ind ArbitraUtni C^MiiniisMon. The C'ouiniissjon v^as ;csp\)iisihk' lor 
prcvcntJD^ and si tiljni! uidiKinal disputes ahotU pav raic^, i imdiunfis. cic , and for issmii^ 

dofisHuis-^ "av^ards" - cm ihosc disputes The Iruiustnal Court ..as cimccrncd wilh intcrprct.'tion nt 
the Ccutiniissiuns a^.^a^d^. onli»rccnicnt and ^^Hitroi i^i rcijulauuns ^ovcrnin^ k-dcralK rcj^istcK-d 
or^ani/alK^n^ and the ihrcawhc^ of unnm fulcs. ciMUcsk'd union cicclions. clc i. This thapicr 
fcK'Uscs un the (\Hiiinrssion and analogous KkIjcs a! the stale Icsei. l\n further desenpt.on ot the 
induNtrial felalions system, see Dahseheek and Ndafu! n*>Kh. Deer> and Plo\Mnan M^85) uriii 
"lerhurv and Kaae i l^H j ). |n H^KM. Parhameni :<dopted new legislation that ^anitm^ other thnipsJ 
created an AuMralum Induslrhd Relation^ I'oniniission w Inch took out nu^st ijj the tnnctions<!t the 
Conediathm and Arhitratjon <. i>ninnssion Since this chapter is cin}eerfu*d ith de^ eloptnent^ u[i to 
rclcrenccs to 'the C'onttnissfon" m (he te\i are concerneti unh the CiUHihation and 
Arhjtrarfon Cofumission rather than iis successor 

The Act 1 s supposed to suppletnenf, not suppiant. har jc.nnin^* k-t^^cer! unuui and nianjueincfit 
lalthiui^h cntic^ ot the arhitraliijn system sutiu'est that its nicnJus (^pcf'jn(ii virtuaM) enstires thai 
mans issues udl j:onu^re or lessihretth to the Connnissunt without first having tx'enthc sub|cch«f 
serious harpairnnpK Sectu^ns ot the Act alhm unituis and eniphivers drav^ up their oun 
procedures ior dispute settlenienr I fu' t"o.iinnss)t>n n).i\ aK<^ ine)nt>n:ih/e. h) sd-called consent 
as^ards and certified ac'reenients. setilentenis vohintard) reached h\ the parties co\cr?np am and ail 
matters pre\{c«usl> in dispute 1 uiall). as (u>ted hch^w. the C'ofuinissi»ui onU sets s^aife nntinn;L 
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most pu\ TAlcs m excess of these' niimin;t r'o%crasK;i!vf p*i>nu*nis"} .jfc Jcsuied h\ the parties, 
NMihout Coninijssion inters cMUi4>n. 

^ Hmploycr a.swiatii^ns such -ds the CotileUcration ol Ai'strahan Jfulustrs and unmn asstvui- 
lions such as the Ausirahan C%njfkil ot Trade I'liions mas alvi apfvar ihi major cases, advocalc-s 
who mniiinalK appear on K'half'i^t reiatfvcls minor indiistrs or union groups are in fact represent - 
inp all eniploxers. c^. . !hroii^»h thoC'AI.or all nnums. eg., through the ACTl*. ) Of course, state 
and ledeial ^o*.ernnieni a^cficics are treated as •"enipliisers" mi eases uuuhiii^ ^u^veinnviU 
NNorkers 

^ IkMv^een ihe iatc i^M)s and late 19(>^)s the mam union advcvate s^as R J I. <Boh) Havske, 
research otiicer tor (and later president oi ) the Austiahan C'tuincil of Trade I'nions. Havske had 
earned a B latt. m mh la) studies as a Rhinies Schol;irat the University otOxfurd ihe later received 
an LL.B.. hut never K-vome a ineinK'r ot the har) He is now pnme miniMer ot Australia, 

' Seven shilimgs jvr dav also turned om !o he close to v\hat "a^ptitahle'eniplovers - municipal 
councils and faitMic authorities m particular vvere al readv paying, .ind had nnp^^rlant emotional 
connotatiims: it was a "WKieh prevailing rate rn the IKHO.s." abamloned during the depressed and 
conthcl-ndden IH^MJs. Ih adoptut^ n. Hi^>iins ^ouk\ indicate to workers that he waswilhng to shift 
the balance ot' industrial power tHanciK'k 1979h. p 1 3 1 ^, Iccnnieallv, Hi^^ins decisum was not a 
wit^e award hut a deternnnatiiUi of whether Inteftuiuona! Haivester v^as pasin][: a "fair"' wui!e and 
was thus entitled \o an excise tax rebate under the Hxeisc Tanli Act. (Smee Harvester was paying 
less than seven Nhdlm^s jvr dav. Hij:i:ins denied the rebate. ) Although Australia's High Court later 
struck down the Ialisc lanti A^t r//?c Kifii^ \: Bin.K'cri 19^)8). h OmffUffthiUi^h Liw FtponsA] ). 
the Hiirv ester dec isn^n nevertheless became precedent jor awards under the C'oneiiiatjon and 
Arbitration Act Higgm.s v^as a major force behind the ConstitutumS prmision lor industrial 
etuK ihation and had ,t pu>tound nUlucnce i>n its deseh^pment. the arbitration s>stcm was truK the 
\\U/A Doohttle tH tfie afUifnidcai^ Henr> Hig^nns. He acquired an mternaiionai reputation as s^vial 
philt>sopher and innovator, ihe Hiirviirii Iaiw Rt vicsy mv ued hnn to contribute several essays 
{repr inted in Higgins 1922). w hu li, aitiong i^ther things, walleii lot retraining progranis und worker 
parnctpaiion in industrv I. ike I' S [m^pressivessikh as Brarideis. Ihggins wasdeeplv interested in 
applv tng siK'iojogical and economic an;ds ses to irulusinat lass : for example, several of hisilecisions 
tjUcHe extensivelv l"n?m the W(Hks of Seebohin Rov^n1rec and fk'airice Webb ^Houevci. it seenK 
unhkeis thai tliesc ainhontk's. espcvialK Mt^ V^ebb. ciHild have Ixvn entire!) pleased w ith all of 
HiggU)s tt>nelusions. see "bemale male tiitleu ntiab ." below. \ 

" ^^lv ot mmuc emfiltivecs uniier state awards nnghi exceed that dt then supervisors v\hn v\ere 
subject to federal awards an "anomalv" iDeerv arui Plowman l^^KS, p M)})^ Ihi* ('nmimssi»>n 
dehned tin inequiiv a^ a vituation in which "empii>\ees performing sumlar vsork" '.!niilai "b\ 
foterenee to the nature ot ihe worK. the level of skill and resp<n)sibihiv nivoKed and tlie conditions 
i.'f^der which the work is pertiwmed/' and "frulv like w ith tike as tn all relevant matters" were "paid 
dissimilar rates (jffuv 'Aitfiout giKnl reaMJn" I National W^ge Case I9S.^. MI) Pnnt r29(K). p 5h 

" In industiv cas^ s. the national i.md, to a Icssei exicnt, ihe industrv'sf •"capacitv to pas" has 
usuallv been deemed relevant However. (Ire Court and its suceess<ir. the Comimssjon. have 
cunsjsienth n'tused to eonsulei "sin»:iilar pri'liiabdnv " thai is. ihe proiuabihtv ol iruhvidual 
firn^s- m making pav riUe av^.uds 

[iurfofietal M9S7) anab the operatii>n i>l the Ha) vv stem at a c< allege in .South Australia. 
The ]n((<rmal jUeinf>ts a! vM>fk ^ahiatiou that are nunc l\pic.i! ot (he Austrahan ^vstem ha^e 
sonietniK • priklueed such an niipK"ssH>n on i iM>{missioncrs thu{ the pr^Kc^s has t|uite liter. fth come 
to a halt In one v.ase. .i union feptesentnii: i nttstrticluu} v^(>[l^ef*> sought to tlemonNtrate the 
dangerotfs c<urdmons uiHie^ N^hah ns nHMnl>e?s uorked l>v f>.ismg an of> sne inspection atop a 
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building: v . '"r vonstt-ucnon. I'nkmmn t<) union otlic:..]s. the commissioner conducting the insfuv- 
tion suffered from acn>phi>hia. "Once up top. he lihe enmmissio«er| couldn't fiiove," recalls an 
advisor to the union, "ami v^v had to pry him oll the i!irder he was clutching " In untither vuse. this 
advisor says, a union sought to dramatize the arduous nature oi Its mem hers working eondiiions. 
Oneof iheiinums more rtiujieular members left his usual duties, went to a stitlingly fiot hmkr riKtm. 
stripped to the waist, covered hmiseiiu iih grease and began hammering a\^ay at a large anvil , In no 
time, recalls the advisor. **his torso was gleaminv with sweat." at \shich p<Mnt union ollicials led a 
eommi^sioner ihrimgh the nH>m as part oi' an inspection tour "When he got to the rmmi. the 
commissioner was awe-stnick: like the s>!her comtnissinnc . this one simplv eoufdnl move, We 
finally had ti> drag him from the nn^m before mir man passcni vnit from the unaeeustomed exertion," 

For sonie membK?rs of the Commissii)n. ademption of the total wage was less a cause than a 
consequence of the push for equal pay One commissioner later said that '*we needed total wage t<t 
get equal pay." even thi^ygh man) unionists attacked the total wage as likeK to lead to greater contri>I 
over wage growth (D'Alpuget 1977. p. 228^ 

The previous year, the Commissions Cattle Station Industry iNonhern Tcniiory ) Case had 
atK>!ishet1 separate rates for Ah^rigines. declarmg. "There must be otw industrial law. smiilarly 
applied, to all Australians. Abon|:mai or not" (113 CAR, p. 669). 

The Commission's President. Sir Richard Kirby had been on the bench in the 1966 case on 
Abc^rgines (see note 1 1 ) and in the 1967 National Wage Case that called upon the unions, employers 
and government to consider the issue i»f equal pay Kirhy later said he "felt really pugnacious" abinit 
the equal pay issue and "svanted to have it ta^atcd m a similar way to the Aboriginal Stockmen . I 
was particularly k^'cn to be cm the case because I knew thai my closest buddy in the conunission. 
Mr. justice lJohn| M4x>a\ did not quite think the way 1 did . . . in the way he looked at the 
technicalities of a ca.se . As it turned out. Kirby was unable to take part in the case for health 
reasons- A presidential member i>f the Commission later remarked that, had he been able to take 
part, Kirby "ctmld have persuaded MtH>re lo go along with him." to make a "leap in judgement . . 
and go straight to the heart o1 the issue, disregarding tcxhnical t^bfuscatiiins" {LTAlpuget 1977. pp. 



■* That times hud indcvd changed is illustrated bv a sidelight liUhe 1969 and 1972 decisions. In 
1969. as lead advivate for employers m his capacits as ciiunsei for the Meut and Allied Trades 
Federation. Jan>es Robinsim had argued against equal pay lor equal work. In 1972. as a Deputy 
President of the Commission. Robinscui concluded \^ith his fellow judges that the 1969 decision 
was UHi narrow and should be enlarged lo require equal pa\ for work of equal value. 

In 1974. two further devehjpments put the hmshing touches im equal pa> for work of equal 
value. First, the Commission awarded a single natumal mininium wage applicable to men and 
women alike (the hrsi national minimum wage had Kvn introduced ui 1966 as a minimum for adult 
males), see National Wage Case 1974 U57 CAR. p. 2^9). Second. Australia ratified liX) Conven- 
uon No. l(K). adviK-'ating "equal pas for work (^f equal value.'' 

As we have seen, neither the distinction nor the Commission's reliance m the former, rather 
than the latter, cimcept in this first 1972 comparable wi^rth decision was in ans was novel (re<:all 
note 9). As we shall stnm sec. however, the Commission was to appls this language m an miporlani 
1986 cuinpurable worth decision tn a novel way 

This rcpavscnts all awards ifKlexcd as "equal pay eases" or "iemale r*ites cases, As ^ 
(19K6. pp. .^24 32. notes, the true nunsber of cases invols ing equal pas isundnubtedK la;gf 
5.^. Ix-eause ( 1 ) awards that, inter alhi, make et|ual pjy adjustments are nt)t always idem 
Jiuch. (2) some cases that tiias have laised equal pay issues are still tn he decided, and Cm 
as^ards that may have made equal pay adjustments, including several cases cited in tht 1972 cqi at 
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piiy dcciMon ). hwc cilhcr not >ct !x\mi puhh,s!icil or cUc iu>t been proper K indexed. On the 

othLM' hand, \hc tiguiv t^f 53 e*^tud pa\ .nvunis et>ntainN afi clenient of' double counting: in >ever.il 
in>taiKC>. the same ^•a>e generated >everal award> (making tcchfiieal ct^rrections and the iike to an 
uiitiul av^ard). 

This view has Iven c'.prvssed ti^ me by nunienuiN academies, eivd >ervant> and union 
otheials, h>r a published example ol thi> view, see Brerelon < 1^>S6). who sui:i:eNt> thai the ACTD 
may have icU that aggressive puiMiit o! HPHV would destnn the bar^niin it had struck with the 
government limiting aggregate pay increases, 

Whether the relationships between union and employer adviKates and the Conif.Mssion's 
justices are a* ^''.-.ster a> these remarks suggest. U seems clear that lhe\ have K^en very clo>e. For 
example. D'Alpuget { 1977. pp, {94 -5) describes the assiviation between Comtiiission pasident 
Sir Richard rirby imnc 12). union adv<vaie Hob Hawke inoie 5) and employer advocate Jatnes 
Rohmson (note 13) in the lollovsing terms; the "mien>e nvahy in court jbctween llawke and 
Robinson) was matched b> an equai camaraderie out>ide it. w hich Kirby encouraged. Through a 
commi>n interest in s|xirt Kirby was able create a iVicndly. ot'ten playl'uL atmosphere lor the 
pnu'eedings Robinson >haa\i hi> fancy toi hor>eraeing atai all three men were devoted to cricket. 
During the summer, notes ct>nccalcii in legal books which were passed di>w ii from the bench to the 
bar. apparently cofita^ning inMruction> tor adv^vales. contained the hitest newN on the [cricket] test 
scores. At (Hher tniie> they were the names of winners at Fleminiiton |Meibourne's raeecoursel." 

Thi> is the state-level equivalent, m New South Wales, of the federal Co!iimission, 

l^niversities iHquai Pay) Case. Industrial Commission of New South Wales. Currtmi Rt'vU'^v 
mM) (September mO), pp. 528-34. 

Barrv J. Maddcrn. who repa'senied the Victorian Chamber of Manufaclua*s K'liirc tfie 
Commission in fhc 1972 F.quai Pay Case, was Ci)nmiissu)n president and senior n)embt*r of the 
three-judge panel that decided the 1^86 Nurses case 

Judge Winner said ifiat l om parable vsorth was "pregnant svith the pi>ssibilit\ of disrupting the 
entire economic system of (he |l^S.^ ^ 1"^ ^^'^ Cases at p. ^K)l). 

Tfuis. ilie Coftnmssion allowed recourse to !he Anunralies Conference unl> Incases in w'hich 
rates had n(?t already ix'cn adjusted pursuant to the \ ^)12 F^FFV decision. I'mons may. however, be 
able \o argue that so-culled FPHV increases actually awarded to Iheu members were not. m fact, 
properly determined and that further adjust ment.s arc required under the n.?72 decision. 

U.S. adviK.-aies cmnparable worth oi'wn treat "of equal value to the cmplover'' as syn- 
onynuuis w ith "oi comparable worth. " However, as noted m chapter I . this has simply been a slogan 
rather than a definition w ith opt^rational ei>nient* m all situatums in the U S. m which comparable 
worth wage adjustments have been attempted or implemented, "worth" has in fact been dehncd m 
terms of skill. etTort. responsibilit\ and working conditions - the same basic factors con.sidercd in 
Australian v^ork value assessment'.. 

The Act was adopted in 1^K4. m the same year, the government issued a Green Paper on 
Attirmative Action, set up a p)\nl program on athnnative action and announced that it was 
considering further antidiscnmi nation legislation. To date, there h;is not been enough experience 
with the \Kt)rkingst>f iheact tojx^rmit a meaningful assessment i>f it, but IX'ery and Plow n>an (1985, 
p. 442) suggest that it has only limited abilits to tackle systemic diM^Timmation of the kind often 
addressed in litigation uiKkr Title V'll of the U S Civil Rights Act. 

Recall trom chapter 1 thai comparable worth advcKatcs have UsuuUy urged that all jobs - 
clerical, managerial, blue-collar, etc. - be evaluated u'.ing a common Jramework. Hovuwer. when 
this has not been pt^ssiblc. comparable worth has been implemented pucemeah f4)r example, in San 
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Jt>sc. comparable v^orth v\a.s h:iscd imi u Hav point eviduatinn of noninunugcnicm jobs tmlv 
{imm-jicuHMit jobs had been cvaiiiatcd. ami ucrc kcpL on a scfH^ratc basis h 

Proponenis \^h(> have cmphasi/od the rclcwuicc oilhc AuMraliun cspcricn^c lo the conipara- 
hk .vorth dchatc in the U.S. include the National Academy ol Sciences National Research Ci)uncil 
report on eonipiirablc worth nVciman and Hartmann, eus, IS^HL p. 67, ni>tc !0) and HIeanor 
Holmes Norton, I'ornicr head of fht U.S. Wqim) Emp!o>inent {)pp<uiiinity Cnniniissum (U.S. 
Congfvss. House \^H^, p, 44). Opponents include Robert H. Williams and Lorence L, Kessler of 
the National Ftmndalion li^r the Study of Hquai Hmployment Policy, an enipk)yer croup (Wilhatns 
and Kcssler m4. pp, 68"- 70), 

See Shnrt (IS^H6. esp pp. 320 3:1) fur details. Wilhorn M986, p. 9i)) quotes Thorntim 
i 1^)81. p. 466) t4> the effect thai ''[iln when the first equal pay decision s^as rendered, the 

UmvAl ratii) of female to male wages was 75 percent. In January l^^Hl . the actual ratio was 66 5 
percent." WiItH>rn then concludes that HPEV has "prinen to he an ineffective respiMise to the 
problem" of the female niale |>ay differential. However, these figures a^fei lo the uverail ratio of 
female to male %wkl\ rumin^^s aiot wa^es), which arc not adjusted for differences in hours of 
work. They therefore shed no light on how EPRVaffecMed eammgH/?cr/i(/i^rf;/'n'<;r^, and confound 
effects on wage rates and effects on hours of work. (However, the figures cited by Wilborn and 
Thornton do highlight an important discrepancy between the behavior of hourly wages and weekly 
e^^-iiings, which in turn suggests that I 'HV may hau' adverseU affected female efiiplov n)em. For 
further discussion uf this issue, see the next section. ) 

However, the study did not present estimates of HPHV's effects on emplovfnent, Iveause it 
was concerned with changes m the lubor market for >i)uths rather than with EPEV as such. 

*' .See Gregory and Duncan { I^^SI . Jigure ! . p. 416. on employ fnent; and figure 2. p 425. 
unemployment). 

Gnfgorys i^KO te.stimonv was concerned with Gregory and Duncan { |9H 1 ). which, although 
ntn published until 19K]. was cs.vcntialls complete by 1979. 

Other than GregiJry and Duncan ( 1981 ). MitLhell cited only two other research studies m his 
discussion: Hccles (1980) and Grt^gory et ai. (r^K5). flouever, ncHher of these presents anv 
independent c\'idcnce I'li the etnployment and unempUnniem effects of the Equal Pay decisions, 
thev merely cite the findmgs of Gregory and Duncan ( 1981 1. 

To put the poin( differently, the unemployment rate of women in Au.stralia mow than doubled 
while the 1972 Equal Pav decision Wiis being implemented i it ri»se from 2,7 percent m 1973 to 6.3 
percent in 1976). On the basis of rhrs sjmple time-series trend, would it appropriate to conclude 
that Equal F^a\ had a severely adver.se elfecf Km women'.^ Onlv it it is appropriate to ignore all the 
other factors that might have cimtributed to the nse m the fonale uncinployment rate. 

See Gregory and Duncan { i9SK table p. 41K), That is. the elasticity of female relative 
employment gn^wth with respect ti» female relative award rates tthe 4me-year-lagged difference 
between the change in female and male award rates) was -0.27 it^- 1 .97) for the ''other services" 
secUH. -0.65 (?^'^3.54) li?r manufacturing and -0.30 i; - 2.V6f for the ccononiy as a whole jn 
addition to the relanve award rate variable, the regressors in each case were the current and lagged 
aduH male unemploynient rate and a tin^* trend tenn. "HmpU?) ment" was defined as wage and 
salary earners m civiliim employment land thus did not inchide employers or h(Hisehi>ld 
employees J 

Because of data Imutations. (in^gors and Duncan (1^81 ) had to ana)y/e ellccts m terms of 
numbers of emploved p^.Tsons rather than in terms of jvrson-hours. .Some rescarwners (e.g.. 
McGavin I98.'^a. 19K3b: Snapc 1980) ha\e argued that this may have understated the full effect of 
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the 1*^72 {{qua! dtvision on cmpUnmcnl of wumon, i^ltlunitih Circuitry :<nd Duncan ( I'^^^Sl , p. 

A> Iniikalcd in table 6 J , data lor private \\;i^c and salars carn-rs arc avajiahlc onls for 
August 1%7-May 197^. making a total of 48 ob.scrvatkms. Data for award rates and full-time 
employincm arc available for the cntjre peruni {August j%7-Augusl 1982). making a total of 61 
observations fi^r each of these two series Since the regressions in table { \vr the relative award 
rate) and those in table 6.4 for full-time employment adopt an ARi4) specification, a total of 6i - 4 
-57 observations is used in each of these regressions, with the first a-ferring to Au^uM 1%8 and 
the last to August 1982. The rcgrcsMons in table 6 4 for private vsage and salary earners also adopt 
an AR(4) sperifieation. so here a total of 48 - 4 44 observations are used, w ith the first referring to 
August 1968 and the last to May 1979, 

^ The 1969 Hqual Pay Case, decided in June 1969. called for introduction of HPKNN' in four 
.stages, from October 1969to January 1972 (127 CAR, p. 1 1^^9k The 1972 Equal Pay Case (dt^-iidcd 
in December 1972) called for intnujuclion of HPFV m three .stages, from December 1973 to June 
1^)75 ( {47 CAR. p. 180), Thus, construction of !)E;Ul!ALPA and DHQUALVA land their counter- 
parts, EyUALPAY and E-QUALVAL. discussed below) in effect assumes a i.ig of abi>ut one quarter 
iK^tween the issuance of each decision and the start of its intplementation. 

In table 6.2 Utnd also tabic 6.4). entries for D-W refer lo the Durbin-Watsim statistic. Hntries 
for L-B refer to the Ljung-Bo\ for Q) statistic, detincd as NiN ^ 2) times the sum t'f the first A' values 
of /^VcA' -/), where -V is the number of observations and is the ilh estimated residual correlation. 
(Sec Box and Pierce 1970: Ljung and Bin 1978: and Vandaele 198.^, esp. pp. 106- 109, ) Under the 
hypothesis of no autinron elation of the residuals, the statistic is distributed approximately as Chi- 
square with A degrees of treedmn and provides a test for whether the data generating the 
aut(Vorre.' msare ratidonU white noise), tintries fi>r in Tables 6.2 and 6.4 give the Ljung-Bo\ 
statistic ami. immediately underneath m parentheses, its marginal significance level for A' --6, For 
A' = 6 ^and al.so for higher values, e.g.. A'= .2 or 24). the hypi>lhesi> that the residuals for the 
regressions in tables 6,2 and 6.4 are white noise can never be a*jected at conventional test levels. 

I'he results do not. of course, indicate the reasons w hy HPHV ceased to have an independent 
etiect on relative awartf rates after about 1975 Thea- are, hiA\e\ei. various pi>ssibilities' alleged 
lack of union enthusiasm for HPf-V. prevvcupauon on the part of the Commission w ith c4her Issues 
such as inflation ctrntroL the qualifications nnd constraint.s in the 1972 LPiiV decision itscll. etc. 
Note also that the relative award rates series analyzed in the regressions in table 6.2 includes not 
only awards made by the Commission on Us i>wn in illative, but also eimsenl awards neg (^tiated by 
unions and employers and simply consented to by the Commission: smce the mid- 1970s, unions 
and emplovers may have used consent awards to circumvent HPLV ( just as it has been argued that 
consent auards have been used lo evade the Commissions ineomes policies K 

To see this in intunive terms, note from the discussion of equatitms |6.1) (6,2) that if the 
Cixrtlicicnts h in an autoregicssion are f raetions (and stnn to a fraction ). then - m ilvj absence of time 
trends, inn^^vatlons such as the v of (6. 1 ). ete. - later values of a series v will tend to be smaller than 
initial values. The cfK'fticsents on lagged values oi' the relative award late m table 6 2 ate all 
fraetions (some aa- actually negative), and the results there also nnply no "mmn Sons' in relative 
award rates via HPHV alter 1975 Hence, the initial in>pac! of HPHV eventually wears oil, 

In rega^sions not re^H^rtcd in table 6.2. I tested for a wage push effect dirnng 1974Q2 
-1975Q1 {thcperuHicxannnedbv Pissandes i9K7)b> addmgadunims variable. DWAGPCSHjt^ 
regres.sions ( 1 )-^2 ) and a dummy variable, WAGEPUSH. to regressi<>ns ( ^ i ■ (4) DWAGPUSH was 
equal toumty during I974Q2 - 1975^1 and /erootherv^ise. VVAGHPUSH was equal to units during 

.ftcr 1974Q2 and zero cuherwise. In no case did either DWAGPUSfl c^r WAGHPUSH have a /- 
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ratio m excess ot unity. Hence, there Is essentialiy no evidence of a greater etlec! on reUilive award 
rales during the uage push subperiod than there uas during: the kmger HFKV ^xtuhI, 

The sum of the coefficients on LNRWAGK in table 6.4 is -0.26. -0.32, -0.31, -0.40. 
— 0.51 and -0 51 irs regivssions i 1) -^6). respeetivelv. 

For all fuiitime workers, the wage coeflieients in table 6.4 tor regressions U)-i6) are fomh 
signiticani (as measured by a conventional F icst> with marginal significance {c%cls of 0.0103. 
0.(X)7l and 0.0105, respectively. In contrast, f tests for the joint significance oi the wage 
coerticients tor regressions { I )-(3) for private wage iind salary workers have marginal signif?c;'nce 
levels of only 0.4233, 0.4058 and 0.5712, respectively. 

The specifications underlying the regressions in tabic 6 4 iniph that Fi'HV alTects relative 
employment via /a.e.v^v/ relative wages (LNRWAOEi/?, n= 1 -4) f ince HPFV is assumed to havj 
been *1urned 4>n" starting in February 1973. May l^n3 is therefore the first d^ite on which HPFA- 
affects relative employment in table 6.5. 
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Summary and Conclusions 



To some analysts, comparable worth is a solution in search of a problem. 
In this view, observed sex differences in pay — even those obtained in 
careful statistical analyses that take into account sex differences in 
characteristics such as education and work experience -are measures 
not of discrimination, but rather of our ignorance. The extent of labor 
market discrimination is probably seriously ovei stated by such analy- 
ses: properly measured and analyzed, sex differences in pay may even 
be wholly attributable to factors other than labor market discrimination. 
In this view; to require equal pay for jobs of comparable worth would be 
to address a problem that may not exist -and, in any case, would entail 
serious and unwarranted interference with the workings of the 
marketplace, 

Toother analysts, comparable woith is a natural and obvious solution 
to a serious problem. Empirical studies of sex differences in pay lead 
inexorably to the conclusion that labor market discrimination accounts 
for a substantial part of the female/male pay gap -a conclusion that is 
reinforced bv repeated findings that pay of Jobs is lower the more 
"female" they are. It is both natural and appropriate to expect that, in the 
absence of discrimination, jobs of comparable value would pay the same 
wages. It is equally natural and appropriate to conclude that it is 
discriminatory tor predominantly female jobs to receive wages that are 
lower than those paid for predominantly male but comparable jobs. 
Requiring equal pay for jobs of comparable worth is simply basic 
fairness. Although it may not be the whole solution to the problem of 
labor market discrimination, comparable worth is at least part of the 
answer 

This monograph challenges both views. On the one hand, as noted in 
chapter 3, the available evidence on sex difierences in pay does indeed 
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provide considerable support for the conclusion that discrimination by 
employers is a problem of substantial magnitude. Not all employers 
discriminate, and to a consiiierable extent the observed female/male pay 
gap is attributable to factors other than discrimination. But careful 
statistical analyses oft' e pay gap are virtually unanimous in indicating 
employer discrimination as a major reason (though hardly the only 
reason) for sex difterences in ruy. 

In this view, the basic difficulty with comparable worth is that it is an 
ill-conceived solution to a serious problem. First, the rationale for 
comparable vorth is fallacious. Second, viewed in purely pragmatic 
terms, comparable worth is a two-edged sword, capable of imposing 
costs as well as benefits on its intended beneliciaries. Third, in instances 
in which it has actually been implemented, comparable worth has been 
*'the lion that squeaked*': 'd caused less damage than its opponents feared, 
precisely- but only- because it did less "good" than its proponents 
Claimed. Finally, alfcrnative policies provide means of addressing env 
ployment discrimination that arc both more effective and less likely to 
entail adverse side-eftecls, 

7. 1 Conceptual Fallacies 

The fundamental premise underlying comparable worth is that, in the 
absence of discrimination, jobs of comparable worth (as measured by 
job evaluation) Winjld receive the same wage. As noted in chapter 2, 
however, this premise is false. 

Implicitly or explicitly, proponents of comparable worth assert that 
job evaluations can determine what wages for different jobs would be (or 
should be). This is logically equivalent to the notion that one can 
determine what ditlerent fruits would (or should) sell for by performing 
nutrition'- ' evaluations -assessments of their caloric, mineral, vitamin, 
etc.* content J 

There is a major irony here. Many proponents and mimy opponents 
share a common perception of comparable worth as a novel challenge to 
orthodox analyses of the way labor markets function. Yet the intellectual 
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roots of comparable worth go directly back to that pillar of orthodoxy, 
Adam Smith, whose naive version of the theory of compensating wage 
differentials is the grandparent of comparable wor^h. As noted in chap- 
ter 2. the factors Smith enumerated as bases for compensating wage 
differentials among jobs- unpleasantness, the cost of acquiring the 
requisite skills, the degree of '1rust which must be reposed/' etc. - bear 
a striking resemblance to latter-day formulations of advocates of com- 
parable worth: skill, efforu responsibility and working conditions. 

Thus, Smith argued, for example, that butchering shoula pay rela- 
tively high wr^, s because it is a "brutal and odious business" (on in 
modern-day parlance, has undesirable working conditions). The fallacy 
underlying this argument (and the naive analysis of compensating wage 
diu>rentials from which it is derived) is a simple one: an assumption that 
all individuals have identical tastes. If this is not the case-if enough 
individuals do not mind or even enjoy the work involved in butchering - 
then, as modern economists have noted, (even) in a nondiscriminatory 
economy it will be possible to fill all available butchers jobs without a 
compensating wage differential for such work (Rees 1976. p, 340). 

Just as Smiths discussion of butchers wages suffers from a fatal flaw, 
the faith of comparable worth proponents in job evaluation as a tool for 
detecting discrimination and ensuring "equity" in wages is misplaced. In 
both cases, the fallacy is the same: unless everyone has the same tastes 
and job preferences and evaluates job attributes (e.g., skill, effort, 
responsibility and working conditions) in the same way. neither Adam 
Smiths notions about what good jobs are nor their modern-day equiv- 
alent -the results of a job evaluation - will necessarily provide any 
useful information about what wage differentials would be, or should 
be, m the absence of discrimination by employers. 

Many comparable worth proponents appear to agree that "|ojnce 
unequal pay {for jobs of comparable worth] is understood as sex-buNcd 
wage discrifnination. even arguments that redress would be costly or 
might lead to some unemployment won t hold up against the basic issue 
of fairness and the importance of removing discrimination" (Hartmann 
1986, p. 175, emphasis original). However, both the premises and the 
conclusions in this assertion are untenable. Unequal pay for jobs of 
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comparable worth is not necessarily discriminatory. Requiring equal 
pay for jobs of comparable worth is not inherently fair, and need not 
remove discrimination,' Morecwen as shown in chapters 3-6, to the 
extent that comparable worth raises wages (particularly for women), it 
will indeed have adverse ettects on employment (particularly of w^onien) 
that should certainly be considered seriously. 



7.2 Costs and Benefits of Comparable Worth 

As noted in chapter 3, comparable worth is a two-edged sword. There 
will certainly be winners from comparable worth; but there w^^^^ j^Iso be 
losers. 

The main purpose of comparable worth is to raise the pay of persons 
(both women and men) in predominantly female jobs. Precisely to the 
extent that it suceeds in meeting this objective, hcwever, comparable 
worth will also raise the cost of employing persons in such jobs. Other 
things being equal, then, comparable worth will reduce employment in 
such jobs; but it will not create new opportunities in so-called "non- 
traditionar\jobs. Indeed, to the extent that comparable w^orth raises 
overall labor costs, it may also reduce employment in other categories, 
e.g., predominantly male or "integrated" jobs. 

In sum, adopting comparable worth wage increases is akin Xo levying 
a tax on employment of persons in predominantly female jobs and then 
giving the revenues raised under the tax not to the Treasury but, rather, 
to those fortunate enough to keep their jobs after the tax takes cflect. 
Some workers in predominantly female jobs stand to gain. However, 
other workers- both in predominantly female jobs and in other (e.g., 
predominantly male or "integrated") jobs may lose. To the extent that 
comparable worth wage increases are not paid for b^' employment 
reductions or other wage cuts (relative to levels that would have pre- 
vailed otherwise), they will e?itail higher prices (in the private sector) or 
higher taxes and/or reductions in other programs i m the public sector). 
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Table 7,1 Kflect of t omparable Ubrth on Female/Male Relative Pay 

Site, Units Studied 

Minnesoui: actual pa> tor ran 
iiom samples of female and 
male employees present during 
OcL 1981-April 1986 

San Jose: rates of pay in pre- 
dominantly femaie and pre - 
dominantly male jobs in Hay 
job evaluation study 

Austraiia: female and male 
award rates of pay 

short run (as of August 1975) 

long run (as of August 1982) 



7.3 Actual Implementation 

Although theoretical analysis of the likely consequences of adopting 

comparable worth can be highly instructive, reviewing the effects of 

actual adoption of comparable worth can be invaluable. What were the 

consequences of the "reaMife" comparable worth policies adopted in the 

three "test sites' -Minnesota, San Jose, Australia -examined in chao- 

ft 

ters 4-6? 

Effects on nages 

Table 7. 1 summari/es wage etlects of comparable worHi in the three 
*'test sites 'considered. The analysis of each of these sites was concerned 
with the '^other things bemg equal" effect of comparable w^orth on pay - 
that is, with the difference between w^hat pay ratc^ actually were (given 
the comparable worth adjustments actually implemented) and what pay 
rates would have been had there been no such adjustments, all else (e.g. , 
underlying trends and cyclical fluctuations) remaining he same. 



Effect Remarks, Souree 

f 9.9 Cumulative etfect of compara - 
ble worth adjusiments during 
July 1983-July 1985, table 4.7 
("time trend" model) 

f 5.8^;f Cumulative effect of seven 

waves of ccMnparable worth ad- 
justments, July 198 1 -June 
1987. table 5.4. regression (1 1) 



4-9. 9vJ Table6,3C-DHQUALVA*'- :el) 
f 0.09; Table 6.3 ("DHQUALVA'^ model) 
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As shown in table 7. i » the results for Minnesota and San Jose suggest 
that, othei things being equaK the comparable worth adjustments 
adopted there raised pay o^' women relative to men by about 9,9 and 5.8 
percentage points, respectively. Equivalently, the analyses imply that, 
had comparable worth not been adopted but provided all else <e.g., 
trend and cyclical factors) had remained the same, female/male pay 
gaps in these two sites would be about 9.9 and 5.8 percentage points 
larger, respectively, than they actually arc. 

In one sense, these effects arc clearly substantial. For example, in San 
Jose, between July 1980 and October 1988 the pay gap between pre- 
dominantly female and predominantly female jobs narrowed by be- 
tween about 10 and 8.3 percentage points, depending on whether one 
does or does not control for differences in Haypoim ratings of these jobs 
(see table 5.3). Thus, the 5.8 percentage point effect attributable to San 
Joses comparable worth w^age adjustments c<^nstitutes between about 58 
and 70 percent o^' the iofal change in the se^ difference in pay that took 
place over this period. Viewed in these terms, the effect of the Minnesota 
adjustments is even more striking. Between October 1981 and April 
1986, the difference in pay between female and male state employees 
narrowed by between about 6.2 and 8,0 percentage points, depending 
on whether one does or does not adjust for the Haypoint ratings of the 
jobs held by those employees (see table 4.2, dummies and standard 
rcgrcssors specification, with and without Haypoint variables). Thus, 
the 9.9 percentage point effect attributable to Minnesota's comparable 
worth wage adjustments more than accounts for the change in the sex 
difference in pay that took place over this period. In other wa)rds, in the 
absence of the adjustments, the sex difference in pay in Minnesota 
would have been larger in 1986 than it was in 1981 . rather than smaller, 
as was actually the ca.se. 

On first consideration, then, it would seem that the San Jo.se and 
Minnesota comparable worth pay adjustments were highly successful, 
at least as regaids wages. However, some caveats are in order. First, the 
adjustments did not occur all at once. Rather, the wage effects shown in 
table 7.1 refer to the cumulative impact of the comparable worth 
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adjustments, which took place over a period ot years: July 1983- July 
1985 in Minnesota; July 1981 -June 1987 in San Jose. 

Second, the adjustments did not eliminate all sex dit!'erences in pay. 
For example, in October 1988, the pay difference between female and 
male jobs in San Jose was between about 10.2 and 26.1 percent, 
depending on whether one does or does not adjust tor differences in 
Haypoint ratings of these jobs (see table 5.3). Similarly, in April 1986, 
the pay difference between female and male employees in Minnesota 
was between about 4.4 and 16.4 percent, depending on whether one 
does or does not adjust for Haypoint ratings of the employees jobs (sec 
table 4.2, dummies specification with standard regressors, either with 
or without Haypoint variables). 

Finally, neither the San Jose nor the Minnesota comparable worth 
adjustments actually resulted in "equal pay for jobs of comparable 
worth." At best, the adjustments made pay for jobs of comparable worth 
less unequal. For example, in April 1986, women state government 
employees in Minnesota still earned about 4,4 percent less than nien 
who had similar characteristics (age. years of service, etc.) and were in 
jobs with the same Haypoint rating (see table 4,2, dummies specifica- 
tion for standard regressors with Haypoints); and pay in all-female jobs 
was 7.8 percent less than pay in all-male jobs with the same Haypoint 
rating (see table 4.3. "raw diffs. with Haypoints/' results for mean pay). 
Likewise, in San Jose as of October 1988, pay in predominantly female 
jobs was 10.2 percent less than pay in predominantly male jobs with the 
same working conditions and Haypoint ratings (see table 5.3). 

In sum, although the companble worth pay adjustments in Minnesota 
and San Jose were not insubstantial, large sex differences in pay re- 
mained even after they were implemented. Viewed as attempts to 
provide equal pay for jobs of comparable worth, the adjustments were 
clearly less than complete. 

Australia's 1972 equal pay for work of equal value decision provides 
the most striking example of the incomplete nature of the actual com- 
parable worth adju.slhients analyzed in this work. Initially, the decision 
led to an increase in the award rates of women relative to men of almo.st 
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10 percentage points (by August 1975). Ho\vc\'cr. after that, the impact 
wore olV rather rapidly. By August 1986. the end of the period covered by 
the analyses of chapter 6, the wage elTect of the 1972 decisioi was 
negligible. That is, in the long run. award rates of women relative to 
nicn were about at the level they w ould have been {as a result of trend and 
cyclical factor^) in the absence of the 1972 decision. 

Effects on employment 

Table 7.2 summari/es employment ejects of comparable wi^rth in the 
three test sites considered. Like the wage analyses, the employment 
analyses of chapters 4-6 are concerned with the other things being equal 
effect of comparable worth - that is, with the difference between what 
employment levels actually were (given the comparable wx)rth adjust- 
ments actually implemented) and what employment would have been 
had there been no such adjustments, all else (e.g, , underlying trends and 
cyclical fluctuations) remaining the same. As noted in chapter 3.4, these 
employment effects can readily be derived by applying the appropriate 
wage elasticities of employment to the estimated wage effects shown in 
table 7.1, 

As showm in table 7.2, the results for Minnesota and San Jose suggest 
that, other things being equal, the comparable worth adjustments 
adopted there reduced employment in predominantly female jobs rela- 
tive to predominantly male jobs by about 3.5 and 6.7 percent, respec- 
tively Fiquivalently, the analyses imply that, had comparable worth not 
been adopted but provided all else (e.g.. trend and cyclical factors) had 
remained the same, employment in predominantly female jobs relative 
to predominantly male jobs in these two sites would be about 3.5 and 6.7 
percent higher, respectively, than it actually is. 

Although the Minnesota and San Jose comparable worth wage adjust- 
ments therefore had a negative effect on employment in predominantly 
female jobs, it is unlikely that anyone in either site actually lost his or her 
job as a result of the adjustment. The reason for this is simple. The wage 
adjustments were phased in over a period of years; their magnitudes 
were moderate even in cumulative terms, and were more moderate still 
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Table 7.2 Ktfeit of C omparable Worth 
on Female/Male Relative Employment 



Site, Units Studied 



Minnesota: cniploynicni in pre- 
dominantly female and pre- 
dominanily male jobs 

S(inJose: limployment in pre- 
dominantly female and pre 
dominanily male jobs 

Australia: employment of 
wonK*n and men 

short run (as of August 1^)75) 
private wage/salaried 

wtirkers 
all fulllime workers 
long run (as of August 1^^82) 
privale wage/salaried 

workers 
all fulhime wc^rkers 



Effect 



-6.7 



Remarks, Source 



Employment elastieities shown 
in table 4.8 ("time trend"' model 
for mean In of wage rate) 

Hmployment elastieities shown 
in tables 5.5 (female) and 5,0 
(male) for reuression model (4) 



•6.9 ^ ; Tab le 6 . 5 ("DHQL 1 A 1 .VA*' nuuiel ) 
5.2 



'O.OV^ rahle6.5i^-DHQU\LVA'*modd) 



in any given year In particular, the increases were small enough so that 
adverse effects on employment induced b\ them were olfset by the 
underlying trend in employment growth. 

As in the case of the wage effects. Av ^'■alia provides the most striking 
example t)f small etnployment effects. As shown in table 7.2, the initial 
employment Ci:; is (as of Novcnjbcr 1975)()f Australias 1972 equal pay 
for work of equal value decision were adverse to female employment 
and rather large, as one w^ould expect in view of the large positive initial 
wage effect of the policy. However, jusi as the initial wage etTeet wore off 
relatively quickly, sodid the employment effect. By the end of the period 
considered {August 1982), relative female employment was about 
where it would have been {based on trend and cyclical factors) in the 
absence of the 1972 decision. 

Thus, the adverse employment effeets of comparable worth in Aus- 
tralia, San Jose and Minnesota were small, but only because the effects 
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on wages were also relatively small. Indeed, in all three settings the 
adverse employment effects induced by comparable worth were small 
enough to be offset by long-run trends. On balance, female relative 
employment was higher after the comparable worth adjustments than it 
was before they were implemented -even though in Minnesota and San 
Jose it would have been higher still in the absence of the adjustments. 

The reverse side of this coin is that, in all three sites, the comparable 
worth pay adjustments did not result in "equal pay for jobs of compara- 
ble worth." The adjustments did make pay for jobs of comparable worth 
somewhat less unequal. Substantial sex differences in pay remained 
after the adjustments, however. More vigorous apjjlication of the princi- 
ple of equal pay for jobs of comparable worth will certainly lead to 
greater increases in womens wages, greater reductions in the female/ 
male pay gap, and greater equality of pay for jobs of comparable worth. 
However, the cost of these changes w^ill be greater ad\erse effects on 
womens employment. 



7.4 Alternatives to Comparable Worth 

Even if it were necessai ^ to chcxxse only between comparable worth 
and doing nothing about labor market discrimination, the faulty concep- 
tual premises underlying comparable worth and the adverse side efii'ects 
likely to flow from it should raise serious doubt about its desirability. Yet 
there are numerous alternatives to comparable worth. 

The main alternative is the "old-time religion": equal employment 
opportunity legislation as embodied in (for example) Title Vll of the 
Civil Rights Act. Unlike comparable worth, which makes ii more 
expensive for any employer (whether discriminatory or not) to employ 
persons in predominanth female jobs, equal employment opportunity 
laws make it more expensive for an employer to treat difl'erentlv men and 
women who have the same quautications and job preferences. Unlike 
comparable worth, which focuses only on pay of predominantl> female 
jobs, equal employment opportunity laws can be used to attack discrimi- 

■ 
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nation in any aspect ()f an cnipUncrs practices: hiring, assign^lcn^ 
promotions, transfers, pay, etc. 

Another ahernalivc to comparable worth, which to date has received 
little attention but deserves serious consideration, is application and, if 
necessary, amendment of ihc antitrust laws to attack ''deliberate under- 
p.iyment of predominantly female jobs" via anticompeiitivc arrange- 
ments (e.g., collusive wage fixing agreements in the nursing labor 
market). 

As comparable worth proponents quite rightly point out, neither 
existing antidiscrimination measures nor possible extensions (e.g., use 
of the antitrust laws) have achieved, or wouh! achieve, quick results: the 
wheels of justice can often turn exceedingly skwiy. But the tacit conclu- 
sion -that one can expect ti>niparab!c worth, hcnvever misguided, to 
achieve results more quickly - is untenable. Some empk)yers. primarily 
state and local governments, have voluntarily (and relatively quickly) 
adopted comparable worth wage adjustments. Others, however, have 
voluntarily (and with equal speed) adopted equal employment oppor- 
tunity plans and other remedies for discrimination typical of the "old- 
time religion.'' Given numerous court rulings that existing law does not 
require employers to pay workers on the basis of a con \irable worth 
standard, new legislatii^n would have to be enacted befon: unwilling 
employers could be compelled to adopt such a standard: and such 
employers can certainly he expected to oppose such legislation (and to 
oppose claims made under such legislation, if adopted) with just as 
much vigor as employers now frequently litigate charges of discrimina- 
tion brought under existing law. 

All things considered, then, adopting comparable worth as a solution 
to problems of discrimination is akin to adopting prohibition as i\ 
solution to the nations problems with alcohol abuse. E:ach is addressed 
to a >erious problem, but the costs and difhculties of each are quite 
substantial -sc, much so as to uarrant adopting other solutions instead. 
It is unrealistic to expect perfect solutions to the problems of an imper- 
fect world: but however imperfect, some solutions are clearly preferable 
to iUhers. 
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NOTKS 

' 1"his is not entirely lar tetchcd Atcon^rcssuinal hearings sonic years h^kk Nancy J). Fcrlinan 
of the National Coniiiiiftec on Pay liquity stavsscd the equivalence ot comparable svorth and 
nutritional evaluati4>ns ot fmH (ll S. Congress, House, p. 6V). it nevertheless seems unHkely 
(hat orange '^nnvers would be abk to persuade Conj:ress to peg the price ol oranges lo the price ot 
apples even if these two truits were found equivalent in a nutritional evaluation. 

- in a bi/arre (but perhaps not entirely uncxfKVted) twist, the ciiy ol St. Paul, Minnesota, 
granted si ' stantial cc^mparable worth wage increases to its p^^Uce alter the state adopted IcgtslatKm 
requiring comparable wonh in Itval government, (See Hvuns and Nelson 1^89, esp, p l.*^6. ) Once 
they learn h4»w to "play the system." oihu" workers in jobs not normally regarded as either 
underpaid or predommantls female may follow tlie leadof !he St, Paul police. 
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